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PKEFACE. 


I BELIEVE a negro potentate once observed, with regard 
to the encroachments of the Anglo-Saxon race, that first 
came the missionary, then the merchant, and finally the 
British soldier. An almost analogous case to poUtical 
conquest is the occupation by science of new fields of 
research. The pioneer is a man of the Livingstone or 
Stanley type, who rapidly traverses an unknown region, 
braves its dangers and endures its privations, and points 
out to his successors where his discoveries may be best 
taken up and worked out in detail. I trust, therefore, 
that as Mr. Stanley may claim to have been the great 
missionary of knowledge on the Congo, so I, in following 
humbly in his ^teps, may rank as the merchant who has 
brought back for the world’s inspection some samples from 
the un worked mines of information, whose presence the 
great explorer could discover, but whose wealth he had 
perforce to leave behind him on his rapid march. I have 
not ventured to make this work a record of novel explora- 
tion, for I visited few places that were not already 
explored ; nor of scientific research, for I lack the necessary 
ability. I have merely tiled to produce with pen and 
brush an ordinary guide-book to the Congo, which may 
convey to intending travellers or stay-at-home folks a 
fairly just impression of the main features of the great 
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river. All that is m-itten or tlravn within has been 
ilirectly done from Nature, and the faultiness in it arises 
more from incompleteness of detail than from incorrect 
outline. Nearly the entirety of the book has been compiled 
in the midst of my studying-ground. Many of the 
chapters here are reproduced exactly as they were jotted 
down in pencil, either when stoiiping to rest in some 
shady spot, or as I glided along the river in a canoe. All 
the illustrations have been photographed directly from 
my drawings, twenty-three of them being absolute fac- 
simile-^ reproduced by the TjTpographic Etching Company. 

11. H. JOHXSTOX. 

Loxnox, FehcKKi'!/, 1884. 


PEEFACE TO FOXJETH AND CHEAP EDITION. 


Eleven years nearly from the date of the first publication 
of this book I am asked by the publishers to put my name 
to a specially-prepared fourth edition which wEl be issued 
at a cheaper rate. During these eleven years greater 
changes have occurred in the Basin of the Eiver Congo 
than in any other part of the Dark Continent. The 
African International Association has developed by 
degrees into the Congo Free State under the Sovereignty 
of the King of the Belgians, and finally into a Belgian 
Colony. The Arabs have been conquered and almost 
expelled from the Congo Basin. Stations have been 
established on all the gi-eat confluents of the Congo 
and on the main river itself up to within a short 
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distance of Bangweolo. Mr. Stanley, after completing his 
gigantic work in founding the Congo Free State, traversed 
that unknown country between the Congo and the Nile 
in his search for Emin Pasha, and then returned to 
England to marry and settle down in the enjoyment of a 
reputation which will be found in future centuries scarcely 
second to that of Columbus. 

I myself have never set eyes on the Lower Congo since I 
left it in June 1883, though I have since travelled over 
that plateau in East Central Africa which gives rise to the 
main stream of this greatest of African rivers. A con- 
siderable portion of the Upper Congo has been placed 
under the BritLsh Flag and is now administered by the 
British South Africa Chartered Company. Our interests 
in this great river and in the welfare of the Congo Free 
State are now not only geogi'aphical but political. The 
Anglo-Congo Agreement has set at rest any rivalry or 
differences of opinion between the British and Belgian 
Authorities who are cordially working side by side in the 
suppression of the Slave Trade. By this Agreement the 
British are given a right to carry their Trans-Continental 
Telegraph line along the west shore of Lake Tanganyika 
and thence up to the British Protectorate on the Upper 
Nile. 

This remarkable development, which lias taken place in 
wlmt is after all only a small slice of my own lifetime, 
may interest some few of my readers in this old record of 
my experiences on tlie Congo at a time when Stanley’s 
work was first beginning. I have left this record but 
little altered, preferring that the public .should read the 
somewhat artless descriptions of a very young man, rather 
than a remodelled and more staid treatise which might 
lose its sense of actuality. I have, of course, corrected all 
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obvious inaccuracies, and where it is useful I have added 
a little new matter written in the light of fuller knowledge, 
and I have also cut out most of the scientific appendices 
as being out of date and no longer necessary in the much 
fuller knowledge which prevails of the fauna and flora of 
the Congo Basin. 

I trust the book in its new shape may prove acceptable 
especially to those who are just beginning to read about 
Africa. 

H. H. JOHNSTOK. 


LoNDOiT, Janvary, 1895. 



NOTE. 


Ih the orthography of all the African vords in this hook, I have 
followed a simple phonetic system. The consonants sre to he pro- 
nounced as in English, and the vowels as in Italian or Portuguese, 
viz. >— 

a = ah ; e = eh ; i s ee ; 6 = aw (o = oh) ; u s oo. 

I have only diverged from this system where the proper names from 
long use have accustomed us to other spelling. Thus I write “ the 
Biver Congo” and “Angola,” because for several centuries the 
Portuguese have spelt these names in the same manner. Properly, they 
should he, according to the simplest system, “Kongo” and “Ngola.” 
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A JOURNEY OP THE RIVER CONGO. 


OHAPTEE I. 

FROiM SAO I’AURO 1>E LOANDA TO THE CONGO. 

AmURIK — J oUltXKV OVKRLAXD TO KlXSEMBO — Ax AFRICAN DiNNEB 

Books as aoaikst Brandy — Desorip-iion on Kinsbmiio — ^The 
Calemma — Vegetation — Journey Ovebdaxd to MusfinA — A 
curious Monomth — P iivTociBAPHY OF SouTii West Africa — 
The I)e.sert Boundary op tub Tropic.^ — AmbrizAte — Baobabs 
— Floral Beauties— Tub Trade Route — The Natives and 
Annexation— CADE r'A da Cokra — T im Bu.su at CAHEgA da 
Cobra — The Jasuinks — Asuikongo — The Congo — Its Mouth 
— Colour of the Water — Banana Point — Kruiioys — Kru- 

MANOS AND KARINDAS — APPHENTIOKSIirP AND SLAVERY, 

In the month of October, 1882, 1 left Loauda to carry out 
a long-cherished idea of visiting the river Congo, to study 
its little-known natural liistoiy, and to endeavour to por- 
tray as accurately as po.ssible the land.scapes and inhabi- 
tants of lands which photography had not yet reached, 
and where no student of nature had ever penetrated. 

Having obtained u passage on board a Dutch trading- 
steamer, I proceeded up the coast nortliwards to Ambriz, 
the last possession of the I’ortnguese province of Angola,* 
and lying distant from Loaiida some sixty miles. Wlien 
we reached this place, early in the morning, I left the 
steamer for a time, intending to journey some distance 

* SiDco the iktu when this w:is written, IViTujiucso territory has 
huiD extended from Ambri;! to Hie inoutli of llie Congo; though all 
the land north of Ambri.: is pi.\ocd witliiu the Free Trade area of the 
Congo Basin.— H. H. -T. 

13 
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along the coast by hammock, in order to gain a closer 
acq[uaintance ■with the character of the conntry that here 
borders the sea. Carriers are not always easily obtained 
at Ambriz, and they were even more difficult to secure at 
this particular time, for they found such lucrative work 
in bringing collee from the interior to the merchants’ 
stores that they little cared for the move fatiguing task of 
carrying a white man in a hammock to Kinsembo. The 
day passed in listless and hopeless waiting at the house 
of an English trader, and I began to think it would be 
necessary to resign myself to the disagreeable thought of 
passing a niglit with the fleas and mosquitoes which 
Ambriz lavishes on all new-comers ; but as tlic sun began 
to sink very near the sea horizon, a suilicient number of 
men were collected one by one, a hammock was borrowed, 
and I gladly shook the dust of Ambriz off my feet, and 
settled comfortably into the half-drowsy state which the 
swaying motion of the hammock produces. Our path lay 
for some di.stauce along the seashore, right in amongst the 
foam of the breakers, whose deafening roar made the oars 
ring. Here safe from their cruel force, on dear Mother 
Earth, I could look avitli wonder and interest on the 
irresistible roll and tenible rebound of the waves, which 
render landing on these unprotected coasts almost im- 
possible in anything but a surf-boat. Half-an-hour’s jog- 
trot on the part of the men brought us to the river Loge 
(Hlqji), which at present (1883) is the northern boundary 
of the Portuguese possessions in Lower Guinea. The 
clumps of mangrove which border its narrow mouth are 
very fine and picturesque, and alTord shelter to many 
water birds, which were busily fishing for their evening 
meal whilst we waited to cross the river. A native canoe 
came from the o^jposite side, and ferried us over in two 
journeys ; and then, leaving the river, we passed through 
several black and fetid marshes, where the branches of the 
mangroves grew so low that they often took me by the 
chin and nearly jerked me out of the hammock. 

As the ground grew more solid and strong, forests of 
“ candelabra” euplwrbias, ugly, bewitched-looking things. 
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V lined the way, and con- 
^ tinned to be the only 
> vegetation visible till we 
reached Kinsembo, Here, 
naturally, I was received 
with that cordial Avelcome 
and hearty hospitality 
which are extended by 
all English traders in 
West Africa to the stranger, no 
matter what his position or nation- 
ality may be. In a comfortable, 
airy room, with an organ at one 
end, and many pictures on the 
walls, Ave sat down, friends of five 
minute.s’ standing, to as good a 
dinner as the tinned provisions of 
Kinsembo could jiroducc. 

Jn this place, Avherc native food 
is uhi)o.st non-existent, stu'c an occa- 
sional water-buck {Coins antelope) 
J! 
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nr a dish of little rock oysters, the European inhabitants 
live nearly exclusively on provisions sent out from 
England, and live well withal. It takes a stranger to the 
coast finite by surprise to see the excellence and variety of 
these preserves ; and except that one longs occasionally 
fur a little fresh salad, the bill of fare presented by the 
gretit purveyors of tinned provisions is quite an appetising 
one in Africa. On one of the evenings spent at Kinsembo, 
we had a dinner much as follows, the mciiu of which I 
append for the consolation of such of my readers as may 
be proceeding to the IV^est Coast of Africa. 

Mock 'J’urtle Soup. 

Sahiion Cutlets. 

Lobster. 

Curried Itabbit. 

Boiled Mutton. 

jircserved xiotnfoes). 

Game i>atly. 

Asimragus, 
rium Budding. 

.Strnwberrii'fi. 

Tea. Biscuits. 

All these thiug.s, except the rice eaten with the curry, 
came out of tins, and the plum-pudding and asparagus 
were especially good. 

All merchants on the coa.st do not live thus ; it is only 
among the Englisli trading-houses that the employers 
feed their em])loj'es so well. On the other hand, it is with 
sorrow to bo ccmfesscd tliat amongst llie Ihiglish traders 
insoliriety still lingers, although latterly this evil has been 
snccessfnlly coml)ated by the generous su])]ily of good 
aerated drinks, and light German beer. In Africa alcohol 
is less needed than anj’-where else, and ills fjoud nuurislung 
fuod that is required to restore the impoverisliod blood, not 
fiery, fever-giving drinks. The mental depression con- 
sequent on the enervating climate is more healthily 
dispersed liy intere.-'ting and entertaining literature, 


Ilunst Beef. 


J’caclies. 
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especially when this is enjoyed together with a cup ot 
fragrant coffee, than by the continnal glasses of grog, the 
“nips” of brandy, the “gins and bitters,” the “inata- 
bichos,” and “ chin-chins,” which, to react on the deadening 
senses, have to be continually increased in alcoholic strength. 
If, as one who has visited most parts of the AVest African 
Coast, from the Gambia t-o Mo.s.samedes, and enjoyed 
hospitality from many of the great African trading 
companies, I might give a word of advice to their 
managers in Europe : I would say, “ Send out plenty of 
books. Eemember that the mind in Africa runs more 
i-isk of being starved than the body, and that for those to 
whom the wonderful country m which they are residing 
does not itself seem a great book spread open for them to 
read by Mother Jshxturc, the flagging spirits, the fatal 
homo-sickness, and the dull depression of the brain are 
best diverted, not liy con.stant sips of spirits, but by bright 
novels, by humorous o.ssays, and by the fairy-tales of 
science that our current litoi-ature can so readily su])]»ly.” 
Then, when the oil-lamp is lit, and the dusky African 
night is chased even from the windows by the bright 
rellections in the glass, the pale and languid Euroj)ean can 
forget the strange weird things outside — the marshes with 
their low, white, poisonous mist, the riotous " niggers ” 
dancing round their fires, streaming and gleaming with 
perspiration, the great night-moths and the uneomely 
bats — in the beautiful creations and merry thoughts of 
our master-minds. In having chosen Kinsembo for the 
text of this dis(piisition I have not meant to imply that 
the worthy Englishmen there are more inclined to 
alcoholic consolation than elsewhere. Quite the contrary, 
in fact ; and I am glad to say that it is for that reason a 
brighter place than many I know of farther nortli ; but as 
it is one of the few great trading settlements that I 
encounter on my way to the Congo, I seize this oppor- 
tunity of making known what, ns an old African, I ieel 
to be a distinct and easily remedied want amongst the 
English “ factories ” in AVest Africa — more books, less 
brandy 
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Kinseinlio is a iloiu'islving place as regards trade, and 
lias doubtless diverted much of the coffee, ivory, and 
india-rubber Avliicli should have conic to ilinbriz, for it 
M as formed by the settlement of many trading houses m’Iio 
left Ambriz and rortnguesc Africa in order to be free 
from import and export duties. 

The different buildings of Kinsembo all stand on the 
summit of a range of high red cliffs, which end at the 
mouth of a little river in a long rocky |.x)int. This river, 
of couise, has a sand bar, otherwise its mouth M’onld form 
the harbour so sadly needed. As it is, both the landing 
and embarking of cargo is attended with considerable 
risk, as the breakers are almost more to be dreaded here 
than anywhere on the south-west coast. In the time of 
“ calemma ” (the Portuguese give this name to the great 
roll -which every noM' and then comes across the Atlantic) 
the beach of Kinsembo is a grand sight to sec — from the 
cliffs above, AVave after rvave comes in like a race*hor,su, 
dashes itself on the beach, gathers itself up, and rolls back 
again to meet the one that folloM's. Sometimes these 
wave.s will come in one on top of the other, but generally 
it is every third wave Avliich is the umrst, and, after this 
giant billoAV has expended its force, there is an intei'val of 
comparative calm, in which the anxious boatmen strive 
to put off. Lauding in a “ calemma ” is, I believe, less 
dangerous than putting out to sea. It is, hoM'ever, a 
mauvuis qv.urt d’heure, full of suppressed excitement and 
anxiety. The great surf-boat, u ith neither boM' nor stern 
so that it can go backuards or forwards at ndll, highly 
reciu'\'ed at both end.s, and lilce the crescent moon in shape, 
is steered by a man standing upright in the seaM'ard end 
of the boat, and using as his rudder a long paddle. Ho 
approaches to M'ithiii a certain distance from the .shore, 
and then, after cautiously uniting his time, selects a big 
roller and rides in Avith irresistible .speed on to the beach, 
Avherc the boat is immediately seized by the rowers, Avho 
have jumped out, and hauled up out of reach ere the 
retreating wave can roll it back to destruction. 

Kinsembo is not quite so bari-en as the Amlaiz coast, 
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but vegetation is still very sparse. Ilyphceiie ])alras, 
however, make their appearance here as you approach this 
region from the south, and there are also strangely stunted 
baobabs (by some thought to be a different species) growing 
on the cliffs, and a coarse-looking convolvulus straggles 
over the sea-shore, intermixed with the Calabar bean. 

The usual park-like scenery of the interior is some six 
miles distant from the sea coast. Kinsembo is one of the 
first points proceeding 
northwards from Angola, 
where the influence of 
the Congo region begins 
to bo felt. The few 
native tribes more re- 
semble the Ba-Kongo in 
their dialects than the 
neighbouring Ambundu 
people to the south. 

The journey overland 
to Mus&a, the next tra- 
ding settlement, occupies 
about five hours’ travel- 
ling on foot or in a ham- 
mock, but I spent sonic 
time longer on the way, 
as I stopped to sketch 
the curious pillar of Mu- 
sera, a great pointed 
stone, poised on a smooth 
slab of rock, and crown- 
ing the top of a small 
eminence, from whence it is visible a long way off, both 
inland and out at sea. I cannot guess at the cause of 
this curious monolith, except that I think it improbable 
that it owes its origin and position to any act of man. 
There are many similar stones in different parts of the 
Lower Congo countries. There is a little vegetation at 
the base of the low hill on which the pillar stands, but 
it is the usual euphorbia and aloe mixture, and there is 
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iiD bush capable of affording shade, so I made iny sketch 
of the moiiolitli as quickly as possible, and then hurried 
on once more through the blazing sun. We passed by 
many plantations of manioc, and emerged at last on the 
sea-shore, where, sheltered by a few low jasmine ljushes, I 
halted for a short time to rest and refresh myself with a 
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frugal lunch ; after Avhich 1 started once more and reached 
the Dutch factory * at Musem in time fur dinner. 

The country round this settlement is much like Kin- 
semho in character. The .same coarse grass, sparsely 

* All the tiiuling eatahlishmoiits on the AVc.sfc African Coast are 
called “ factories,” more in the sense of the I’ortu^uese word “ feitoria,” 
a place of husincss. 
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scattored bushes, and ciijiliorbins ; but licrc tlie rlcli 
vegetation of the iiitevioi" is only three miles from the 
coast, and as tlie reader will notice, it is gradually 
approaching the sea, until at Cabepa da Cobra tlie last 
traces of desert influence will vanisli and a tropical wealth 
of flora reassert its sway. 

There are certain curious points in the phytography of 
South-Western Africa which are best shown in this 
accompanying map. I have endeavoured here to exhibit 
more clearly the distribution and comparative abundance 
of vegetation which may be observed in travelling o^■cr 
Western Tropical Africa, and more especially in the 
country lying between the river Cunene and the TJpjier 
Congo. Prom Sierra Leone to the river Ogowc along the 
coast the one prevailing landscape is that of endless 
forest. This is, in fact, part of the forest region — the 
forest belt Avhich has a distinctive fauna and flora, and 
w'hich extends eastward, near the eguator, more than half- 
way across Africa to liuke Victoria Nyaiiza and the 
western shores of Tanganika. This i.s the country of the 
anthropoid ape.s, wdiich are found eiiually near Sierra 
Leone, and on the Welle, and near the U]iper Nile, lint 
when the mouth of the Ogowo is passed, the forest begins 
to retreat from the coast,* and is gradually succeeded by 
more open savannah .scenery, so characteristic of the 
major part of Africa, and so happily described by older 
travellers as “park-like,” a designation which its open 
grassy spaces and formal groups of shady trees amply 
justify. Such is the country at Loango, Kabinda, and 
along the Lower Congo uj) to Stanley Pool. 13ut a little 
to the south of the Cojigo embouchure the park-like 
scenery in its turn begins to retire from the sea, some- 
where about Cabepa da Cobra, a place 1 have already 
mentioned, and there follows a much uglier region of 
sparse vegetation and less abundant rainfall. Of such is 
the country around Luanda, -where scarcely anything hue 
euphorbias, baobabs, and aloes are growing, and wdiere 


E.\ceiit where it follows the courses of rivers. 
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thei'e is often less than two montlis’ rain in the year. 
Tliis harsh country continues along the coast for some 
distance until about the 13th parallel, wliere it in its turn 
trends off towards the interior, and absolute desert takes 
its place and continues unintcrmptedly as far as tlie 
Orange Itiver. In a journey from Mossamedes to the 
river Cunene, in 15°-1G° S. latitude, you may successively 
pass through those three last phases of scenery, and after 
crossing a zone of absolute desert, enter a region of sparse 
vegetation, and finally arrive at the beautiful undulating 
country of scattered forest and grassy plains which only 
reaches the sea as far north as the Congo mouth. The 
four districts I have just described may be said to vary 
from almost absolute sterility to transcendent richness of 
vegetation : perhaps the word sterility is hardly a true one, 
as the desert soil is quite capable of producing ample 
crops; it is merely the rainfall that is lacking. The 
sandy wastes between Mos.samedcs and the Orange Eiver 
grow little but the strange WelicitscMa mirdbilis and a 
few stunted Bcnchinia-v; in the succeeding region the 
euphorbias and aloes are tlie principal ocerrpants of the 
soil, with an occasional baobab, mimosa, or fig. In the 
park-like country the forest trees are too numerous and 
varied to catalogue; but amongst them may be noticed 
the beautiful Hypheene palm, the oil-palm as far as 10° S., 
the cotton wood, the baobab, gigantic mimosas, figs, and a 
variety of splendid trees belonging to the papilionaceous 
order. This is the most typical region of Africa, and it is 
the country of the large game animals. The rhinoceroses, 
zebras, giraffes and many antelopes never enter the forest 
belt that clothes so much of Western Africa, and which is 
the grand climax of vegetable development whore, with 
ample space, continual rain, and an ecpiatorial sun, plant- 
life flourishes and rules supreme above the animal world. 

There is a curious resemblance as regards sterility and 
paucity of r.ainfall between the coasts of South-West 
Africa, AVest Australia and Western South America. 
They are all more or less of a desert character, whereas 
Queensland, South-East Africa and Brazil are richly 
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endowed with vegetation. Further, it is an interesting 
fact, and one which can only he Iniefly noticed licre, that 
in looking over a physical map of the world, one cannot 
fail to remark how, Ijoth north and south of the equator, 
the tropical is separated from the temperate zone by a more 
or less well-defined region of desert or barren steppe. The 
Sahara, the deserts of Syria, Arabia, Persia and Sinde ;■ the 
great desert of Gobi, and the barren wastes in China and 
Thibet separate tlie fertile regions of temperate Europe, 
Africa, and Asia from the zone of tropical rain, just as 
in North America, almost in the same latitudes, are , 
salt plainis, deserts, and the hideous lifeless tracts in 
Northern Mexico, South of the equator, we have in 
South America the desert of Atacama and the grassy 
steppes of the Gran Chaco, and of the northern states of 
tlio Argentine Eepublic ; the sterility of Central Australia, 
and finally, in South Africa, the Kalahari Desert which 
extends northwards to Mossamede.s, and makes its influence 
felt on the western coast line nearly to the vicinity of the 
Congo. 

I rejoined the Dutch steamer at Muscra and proceeded 
to Ambrizete, where there are many factories belonging 
to Englisli, French, and Dutch companies. The inland 
scenery at about a mile from the coast is beautiful and 
park-like, though near the shore it is still a sandy tract 
witlr scanty vegetation. This soon yields to beautiful 
prairies, dotted with clumps of fine trees and radiant with 
many wild flowers, principally yellow ground orchids, 
white Commchjnoi, and bright sailion-coloured convolvuli. 

The laobabs (Adairsonia) iir the distance seem to be 
fine stout beech-trees in an English park, and their 
leaves are tender and green, just budding out under the 
October rains. From iheir branches, hanging straight 
down by a thread-like stalk, are the fair white blossoms 
with wax-like petals and a mass of feathery, filamentous 
stamens. These flowers soon drop, and their snowy white- 
ness is tarnished with yellow stains and bruises as they 
lie in heaps at the foot of the swollen, gouty trunk. The 
“calabash,” the larae fruit that sliirhtly resembles the 
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outer husk of the eoeoa-put in shape, remains on the tree 
simultnneously ■with the freshly opened llowers, and looks 
much like a large bat, folded in its wings and hanging to 
the branches. Thirsty with my noonday wandering under 
the sparse shade that the half-open leaves afforded, I 
jumped at a calabash, dmgged it down and l.)roke it open. 
Then I took out the pinky’ -white pith and chewed it, 
finding therein a most • yileasaut, thirst-quenching acid. 
The monkeys are very fond of this pith ; so much so that 
the fruit of the baobab is sometimes called monkey bread. 
Adimsonia difjitnl.a, the “Imbundeiro ” of the Portuguese, 
the tree generally^ known as “ baobab ” (through -wdienco 
this name comes, I know not), ranges over all Africa 
between the Sahara and the Kalahari Desert, and an 
allied species is found in Australia. Iloughly speaking, 
it is a huge mallow, and is rather a gigantic ])lant than 
a tree, for the interior of its great swollen trunk is all 
spongy’ pith and not Ilian wood. 

Tlie candelabra euphorbias, so common on tlu! Angola 
coast, still linger on about Ambriz, although they are 
handsomer and glossier in this more favoured region, and 
have lost that dingy’ colour and distorted form that 
characterise them farther south.* The aloes are all in 
blossom, and their tall, orange-red ilower-spikes make a 
very pretty’ point amid the yellow orchids and the yellow- 
green grass. 'I’he river at Ainbrizetc is picturcsipie, its 
mangrove woods arc exceptionally fine, and as the ground 
rises to some height inland a line ■\ iew of the stream may 
be obtained as it meanders sluggishly through massive 
groves. On the snags by the water-side many aquatic 
birds are ])erched, and up the steep ri\'er banks there is 
plenty of greenery amid Avhich stand out, like hawthorn 
in May, the snowy’ sprays of jasmine flowers uddeh fill the 
air u'itli such a balmy perfume. In the shallow pools and 
marshes arc “mud-fish.”t I notice them here for tlie 
first time so far south. 

* The caiHlehihra euphorbia (^Euphn-hia candUahniiii) is never 
fininil fartlier northward on the soulli-we.st coast, or aiiywliere on 
the Coii'j’o. -f AniqililhnhiiUs. 



The Ainhrizete liiver (which is prupeiiy called Nljiish) 
has rather a long course, and rises s(nne little distance 
south-east of Sao Salvador on a idatoau 3500 feet high, 
whence it descends in magnificent cascades, called the 
“ Arthington Tails,” into the plain below, and wends a 
tortuous way to the sea. Its upper waters were first 
visited and described by one of the Baptist missionaries 
from Sao Salvador, and he named its falls after a well- 
known English philanthropist. 

As Ainbriz is the great coffee port, so ..Imhrizete is the 
outlet for the ivory trade, and lias been for many years. 
As tlie reader will see farther on, the ivory road starts 
from Stanley Pool, 2ia.sses through Silo Salvador and 
debouches at Anibrizctc. Erom Ambrizete, or some 
neighbouring settlement, the iiine-apjilc has been intro- 
duced along the trade routes far into the interior of the 
southern Congo region, and it is iirobable that limes, 
oranges, maize, sugtircane, manioc, and many other recent 
additions to native agriuulturo originally started from here, 
v’hero the Portuguese tnideis bivmght them from Brazil, 
and, following the arterial trade routes, quickly overran 
tlioso hitherto poorly-fed countries. 

The natives of ximbrizote arc very turbulent,’* and 
decidedly o^iposeil to any idea of anne.xation or in-otection 
by a European power.! Eor this reason no white man is 
allowed to iicnetratc more than a few miles into the 
interior from Amlirizete, and scientific e.xplorations are 
indistinguishable in their eyes from ])olitical recon- 
naisstinces. In tliis way the region lying between Sao 
iSalvador and the coast, vaguely named Xgoje, remains a 
terra incognita to l'’,uro|ieans. Wending niy way norlh- 
wards from Amlirizeto 1 toucheil at dilferent s])ots where 
factories were establi.shcd, but iifmc of them offered any- 
thiug worthy of note uiilil I ve.iched a small settlement 
about fifty miles south of the Congo, called Cahefa da 
Cobra (the “bead of tlie snake”). This to my Jong-starved 

* Thi.-. i.i the (jiiiniuu ef the while liaiei-, 'nut the ii.Uive.'; iiihj;ht 
iuy, on their side, tliat they ouiy ttued igj fur their iiiile^jindbiice. 

,t They liavi- tiiif’e flSSS) accepted I'ortiiyiu le rule. 
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eyes seemed a cliarniing place. At last the hideous 
influence of the south coast ivas over, and a rich and 
varied vegetation grew down to the very waves. 

There was a stretch of low-lying land about a mile or 
less in width, immediately next the sea, overgrown with 
dense bush, and, in fact, a sort of natural botanical garden 
with many specimens of the African flora displayed witli 
prodigal abundance. There were groups of umljrageous 
trees (some of them handsome species of ijajiilionaceie 
with violet laburnum-like blossoms *) offering a welcome 
and unaccustomed shade, where, seated amidst a trellis- 
work of creepers on a dry carpet of fallen leaves and 
fading blossoms, you could dreamingly inhale the strong 
fragrant perfume which the ardent sun drew from the 
clustering jasmine that tlmust itself into these pleasant 
arbours. There are apparently two species of jasmine 
growing here ; one has a someudrat pinky flower with 
shiny leaves and thorny stem, is very common tliroughout 
Angola,! and grows independently in large bushes, ami 
the other has a much larger, pure-white, and stephanotis- 
liko blossom, is without thorms, and seemingly a creeper 
ill its habits,! clambering high up over the trees, and 
raining down its lovely star-like flowers in long trailing 
sprays. 

In the background behind all this greenery the land 
abruptly rises, and seems to be a row of ancient cliffs 
from wliich the sea lias retreated and ivdience tiie rain has 
washed down the loose surface soil that forms this verdant 
garden of the undercliff. Their summits are bare and 
worn from the constant denudation, but about half a mile 
inland a rich vegetation once more takes possession of 
the soil. 

The natives in the neighbourhood of Cabeja da Cobra 

* Lonclwcarjiius sp. inc. In some glades of the woods the ground 
beneath these trees was covered with a pinky-mauve sheet of their 
fallen flowers. 

t I have never seen this jasmine (/hrissa sp.) farther north on the 
Congo. 

t I’rohahly Jusndiiuni avritulaCiim. 
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are AsJdroiu/o* a degraded tribe, with dull black skins 
and poor physical development, that extends to the Lower 
Congo as far as Boma, but principally inhabits the marshy 
country along its southern bank near the sea. 

Some time before we reach the Congo the red cliffs, 
which are such a constant feature in the South-West 
African coast, sink lower and lower, and give place at 
length to mighty mangrove swamps of considerable ex- 
tent. Then the sea becomes coloured by the sediment of 
the river, and the contrast is sharply marked where the 
cloudy river water meets the clear sea. The colour of 
the Congo water is dark-brownish red, and that of the sea 
transparent green ; the temperature of the two waters is 
also different — that of the Congo registering 83° Fahrenheit, 
and the sea water 74°, a difference of nine degrees. 

The mouth of the Congo is comparatively simple and 
undivided when compared with the great deltas of the 
Nile, the Niger, and the Zambezi. In fact, this is one of 
the first impressions Avhich gives an air of “ newness ” to 
the river, and suggests that its present outlet into the 
Atlantic Ocean may not be of very ancient date. That 
the Congo in many directions is trying to force its way to 
the sea by moans of smaller branches I am inclined 
to believe, as many of its so-called “ creeks ” between 
Boma and the sea, though at present remaining blind 
alleys, yet have gained in length in the memory of the 
European settlers on the Lower Congo, and it is the 
opinion of some who know the country that the river may 
ultimately force a way to the sea at Kabinda by means of 
a brancli outlet from Boma (the present “ Crocodile ” river 
behind the settlement). The a.spect of the mouth of the 
Congo witli its ti\’o op]io.sito points of I’adrao and Banana 
is rather curious. They seem like the last fragments of 
the ancient coast-line through which the river has broken. 
Point Padiiio is a spit of marshy land covered with 
splendid forest and fringed -ndth breakwaters of mangrove 
and clumps of beautiful Fan palms.t Banana Point is a 

* l’o.ssiljly a corruption of Afhilcoiir/o. 

t Ifill’hd'IK' G'liiirnisix, 
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little peiiiiisiila of sand, which ou one side is lashed by 
the breakers of the Atlantic, and on the other meets the 
brunt of the mighty Congo. Its existence is only saved 
or prolonged by rows of stakes driven into the shore, 
while the beach is raised and fortified l)y masses of large 
stones. Why such an unmeaning name was given to this 
sandy promontory by the Dutch, who first christened it, I 
do not know ; certainly it is no longer applicable, for not 
a banana is to be seen growing there. However, the name 
sticks to it, and is knou n far and wide now, for Banana is 
an important settlement, and is likely to become so in the 
future development of the Congo, on account of being tlie 
only good and safe harbour at its mouth. On this narrow 
strip of land, where space is as valuable as in some civilized 
cities, there are three separate factories of which that 
belonging to the Dutch Company is by far the largest and 
most important. On the ground occupied by this estab- 
lishment many handsome palms arc pdanted, to aid with 
their roots in kcopdng the loose soil together. Where the 
p)eninsula is joined to the mainland it is all overgrown 
witli giant mangroves and is very marshy in character, 
being to all intents and pmpnses an island, for it is ini- 
piossible to reach the high ground beyond, otherwise than 
by water. On tlie inner side of the little pwomontory is a 
deep and capacious inlet of the Congo, where there is 
room for a whole navy to be moored. Here ships of 
the greatest size can l)e anchored within fifty yards of 
the shore. 

The Dutch trading company of the Nieuwe Afri- 
kaansche Handels (ienootschap, oceupiies nearly half 
Banana Point, and its site is lic.altliy, for the narroAving 
strip of land is swepit by the sea breezes, and all the 
Avashed-up refuse of the shore, together Avith tlie garljage 
throAvn out of the houses, is soon gobbled up by the scapu- 
lated croAvs. These useful birds ai’e Avisely protected at 
Banana, and arc in consecpuence very tame, assembling in 
numbeis on the .sandy shore to demolish and consume all 
p)utrefying matter tliat the laud-crabs are too sIoav to eat. 
Tlie Dutch establishment i.s A'erv hnve. and the Avhite 
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employes are perhaps nearly forty in number. Kruboys, 
Krunianos, and Kabinclas are used for all the ruder labour 
in the factories and steamers belonging to tins company, 
and there are probably from three to four hundred of 
these “ niggers ” in the employ of the Dutch at Banana 
Point. There is a subtle distinction between Kruhoy and 
Krmnan, or, to use its Portuguese form, Krumano. The 
Kruboy comes from Sierra Leone * and the Liberian coast. 


and is much sought for through- 
out West Africa as an invaluable 
labourer well worthy of his hire. 
He is very independent and in- 
variably returns home at the 
expiration of his term of ser- 
vice, and lives a rollicking life 
amongst his relatives before he 
re-engages. The "Kruman” is 
an artificial name given to the 
indigenous slaves of the country 
— men, for instance, of the 
Lower Congo tribes, that are 
sold by their chiefs to European 
merchants, who, in order to avoid 
shocking British susceptibilities, 
call them by the Portuguese 
rendering of Kruman (or Kru- 
boy) — viz. Krumano. Then 
“Krumanos” are also obtained 



by other means than payment. If a native in these 
countries steals from a Avhitc man, he is compelled to 
become his slave, unless his people are prepared to pay 
a large indemnity. Katirrally, in nine cases out of ten, 
they do not care to do so, so the unhappy “ nigger ” 
who has been caught stealing a handful of tobacco or a 
piece of cloth (perhaps spread out as a bait) becomes the 
slave of the white man he has robbed. Such is the custom 


of the country, and one that seems to meet everybody’s 


* Those at Sierra heone are rather a seiwrato colony from the Kru 
country, which lies to the east of Liberia. 
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views just at present. The native cliieC rules over a "reat 
number of subjects, anil can easily part witli one or two 
if “ squared,” and the white man stands greatly in need of 
black servants — not independent freemen like Kruboys 
or Kabindas, that will leave him to return to their own 
comitry just as they arc getting to know liis ways ; but a 
submissive slave tliat has no choice but to follow his 
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master everywhere and remain with him always, knowing 
well what he may expect if he runs away — and is caught. 
Slavery certainly exists on the Lower Congo, as much as 
it ever did ; * the only dillcrence is that it is internal, so 
to speak, and that owing to the vigilance of British 

* This, of course, was written in 1883, and before the cstahlish- 
mont of the Congo Free State. I let it stand as a iiictiiro of what 
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cruisers and the absence of a lucrative market now-a-days, 
slaves are no lon>>er exported from the Congo as in former 
days. And slavery will continue to exist, no matter 
under what name, as long as European merchants stand 
sorely in need of labour, and native chiefs are Avilling to 
“apprentice” or sell their superfluous subjects for an 
important consideration in gin, cloth, or guns. Any 
traveller wlio visits the f.ictorics on the Lower Congo — 
except perhaps in llioso belonging to the English — may 
see groups of .slaves in chains who are so punished for 
having run away, and if ho ariives at a time when a slave 
has just been recaptured — ])ossihly by his own relatives, 
who have brought him clieerfulty hack, sure of a reward — 
he will have an apportunity of studying the application 
of the formidable cow-hide whips to the runaway’s skin, 
and see the blood .spirt from his well-flogged hack. As a 
rule, I am hound to say the Krumauos are kindly treated. 
They are well fed, and have their wives and children 
often with them in their Imts. If they were allowed to 
regain their liberty at the end of seven years of service, 
withorit being forced to renew their contract, there would 
not be so much harm in this system. The Portuguese 
method of government apprenticeship is one tolerably free 
from abuses, and would work well on the Congo. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LOWER CONGO — ^BANANA POINT TO Vm. 

KiflAKGE — T ue PonEfT— i*«soc7i/7i(s gigatileus — The Lagoons and 
TUE itt Inhabitants — A Vegetable Venice— Birds — A Native 
Village — Pets — Antelopes — A Cbocodilk Adventube — Ponta 
DA Lenha — The River fokmisg its Delta — Boma — Under- 
hill — Mdsuka — Hell’s Cauldron — A Visit to Stanley — 
Belgique Creek — Vivi — Stanley and the Natives — Tub 
Dinner Party— One op Stanley's Stations — Life at Vivi, 

Early in December 1882, 1 started to ascend the Congo 
on a Dutch steamer, the Mm-imn, and made my first halt 
at Kisange, which is a small trading settlement some 
twenty-one miles from the sea on the south bank of the 
Congo, and admirably situated for a naturalist who wishes 
to study the rich swampy region of tlie Lower Congo ivith 
comparative ease and comfort. Here I spent three most 
pleasant weeks, enjoying the kind hospitality of Senhor 
llibeiro at the Dutch factoiy. Indeed I have since re- 
gretted the shortness of my stay, as there was sucli 
abundant material for study, and at the same time so 
many facilities for ivorking in the midst of one’s field of 
research without undergoing privations or unnecessary 
fatigue. Away from the temporary and feeble clearings 
that the few coniinercial houses Jiave made is grand 
majestic forest towering up into the sky, and displaying 
the most splendid eifects which a rich and fantastic foliage, 
a brilliant colouring of varied greens, and a -weird archi- 
tecture of contorted and massive trunks can produce. 

_ Our adjectives are too puny to describe fitly the vegeta- 
tion of such places as Kisange. We Avant to express 
ourselves in tlio tongues of Central Africa, w'hich have 
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sometimes seven different terms to ex]iress different kinds 
of forest. Beyond the actual inclosures of the factories 
here, there is a splendour of vegetable growth that defies 
an adequate rendering either with the brash or the pen. 
The hot sun and the oo/y mud call into existence a plant 
life which must parallel in rank luxuriance and monstrous 
growth the forests of tlic coal measures, and reijroduec for 
our eyes in these degenerate days somewhat of the majesty 
of the vegetable kingdom in bygone epochs. 

In the marshy S2iots, down near the river shore, are 
masses of that splendid orchid, Li-isochUns iji/jfiit/ci'x, a 
terrestrial sjjecies that shoots nj) often to the height of six 
feet from the ground, bearing such a head of red-mativo, 
golden-centred blossoms as scarcely any flower in the 
world can equal hu' beauty and delicacy of form. 'These 
orchids, with their light-gi-een, s^rear-like leaves, and their 
tall swaying llower-stalk.s, giw in groups of forty aiid 
fifty together, often reflected in the shallow 2)0 (j1s of 
stagnant water round their bases, and filling up the fore- 
ground of the high purple-green forest with a blaze of 
tender peach-like colour, iqwn which, I should haw; 
thought, no Euro2')eau could gaze unmoved. Yet the 
Portuguese merchants who lived among this loveliness 
scarcely regarded it, and laughed at the eagerness with 
which I gathered and painted this “ capira ’’—this mere 
grass or reed, as they call it. 

C'lumijs of a dwarf palm, Tlirciiix spmosa, whicli bears 
a just-ealalile starveling date, hedge in these beautifid 
orchids from the Avash of the river, and seem a sort of 
Avater-mark that the tides rarely jJass : but the Avater often 
leaks through the mud and A'egetable barrier, and forms 
inside the ring of dwarf palms many little quiet lagoons, 
not necessarily unh.ealthy, for the Avater is changed and 
stirred by each recumng tide; and in these lagoons 
bordered by orchids find tall buslies, A\'ith large spatulato 
leaves, and white shining bracts about their floAver-stalks,* 
by panilanus, by waving oil-palms, and by mangrove ti’ce.s 
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poised oil their many feet, and telling out against the 
shining sky with their lace-like tracery of leaves — in these 
i^uict stretches of still water arc the homes and feeding- 
grounds of myriad forms of life : of blue laud-crabs, whose 
burrows riddle the black soil ; of always alert and agitated 
“ mud-fish,” * flapping and flopping tlirough the ooze ; of 
tiny amethystine red-beaked kingfishers; of kingfishers 
that are black and white, or large and grey and speckled ; 
of white egrets, of the brown and stork-like Scopus 
unibretta; of spur- winged geese; and of all-devouring 
Gypoliicrax vultures. A rustling in the vegetation, and 
a large varanus lizard slips into the water ; or on some 
trampled bank a crocodile lies asleep in the warm sun, 
with a fixed smirk hanging about his grim muzzle. These 
lagoons are places seething wnth life — life that is ever 
stirring, striving and active — and when you suddenly 
arrive, slipping and splashing in the watery footholds, the 
sudden silence that greets you is rather the frightened 
expectant hush of a thousand apprehensive creatures. 
Beyond the lagoons and this striii of mud and water, rises 
an almost impenetrable barrier of forest, nearly impossible 
to pass by land, but nhich is fortunately pierced by many 
little arms or natural canals of the Congo that intersect it 
and penetrate to the firm dry land beyond. xVs you paddle 
gently in a native canoe through the watery alleys of this 
vegetable Venice, the majestic trees firmly interlaced 
above and overarching the canal, shrouding all in pale 
green gloom, the glimpses and vistas that you get through 
the forest reveal many beautiful forms of bird and insect 
life. Barbetsf with red foreheads and large notched bills 
are sitting in stupid meditation on the twigs, giving a harsh 
and mechanical squeak if the too near approach of the 
canoe disturbs their reverie. Little African woodpeckers 
are creeping up the branches, deftly turning round towards 
the imseen side when they observe you ; largo green 
mantises or “ praying insects ” are chasing small flies with 
their great pouncing forelegs, and every now and then a 
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l-ilue rollcr-bii'il snaps up a mantis in spite of its ■wonderful 
assimilation to its leafy surroundings. Farther into the 
forest, the canal, a blind alley of water, stops, the soil 
becomes solid and ■svell raised, and a native path is dis- 
cernible, leading through the now more park-like and 
formal clumps of forest to a distant village, wlreuce tlie 
crowing of cocks and the occasional shouts of tlie iti- 
liabitants can be heard. Hut Ihe birds do not lessen 

because wo arc api)roacli- 
ing the abode of men. 
Out of the bosky trees 
little troops of black and 
white hornbills suddeidy 
start and flap their loose 
irregular flight to another 
refuge. Violet plantain- 
eaters gleam out in tlieir 
beauty from time to time ; 
golden cuckoos, yellow- 
vented bulbuls,* green 
fruit pigeons, grey ; par- 
rots, parrots that are grey 
and blue and yellow- 
sliouldered, green love- 
birds, and a mrdtitude of 
little waxbills, a medley 
of diverse and beautiful 
liirds enliven this walk 
through tlie forest along 
tlie black jrcat path with their loud cries, their lovely 
plumage, and their rapid movements. In the native 
village, which I thus reach, buried in the forest that over- 
awes a stranger with its majesty, there arc many indica- 
tions of the neighbouring fauna. These riverine natives 
along the Lower Congo find it a profitable employment to 
capture and tame every possible kind of mammal, bird, 
and reptile, which they then briutr down to the English 
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steamers or tlie merchants at Banana to sell. Here, in 
this village near Kisange arc young niamlrils with their 
little leaden-hluc faces gazing at }'ou wLstfully from the 
doorway of some native hut. In neatly-made wicker-work 
cages constructed from the light pithy wood of the baobab, 
many birds are awaiting the departure of their captors for 
Banana. Here is a giecn paii-ot,* green with a few red 
splashes on the wings, something like — irerhaps somewhat 
allied to — the Amazon jjarrot of South America. Humber- 
less little " cordons-bleus,” waxbills, and weaver birds, are 
twittering in their really pretty cages. A poor little 
Galcujo lemur sits, huddled and stupid, in his wicker prison, 
stunned by the bright daylight to which he is exposed. The 
sight of all these living things is too much for me ; and 
although I know how impossible it is to keep live creatures 
when you are travelling, I yield to the clamorous natives, 
and buy a cage of rare barbets (one of which is illustrated 
on p. 28), five in a charming little cage for a shilling, or at 
least for a shilling’s worth of cloth at the neighbouring 
factory. 

Kisangeis very nearly an island,! being encircled' by two 
arras of the Congo which only dry up occasionally in the 
dry season ; on tlie mainland, where the land is really 
firm, more game is present than on the islands and marshy 
banks of the river. Harnessed antelopes,! bush-bucks, § 
Cohis and Cvphaloplbus auteloxjes are found in certain 
quantities. Crocodiles are not so numerous here as 
towards Boina, where they become a positive irest. As an 
illustration of their boldness and rapacity, I will cite the 
following incident which has recently been reported to 
me from this part of the Congo. A Portuguese merchant 
was descending the river in his large native canoe. Ho 
was seated on a chair in the bow, and, as the canoe glided 
along, he noticed a large .'crocodile kee 2 >ing ujj with it, 
and swimming under water. He x>aid but little attention 
to tlie creature’s movements, merely noting its constant 

* l’oem:<’j!)huhis rohimtus, 

t Kisange in Kongo means “isl.nnil ” 

% Tnif/elitphns script Kii. § T. grafus. 
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pursuit to tlic canoe-iiieu, wlio laughed at its persistence. 
Suddenly, however, the crocodile sprang from the water 
and seizing the white man by the leg, nearly dragged him 
into the iiver. The Kabindas, who were paddling, inter- 
vened with great decision and presence of mind, and beat 
the crocodile about the head with their paddles so severely 
that he moderated his demands, and went off with a foot 
instead of the white man’s whole body. The victim was 
taken to an English merchant of Pouta da Lenha, who is 
skilled in surgery, and who, I believe, saved the life of 
the crocodile’s victim by skilful treatment. This should 
teach travellers on the Congo not to w'elcome the com- 
panionship of crocodiles, but lire at them in and out of 
season. Hippopotami are not so frequently seen on this 
lower part of the river, but become more numerous as we 
approach lloma. Tlie carnivora here are represented by 
civets, lovely little genet cats and leojiards, whose claws 
are used to decorate the cap.s of the chiets on the Lower 
Congo. 

The next settlement of importance is Ponta da Lenha, 
where steamers call for supplies of wood-fuel (whence the 
name in Portuguese — "The Wood Point’’). Ponta da 
Lenha, forty miles from the sea, and just out of the district 
of the mangrove swamps, offers little of interest or note 
save its fine orange trees, the only ones to be found on 
the low’er river. This place is barely above the level of 
the stream, and the shore has to be protected with piles, 
as the Congo is eating Ponta da Lenha away. Only a 
little -while ago, a French factory disappeared completely 
into the water, which now flow's twenty feet above it. In 
the ordinary course of events this place would long ago 
have disaijpeared without the intervention of man ; for 
the Lower Congo seems to be widening its bed year by 
year, and even striking out new issues towards the sea — 
at present all of them blind alleys ; but the Congo is so 
ambitious of having a delta, that I am sure he will 
ultimately attain what Iris older fellow's in Africa, the 
Nile, the Niger, and the Zambezi already possess. 

Boma, once, and that not long since, the limit of 
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European extension on the Congo, lies about eighty miles 
from the mouth of the rivei‘, and is the site of many 
“ factories ” and trading establishments belonging to the 
English, Dutch, Emnch, Portuguese, and Belgians. There 
is also a flourishing Catholic Mission here. The river at 
and below Boma somewliat resembles the Congo at 
Stanley Pool in its great breadth, its many islands, and 
tlie numberless water-birds that haunt its banks. The 
sinister influence of the barren stony hills and straitened 
stream that marks the Cataract region is over, and Nature 
expands in richness and luxuriance. No villages are 
found near the river until Vivi i.s reached. There is, it is 
true, a sort of native town near Kisange, but it is chiefly 
used for trading purposes, and is almost abandoned in the 
rainy season. Boma is, perhai)S, the most unhealthy 
place on the Congo. The heat is excessive, and behind 
the European houses lie great swamps and fetid marshes; 
which not only give rise to much fever, but breed the 
most teiTible mosquitoe.s for size and bloodthirstiness that 
I have ever known. Fortunately, both my visits there, 
coming and going, were of .short duration, and I hastened 
to leave a place which, whether from fancy or otherwise, 
seemed to me eminently disagreeable.* 

Ascending the river towards Underhill, a settlement of 
the Baptist Mission on the south bank of the Congo about 
110 miles from the sea, where I had been invited to pass 
a few days on my way to the interior, I noted the in- 
creasing asperity of the river scenery. The rounded 
grassy downs of Boma became abrupt and jagged hills 
with great red patches of bare earth, and little forest re- 
maining in their stony clefts. The graceful Hyphoene 
palms with their fan-like fronds gradually decreased in 
numbers until they finally and completely disappeared. 
Meantime the river narrowed, and wound tortuously with 
many whirlpools and sunken rocks amid the stern pre- 

* Now (1894) Boma has become the administrative capit.al of the 
Congo Free State, and draining and clearing have made it far 
healthier and more suited for the great capital it will some day 
heconip — ^TT TT ,T 
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cipitous hills, hills that were fivst becouiiii" nioniitaiiis. I 
touched at Musuka, a point of departure I'or Sao Salvador, 
and Noki, a trading station on both sides of the river, and 
finally arrived at " Underhill,” the site of a large Baptist 
Mission, a place known bj’' the natives as Tundua. 
“Underliill” stands a few miles from Vivi on the opposite 
bank, and is situated amid really picturesij^ue scenery. 
Tlie great liver takes a broad bend opposite the station, 
and is shut in on both sides by the towering hills, so that 
it rcsemljles nothing so mucli as a beautiful mountain 
lake lying in a profound gorge, save that the whirling, 
racing current shows you on reflection, that there must 
be a great river harassed and exasperated by the many 
obstacles tliat incessantly beset its hurried course towards 
the sea. Cauglit in tliis great bend, the river tearing 
down from Yivi has to jiass through a somewhat narrow 
passage, and then hurls the whole of its stream against an 
immense and imposing cliff that really seems a great 
mountain side shorn in luvlf. It rises almost perpen- 
dicularly from the water, which so boils, and whirls, and 
secthe.s, and eddies at its base, that this loop of the river 
has been called by the Portuguese “ Hell’s Cauldron.” The 
intense red colour of the earth, where the clitf has been 
scarped and bared by the rains, and its lurid reflections in 
the streaks of smooth water ; the dark purple-green woods 
that nestle in the sombre hollows of the hills — hills that 
seem pitilessly to enclose the scene and forbid escape — 
tlie unquiet water and the ghoul-like vultures, always 
soaring in black and wliite relief against the dark-toned 
background ; all these details render the grim name 
singularly a])plica1jle, tliough the scene to wliiclr it has 
been applied has a savage beauty about it that redeems 
the gloom. 

The little mission-house rvas building when I first went 
there, the xirincipal clement in its construction being, as 
in most of the temporary houses on the Lower Congo, 
what the Portuguese call “bordao,” and the English 
“Ijamboo,” but which really is tlie strong shafts of the 
full-grown fronds of I'liaiiiy apinom, a species of dsvavf 
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palm, growing abundantly on the river between Boma 
and the sea, in the marshy districts and flat mud-banks 
that border the widening river. The skeleton of the 
house is first formed by a scaffolding of stout poles cut 
from among the saplings of the neighbouring forest, and 
in between these the “bamboo” rods are worked, and 
make an e.xcellent and firm partition through the chinks 
of which the air can freely penetrate. Underhill is a 
pretty station, but so shut in by natural obstacles that it 
is difficult to explore much of the neighbourhood in the 
absence of any path over the stony hills, where the strong 
grass, growing often six feet high, does not conduce to a 
pleasant walk. 

I was preparing to make a little journey along the 
soirtli bank of the river, hoping ultimately to reach Stanley 
Pool, when on the eve of my departure the Belgique, a 
steamer belonging to the African International Association, 
called at Underhill, and the captain gave me a message 
from the chief of Vivi station, inviting me to come over 
to see Mr. Stanley, who had just returned from Europe. 
I deferred my intended departure for a day, and accom- 
panied the captain of the Belgique on his way up stream 
to Vivi. Several times before, I had seen this vessel pass 
the mission and then disappear, as it were, into the very 
mountain side, for the entrance to “ Hell’s Cauldron ” was 
strangely hidden, so that to the great wish I entertained 
of meeting Stanley in Africa, and disconr.sing with liim 
there on African tilings was added a vague curiosity to 
see what was ‘‘roninl the comer" of this great gorge in 
the moiiutaiu.s. V’hat T did see, on turning a bend in 
the straitened and harassed stream, here flowing between 
precipitous hills of a thon.sand feet, was Vivi, which, as it 
rose bright and glistening under the afternoon sun, its 
white houses crowning a great, gaunt cliff, and gleaming 
out in their brightness like some Eastern city on a fortress- 
hill, did, indeed, hardly look a peaceful settlement, but 
rather the stronghold of some river pirate and the store- 
house of his booty. The little steamer, fearful in those 
days of struggling to the foot of Vivi Hill, where the last 

n 
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strong rush of water was difficult to stem, put into a little 
creek — Belgique Creek as it is still called — and hero we 
landed, and walked through moist woods and dank ravines 
to Vivi, the last part of the way being an arduous ascent 
along a red clayey road. As we neared the station, 
increasing numbers of people were seen, till, arriving in 
the centre of the great oblong space round which the 
houses stand, it was like assisting at some huge African 
fair. Two hundred and eighty Zanzibaris had tinived the 
day before, in addition to tho.se that were already at the 
station, and then there were “ Kruboys,” “ Kabindas,” and 
many of the natives from the vicinity ; for, in addition to 
the already numerous arrivals, several important chiefs 
with their crowds of followers had come to hold a palaver 
of honour, a sort of afternoon call, on “ Bula Matadi,” * to 
welcome him back to his work on the Congo. Here he 
was, seated on his camp-chair, his pipe in his mouth, and 
a semicircle of grinning kinglets squatting in front of him, 
some of them smoking long-stemmed, little-bowled pipes 
in complacent .silence, and others putting many questions 
to “ Bula Matadi ” as to his recent journey to Europe — to 
“ Mputo,” the land beyond the sea, as they call it — and 
receiving his replies with expressions of incredulous 
wonder, tapping their open mouths with their hands. I 
paused involuntarily to look at this group, for Stanley had 
not yet seen me approaching, and was unconscious of 
observation. Perhaps he never posed better for his picture 
than at that moment, as he sat benignly chatting and 
smoking with the native cliiefs, his face lighting iqj with 
amusement at their naive remarks, while the bearing of 
his head still retained that somewhat proud carriage that 
inspired these African cliieftains with a real respect for 
his wislies, and a desire to retain his friendship. Any one 
observing Stanley at this moment could comprehend the 
great influence he po.sse.sses over tlic native mind on the 
Congo, and could realise how that influence must tend 
toward peace wherever Stanley’s fame has reached, for to 


* Stanley’s Cons:o name, “ The llock Breaker.’ 
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attack a Meud of Stanley’s seems to the natives scarcely 
less futile than attacking Stanley himself. Stanley turned 
suddenly as the chief of the station introduced me, and 
■^velconied me in a thoroughly cordial manner; then 
dismissing the native chiefs, who had examined me 
curiously under the belief that I was “ Bula Matadi’s ” son, 
he sent Dualla for some tea. Drralla was a handsome 
Somali lad, son of the chief of the i)olice at Aden, and 
versed in many European and African languages. He 
had been Stanley’s body-servant on the Congo since 1879. 

On the first night of my arrival we were a larger party 
— some twenty-seven wliite men in all — than the ordinary 
dining-room would comfortably contain, so, as the night 
was brilliantly line and .still, the long dinner-table was 
spread in the open moonlight near the edge of the jagged 
cliff, and lierc we sat long after the meal was over, calmly 
enjoying the balmy night, and listening to Stanley’s always 
vivid descriptions of past African experiences, enhanced 
in this case by such a sirlendid mise cii schtc to his dis- 
course as Vivi, the dark mountains, tlie rushing river, and 
the quiet moonlight could lend. Vivi station* is about 
SCO feet above the sea, and a clear 270 feet above the 
Congo. The projecting mass of hill upon which the 
station is placed rises higher as it nears the river, and is 
almost inapproachable save from tlie inland side, or by 
means of a road winding up from the river bank. On the 
left of this precipitous hill a little stream, dashing in tiny 
cascades through a series of small chasms in the blue-grey 
rock, gives rise to some vegetation, and, indeed, rather 
picturesque hanging woods, and fertilises the large gardens 
and banana plantations tliat have been made in the valley. 
This stream is very nearly perennial, but in the dry season 
it occasionally fails, otherwise it may be looked upon as 
the water siqjply of Vivi, for its water is more agreeable 
to drink than that of the Congo, which, though perfectly 
wholesome, is charged ndth sandy sediment and has often 

* Vivi iij no longer in existence. It was found to be a very mi- 
licaltliy place, and the river .-ipproach was very difficult. The settle- 
ment, therefore, was removed to the opiiosito bank at Matadi. — 11. [I. J. 
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a taste of •weak tea. On the opposite side of Vivi Hill 
opens another valley, full of richly-hued green woods, 
rising and falling till they reach the distant rolling downs 
that rise above “ Hell’s Cauldron.” Behind Vivi a huge 
mass of rock towers up into the sky, scantily covered with 
tufts of vegetation, and surmounted hy great blocks of 
.stone that look like the remains of a cairn or some 
Druidical temple. 

To describe one of Hr. Stanley’s stations is no very 
satisfactory task, for, by the time your description is 
printed and published, the place may be utterly trans- 
formed, and indeed, so c|uickly do things march now on 
the Congo that Vivi, the most stable of all the establish- 
ments, is probably no longer as I knew it.* However, in 
the beginning of 1883, the arrangement of the buildings 
was pretty much as follows. On the summit, and ]iear 
the rivorward edge of the cliff, was a flat and le\el 
platform, nearly artificial, and about eighty feet sfiiuire. 
Hei'e were placed several important houses. The prin- 
cipal one contained an upper story, with Mr. Stanley’s 
bedroom, and on the gi’onnd-floor a large sitting-room, 
surrounded by amply filled book-shelves, the doctor’s 
room and laboratory, the bed-room of the second in 
command, a “ store,” an office or bureau, and a gun-room. 
This house ■was going to be removed and rebuilt — or 
rather, an entirely new buildmg wns to be put in its 
place, as it was hot and badly adapted for the climate ; 
the double walls did not seem to render it much cooler, 
and moreover, had become the home of a colony of 
abominable little bats, whose scxueakijig, both at dawn 
and sunset, was most fidgeting; perhaps, however, on 
account of the bats, mosquitoes were almost absent at 
Ahvi, a gi’eat and appreciable relief to those who suffer 
from their venomous bites. The opposite building to 
“ Stanley’s House ” was a large sort of one-storied barrack, 
containing a number of bedrooms for the white residents, 
and a large dining-room open on three sides to the air. 


Is no longer in existence, as I Lnvo already pointed out. — U. H. J. 
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There were also on this upper plateau, which might be 
called the fashionable part of Vivi, an observatory, a 
shower-bath, a pigeon-house, and the usual domestic 
offices. From the verandah tliat runs along the shady 
side of Stanley’s hoiise a most beautiful view of the Lower 
Congo, with its woody islands, its swirling rapids, and 
noble do^vns may be obtained. Here, also, are placed 
many comfortable seats and chairs, and in the warm 
afternoon hours it is pleasant to rest here, half dreamily, 
with a nice book from the well-furnished library, and let 
one’s eyes wander from its pages to the sun-steeped 
landscape below the hill. Prom this raised square two 
broad flights of steps lead down to an oblong space of 
ground with a long garden in the centre, round which are 
placed houses for white men, kitchens, stores, piggeries, 
fowl-houses, and finally, apart from all the rest, a powder 
magazine. Beyond these, and generally below, for the 
" white ” part of Vivi occupies the summit of the hill, all 
the settlements and little tidy cabins of the Zanzibaris, 
the Krumen, and the ICabindas are placed, each race 
forming, as it were, a little colony by itself. This “ native 
town” is scrupulously clean, and some of the little 
compounds belonging to the headmen, or to those whose 
married condition entitles them to a more excluded way 
of living, ai'e really very pretty and bright, with their 
tiny plantations, and floc^ of chickens and Muscovy 
ducks. In any direction, if you want to leave Vivi, you 
must go down. The prettiest walk lies towards the 
little brook. Thence, at sunrise and towards sunset, the 
women wend their way with their pitchers balanced on 
the head, to bring water for their households. Lower 
down the stream, near where the road to Isangila crosses 
it, is the washing-place where, under the shelter of a few 
well-placed umbrageous trees, the women spend the noon- 
time over the linen. It is here that all the gossip is 
exchanged among the coloured ladies ; and it is here that, 
if your “ boy ” obtains a few minutes’ leave, he comes to 
revel in the scandal of black society. 

Life at Vivi had a certain monotony, and one day 
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j)assed much like another, save that on Sundays no work 
was clone, and an air of decorous dtdncss ijervaded evevy- 
thing. Wlien I stayed at Vivi it was generally to ohtaiii 
a temporary rest, and theivfore I led piincipally an 
indoor life and devoted myself to arranging the facts 1 
had already collected in divers expeditions. My tijne 
paissed much as follows. In the early morning, ahont six, 
my Zanzibari servant would come into my room with a 
tray of light In-eakfast — coffee, bread and butter, sardines, 
^cc. I dallied over this meal with one of the hundred ami 
fifty books of the station lihmry, and then sauntered out 
in pyjamas to the shower-bath just outside the house, and 
after refreshing myself with a good douche, 1 dressed 
and took a walk to hotanise or sketch. At noon we all 
met at breakfast — or lunch — wliich was laid on the long 
table in the nearly open-air dining-room I have aln^ady 
mentioned. This meal generally began with soup, and 
then there would follow roast meat and boiled, the llesli 
of sheep, goat, pig, or an occasional antelope; chicken, 
cooked in clifferejit ways, curry, and all the most dazzling 
show that tinned-meats could offer — ^not very Irrilliant or 
toothsome these latter it must be owned — and 1 m}'.se]f 
always preferred plain roast goat, however tough, to the 
imsipid coutents of a tin, notwith.standing the attructivci 
title it might bear in the menu. 

Li.shon vine and Bordeaux were always on the table, 
and occasionally beer. Breakfast wountl up with coflee 
and biscuits, and the meal fini.shed, every one sejiarated 
to pass away the hot hour's of the day either in siesta or 
reading beneath the cool verandah. This was the silent 
hour, when scarcely even a Zanzibari was seen stirring, 
and where the European perspired tranquilly in pyjamas. 
About four, afternoon tea was about, or afternoon coffee 
or chocolate, as you preferred it. It was generally made 
separately for you by your own " boy,” and either drunk 
in one’s own room, or enjoyed amid a group of gossipers 
in the common sitting-room. Then u'ork began again in 
earnest. The pickaxes of the road-makers, the hammering 
from the carpenter’s shop, the cries of the Kruboys 
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unloiulins ('nrgo tVmn a :^leariii'r, tlip jaliboring of the 
natives couio to tratllc Ihoir in-oflui'ts against the white 
niau’s elotii, beads, wii-e, ami gin, all formed tlie busy 
turmoil that rose from the awaking station, and which 
continncd till the sun was down, and the bell had sounded 
for cessation of work. Then the cooking fires of the 
Zanzibaris and the Kruboys twinkled in the dusky bush, 
and the dinnei’-table was laid for tlie white inen, witli the 



pleasant glow of lamplight reflected on the white clotli 
and the knives and forks, like a glimpse of far-off 
civilization. Every one expanded at dinner-time. The 
anxious chief forgot his anxieties; those who thought 
they were going to die of fever seemed at any rate 
resolved to die with a full stomach ; the doctor rubbed 
his hands and looked hopeful; people who had been 
“distant” with one another during the day became 
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cordial ; and after the meal was over, and the cigars and 
wine were placed on the table, we would grow so interested 
in discussions as to the relative merits of the governments, 
the journals, and the theatres of our respective lauds, that 
in our conversation we were completely transported back 
to Europe. So much so, that when we bade each other 
good-night, it gave cpiite a revulsion to our thoughts to 
leave the brightly-lighted dining-room, the laughing faces 
and the eager talk, and walk off to one’s bedroom through 
the warm and scented African night, where the Southern 
Cross rose above that great rushing river, and where the 
deep silence was only broken at times by the cry of a 
night-bird or the yelp of a distant dog. 
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Leaving Vivi for a time, I returned to Underhill, to 
undertake the journey along the south bank of the river 
for wliicli I had made previous preparations, with the 
intention, however, of returning to Mr. Stanley’s station 
should I not succeed in my enterprise. I intended, at any 
rate, to visit the interesting native town of Palabala, 
which lay aliont six miles from the Congo, due south from 
Vivi. Having mustered my few carriers, most of them 
the rift-raff of Boma, I left Underhill in the sultry noon- 
time and toiled at first up a steep and stony hill, most 
exasperating in character, where my feet slipped back at 
every step off the sharp-edged stones. Then as the little 
groups of Mission buildings vani.shed behind, shut out by 
the brow of tlie hill, a fresh stretch of the river Congo, 
rolling swiftly along tlirougli naiTOwing liauks, came into 
view, with Vivi rising high above its north bank, a crest 
of wbito houses surmounting a scarped n'd cliff. Tlio 
road winding down from this eagle’s nest to tlic riverside 
was very distinctly seen. The stream of the Congo here. 
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iiccoi'ding to Mr. Stanley’s soundings, is of immense 
depth, ninety fathoms, and in the rainy season flows at tlic 
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from view. It is flowing from the north, find Palabala lies 
nearly due east. The path thither leads you through two 
or three native villages of a comfortable and iJrosperous 
appearance, and suggesting here and there by certain 
cunning shifts and contrivances that their inhabitants are 
not bereft of savoir vivre. There are well-cultured plots 
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of maize and manioc, here and there a lime, and even an 
orange tree (these latter rare), papaw trees, and the 
beautiful passion-flower, which gives the fruit kuoum as 
maracuja or grenadilla, is carefully trained over a frame- 
work of sticks. Little beds of earth are being assiduously 
hoed, and are marked out with geometrical accurac}’ by 
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means of the same device as our gardeners employ at 
home, a tight string tied from peg to peg, only that in 
this case a sort of bast or fibre is used instead of string. 
There are clucking fowls with small chicks about them, 
carefully housed in large hencoops made of withes and 
grass to protect the chickens from their many enemies ; 
and for the hens to laj' in, and the fowls to roost in at 
night, neat little hen-houses iire mised on posts, out of the 
reacli of snakes. 



UOSUO HOUSE. 


In a rough sort of shanty, const ructed principally of 
overlaid palm-fronds, arc the goats and the sheep (the 
sheep are of the usual Central African stock, with short 
hairy coats, supplemented in tlie ram by a splendid silky 
mane from his chin to his stomach) ; and even, rarely, we 
may see a black high-shouldered Indlock stalled in a not 
ill-iashioned manger made of the same material. 

The houses are well and neatly built, generally raised a 
foot above the ground on a platform of beaten earth. 
There is first of all a framework of stout poles, one 
very long pole forming the apex of the slanting and 
wide-spreading roof, and on this is fixed a covering of 
thin laths and dried grass. The roof extends some 
feet beyond the body of the house, and in front is 
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pi'olougetl to 11 sort of veraiKlali, further sup]iortecl by two 
extra poles, and susceptible of any niodilication, from 
being the shady space of a few feet where the inmates of 
the house pass most of their time, to becoming the great 
receirtion-placc and palaver-ground of kings. Here, as we 
pass, the inhabitants of each house are nearly always 
assembled. The women look up from pounding palm- 
kernels and show all their teeth in a grin at the “ mun- 
dele ” (white man) ; the men, squatted in lazy ease, take 
their largo-bowled pipe.s from their mouths and call out a 
salutation, generally “ Mavimpi,” whilst, iiTesolute be- 
tween the threshold and the interior, large-headed, round- 
eyed children mutely and distrustfully regard the white 
man, who must in their eyes as much embody some notion 
of uncanny bogeyism as the traditional black man does 
to English children. 

Around each village there is a grove of bananas, or 
plantains, a perpetual source of food supply to their 
cultivators. Two sorts of fruit are principally eaten hero ; 
the plantain, which has no sweet taste, but is excellent 
roasted and eaten with butter, and the richly sweet 
banana. 

The style of scenery on the road to Palabala is typical 
of the cataract region of the Congo, a succession of stony 
hills, covered with rough gras.s, and rich, fertile valleys 
with luxuriant forests and running streams in their depths. 
About midway to Palabala, you have to cross by means of 
a native ferry the river Mposo,* a rapid stream that rises 
near' Siio Salvador, and flows into the Congo exactly 
opposite Vivi. IJeyond this the road is all up hill and 
down dale, till at length we descry a fringe of forest which 
marks the site of Palabala, on the crest of a great hill, 
ICOO feet high. As 1 pass through the native village, the 
people cry out “ Mundele, mundele," and several come 
foru'ard and salute me with “ ’Morning,” a contraction of 
" Good-morning,” wliicli they have learnt from the 


* Mjmso meaus buffalo. Many African rivers are named after 
animals. 
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missionarios. The missionary of the Livingstone Inland 
Mission, v-ho was resident at Palabala, gave me a kind 
reception, and a welcome meal ■was soon prepared for 
me by his orders. There were delicious fried bananas, 
pounded pea-nut sauce 'ndth roast cliicken, “ palm-oil 
chop,” and many other native dishes, supplemented witli 
a few European accessories. After dinner I attended 
prayers with the missionary in the school-house, where 



MOUTH OF MPO.SO BIVF.n. 


an 7^ng]i.sh lady, one of the members of the mission, 
was residing. Here some t'U'enty people were assembled, 
principally boys. There was a little giggling at our 
approach, otherwise they were well-behaved. The 
missionary prayed in Eiote (the language of the Lower 
Congo) and in English, and also read a chapter of tlie 
Bible in the same tongues. The subject in Eiote was not 
wisely chosen, being a wearisome record of Jewish wars, 
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where familiar-sounding Bible names were strangely- 
mixed up -with unintelligible Fiote. All the while the 
black congregation (swelled this evening by my five 
porters) sat stolidly unmoved, although the missionary 
strove to infuse as much interest as possible into his 
discourse. After this followed a Moody and Sankey hymn 
in Fiote, in Avhich I felt anything but at home, and could 
only make semblance with my lips to be following. 
Finally, a short prayer finished up the whole, and then 
began a ceremony which the natives woiild not misa for 
the world. Each one came separately and shook hands 
with the lady, the missionary and myself, accompanying 
the shake-hands with a “ goo’-night. Sir,” applied 
indifferently to either sex. We also retired to our rooms, 
and although mine was rather damp (there was a fine 
crop of mushrooms — alas ! not edible, and waving grass 
growing on my bedroom floor), I had a comfortable bed 
and .slept well. 

It was very humid and wet at Palabala. Every morn- 
ing and evening a thick mist surrounded ever}^thing and 
rendered the place clammy and unhealthy. There are 
four kings or chieftains in this neighbourhood, Kongo- 
Mpaka, Xikiangila, Tantia, and a small boy, whose name 
I forget. Kongo-Mpaka is the head king, and only owes 
allegiance to the king of Congo at Sao Salvador. A little 
while ago one of the queens of this king of Congo made a 
sort of progress through his dominions, and was received 
with great respect at Palabala. The local dialect here is 
a very pure form of the Fiote (Fiotc really means the 
“ people,” the “ mass ” ) or “ Congo ” tongue, which has 
been studied by Europeans ever since the days of 
Brusciotto (1659), Proyart (1776), and Canecattim (1806). 
The Portuguese has largely influenced this tongue, .us may 
be seen by the vocabulary ; and perhaps at Palabala there 
arc even more terms of that language in common use than 
farther north; nor is this to be wondered at, when we 
con.sider that Portugal has for four centuries exercised a 
dominating influence, religious and political, over these 
lands. 
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x\t Palalialti tlio natives were, at the time of my visit, 
clisY)Osed to Vje impudent ami even aggressive towards white 
men, but during the last few montlis of my stay on tlie 
Congo, tliey modified their tone, owing to their commorcial 
relations with IMr. Stanley’s expedition. 

They are very snjierstitious, and for every person tlint 
dies somebody is made " ndoki ” (or “ devil possessed ”), 
and has to take tlie casca poison.* This is usually 
administered in such a Avay as to he merely a strong 
emetic, under the idea that the victim may “ bring up ” 
the devil, and cast him out with his bile. They think a 
great deal of their “ Nlimba’' and on the south bank of 
the river, where Mr. .Stanley’s influence is not as yet so 
firmly established as in the neighbourhood of Yivi, it is 
dangerous for a white man to ofl'eud these fanatics, who 
will severely beat him (as they did a young member of 
the Livingstone Mission) with their long wands or stavi-.s 
in return for fancied slights. The Nkimba are in all 
probability males undergoing eircumci.sion, and initiation 
into the rites of marriage. 'I’hcy may be of any age., boys 
of eleven or men of forty; but generally the “Nkimba- 
shii) ” is undergone by young men. A fuller description 
of their ceremonies and ob-servances will be found in 
Chapter XVI. 

The peojjle of I’alabala may be said to “patronise” 
Christianity, a religion which, in my opinion, they are in 
their present mental condition totally unfitted to under- 
stand. When the missionary holds a Sunday service in 
King Kongo-Mpaka’s house, some twenty or thirty idlers 
look in, in a genial way, to see what is going on, much as 
w'e might be present at any of their ceremonies. The)' 
behave very well, and imitate, with th[it exact mimicry 
w'hich only the negro posscsseis, all our gestures and 
actions, so that a hasty observer would conclude they 

* 'lhi.s “Casoa” poison i.s propared fioin the tliick, hard bark of a 
large tree, Eryihrophimini, Ouineenne, from 40 to 100 feet iu height, 
belonging to the tribe Dimorithnndfoe, sub-order Cmsalpiniai, Nat. 
Or<l. J.cyuminosif. See Monteiro, ‘ Angola and liiver Congo,’ vol. i. 
pp. 61-G5; and Oliver, ‘Flora of Tropical Africa,’ vol. ii. pp. 320-321. 
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were really touclied by the service. They kneel down 
with an ahinuhii of devotion, clasp their hands, and say 
“ Amen ” with a deep ventral enthusiasm. The missionary, 
on the occasion tliat I accompanied him, gave a short 
sermon in Fiote, well expressed considering the little time 
he had been studying the language. The king constantly 
took up tlie end of some phrase, and repeated it with 
patronising interest after the missionary, just to show how 
he was attending, throwing meanwhile a furtive glance 
at his wives, who were not pursuing their avocations out- 
side with sufficient diligence. A short prayer concluded 
the service, and when the king rose from his knees, he 
promptly demanded the loan of a hand-screw to effect 
some alteration in his new canoe. 

Eoutid Palabala the vegetation is very rich. There is 
beautiful forest in the valleys wherein pine-apples grow 
wild, and the bracken fern gives a familiar air to the 
undergrowth in the woodland glades. The Cucurhitaccce 
are very noticeable here, particularly one species that has 
most gorgeous fruits ; they are egg-shaped, about the size 
of a pear, and covered with prickles. The outside is the 
most brilliant orange colour; when ripe, the husk splits 
into four sections, displaying the interior where the black 
seeds are lying enveloped in pulp of the richest crimson 
hue I liavc ever seen in nature. The commonest birds 
round Palabala are tlie grey iiarrot, the Gypohierax 
vulture, and a small black lioriibill. 

In my journeys beyond this place I reached to the river 
Lufti, but the extortions of the local chief, the difficulty 
of procuring food, and the uiitrustworthiiiess of my 
carriers, who -were secretly in league with the natives, 
rendered any further progi-ess along this inhospitable 
route inadvisable, esjjecially as Mr. Stanley’s road to the 
north of the rivtr was open to me, where I should be 
perfectly free from the exactions of the native chiefs, and 
have merely the usual physical difficulties of ordinary 
African travelling to contend with. In fact, in the end 
of 1882, this road along the southern side of the Congo 
offered many obstructions which liave since been removed. 
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The negro can only be ruled by gentle firmness, and the 
long-suffering missionaries are the worst people possible 
to deal with him. A “ rule of lo^'e ” he takes for a con- 
fession of weakness, and abuses it accordingly. When 
I had once entered Palabala, where the Livingstone 
missionaries have been patiently working for three years, 
I could not leave it, either to go backwards or forwards, 
until I liad paid the rascally old king, Kongo-Mpaka, in 
the missionary’s presence, a present of gin to the value 
of 25s. The missionary felt humiliated at liaving to 
interpret the king’s demand, but it was a case of /orcc, 
majeurc, and my kind host was powerless in the matter, 
having been so often exposed to forced contributions 
himself. However, this is all altered now.* Mr. Stanley’s 
agents have recently made treaties with the chiefs at 
Palabala and in the neighbourhood, and as a result of 
their efforts the southern road now no longer offers the 
slightest difficulty to even a solitary traveller. I returned 
to Vivion the first day of the Hew Year, 1883, and was in 
time to participate in a very enjoyable dinner which 
celebrated the Jour do I’An. The succeeding week was 
occupied in making various excursions and in preparing 
for my great journey up the river, which was to take place 
with the help, and under the auspices of Mr. Stanley’s 
expedition. Amongst the various shorter trips, however, 
which I made at different times to places in the 
neighbourhood of Vm, was a visit to the celebrated 
Falls of Yelala, the greatest and first-known rapids of 
the Congo, which I will here describe because of their 
natural sequence to tlie country already treated of, 
although I did not actually see them until my return 
from the upper river. 

The Falls of Yelala are only .some nine miles from Vivi 
as the crow flies, but by the winding road it is a distance 
of thirteen or fourteen. I started amid the morning mists 
that marked the commencement of the dry season. The 


* Still more so in 1S92, wlieii llio peoplu are .SL'ini-civilizeil, quiet 
and contented under Couto Free State rule. — H. H. J. 
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overarching grass, rank and high with the previous rainy- 
season’s growth, was most fatiguing and difi&cult to pass 
tlirough, and before I halted at the pleasant little village 
of Nguvi Mparula, I was cut and scratched and slashed 
to such an exasperating degree that I was quite out of 
temper, the more so as myriads of little barbed seeds had 
crept down the back of my neck, and were pricking me 
at every motion of my body. At Nguvi Mpanda a few 



CHIEF OF XanVI UFANDA. 


minutes of welcome rest in the verandah of the chief’s 
liouse, and long copious drinks of creamy, frothing “ palm- 
wine ” just drawn from the tree,* restored me to equani- 
mity, and I Avas enabled to reciprocate the profession of 
brotherhood on the part of the amiable chief with like 
effusion. He had not yet wearied of a whistle I had given 
him on a previous visit, and used it with unnecessary 
frequency to enforce his commands. I ought to remark, 

* lu lliis ca.sc', EOiis O'tiiiteeitsis, Iho oil-lialui, but tlic sap of other 
piilma, as will be seen farther on, is used as ii beverase. 
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en passant, that the paliu-wine was served in a silver-yilt 
■jug, and drank out of a silver-gilt goblet. This will give 
you an idea of how civilization is acting upon Ngu\i 
Mpanda. 

The path leading to Yelala branched off from the 
Isangila road a short distance beyond this village. For 
some half mile we wandered through plantations of sweet 
potatoes and ground-nuts, and then emerging from the 
thick vegetation, stood on the brow of a great hill, from 
which an astonishing sweep of view was commanded. 
We looked right across a wide expanse of rolling grassy 
down and winding valleys, at a colossal mass of rising- 
ground, surmounted by a fringe of dark trees, where lay 
the distant village of Yelala. To the right bold ranges of 
hills on the other bank of the invisible Congo, and to tlie 
left more hills from whence the little river Loa takes its rise. 
The humpy valley at my feet seemed a long basin of disli- 
like shape, shut in by these many mountains. I call it a 
“ humpy ” valley, because it was very unequal in surface. 
Little hummocks or hillocks broke up its nnilbrmity, .and 
it was dotted and strewn with blocks of white quartz, whicli 
seemed as if they had been recently washed out of the 
crumbling hillside by the heaay rains. A grand view for 
space and aerial effect it was, and one moreover singularly 
characteri.stic of this part of the Congo; but withal ugly, 
inhospitable, and tame. All alike, hills and valleys were 
clothed with waving yellow-green grass, the monotony 
only broken by the intrusive blocks of quartz. Save in 
one or two sheltered valleys, where a few pitiful oil-palms 
clustered, not a tree was to be seen ; .and the little gnarled 
bushes here and there to be found were almost covered 
with the tall, feathery grass that was emphatically the 
king of the country. The only signs of animal life were 
rery large grasshoppers, rvith green bodies and .scarlet 
wings, that whirred acro-ss the path in a blaze of scarlet, 
and then settled down on some grass stalk and relapsed 
into a monotony of green. Tlie country was not lacking 
in water, fortunately, and our immoderate thirst, after 
scrambling down the rocky liillsidc, was amply quenched 
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in tlie cool limpid water that flowed tlirongli c“.vor\' ^'alIl'y 
and ravine. 

It was with great relief that we left this country of 
grass and rocks behind 
us, and entered the 
village of Kai, which 
was embosomed in j'icli 
vegetation. Here we 
paused to di’ink more 
palm-wine, for the 
thirst engendered by 
the terrible sei’ainble 
over loose stones and 
through the rasping 
grass was overpower- 
ing, and fortunate we 
were to lie able to 
queucli it with freshly- 
drawn “ inalafu ” (tlio 
sap of the palm tree), 
wliicli, to my tlunking, 
is nowhere so deliciou.s 
as in the environs of 
Vivi. Good palm-wine 
resembles strong sweet 
cider, and is rpiite as 
heady. 

Kai is little more 
than a suburb of Yelala 
village, and the short 
distance between the 
two is filled u]j with 
plantations and lianana 
groves. The rich and rank vegetation that surrounds 
the neatly-built houses is most amazing, compared with 
tlie barrenness outside. I saw some remarkably fine 
clumps of euphorbias * as I entered the village of 



Enyhorhia hermcntviu' 
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Yelala, and further on, some handsome Dracoyaas* or 
dragon trees, in full blossom, with graceful sprays of 
small cream-coloured flovvem depending from among the 
spikey leaves, the general aspect of the plant recalling 
the Yuccas, to which it is distantly allied. It is the 
first and only time that I remember to have seen this 
Dramim on the Congo, and it seems curious to find it 
preserved thus in a village. Indeed, it is an interesting 
fact that so many irlants should be found growing in the 
villages in this part of Africa, which ai’e never to be .seen 
in the open. The euphorbias, for instance, I have never- 
seen in a wild state, so to speak, brrt they exist in all the 
villages on or near the Congo from Yelala to llolobo. 
Their native name in Congo is “ Ndiza,” but although they 
are known and named, I never could ascertain that any 
superstitious value or importance was attached to them 
which would serve to explain their constant presence in 
native towns ; perhaps the real solution of this fact, as also 
of the presence of large trees and luxuriant vegetation 
round the villages, is that all the uninhabited country is 
periodically set on fire by the natives, arrd that only in 
those places which the bitsh-fires do not reach can rich 
vegetation and forest trees exist. It is evident — and, 
indeed, the fact has struck Stanley, Schweinfurtli, and 
most observant African travellers — that the grass fires 
must largely affect the “ phytography ” of Africa. 

The chief of Yelala I discovered by chance in the act of 
performing a very hasty toilet in my honour. He was 
wrapping a piece of velvet round his loinis, in exchange for 
the dirty cloth that was his cvery-day dress. .He added 
to this a long livery-coat, wJiicli must have been splendid 
ill the days when it retained all its buttons, and then, 
issuing from his palisaded hut, he greeted me most politely. 
His name, he told me, was Ntete Mbongo, and he was 
chief of Yelala, of Kai, and of three other villages with 
very long names that I forget. A long, conical shaped 
head, like an Aztec ; a pair of very fine expressive eyes. 


Eracceiia Sa/mulduuwki. 
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siirmountecl by strongly-marked eyebrows, a well-shaped 
nose, and thin lips, made up an original and certainly 
distinguished physiognomy ; and though there were at 
times passing glimpses of expression that suggested cruelty 
and greed, they were dispersed by an unusually pleasant 
smile for an African chief. After the usual exchange of 
“ Mbote, mbote ” (the common salutation of the Congo), 
and the inspection of my tent and my bed, the chief called 
to his little son, who came running up with a splendid 
fish laid upon a banana leaf. It was freshly caught, and the 
bloom of life still hovered about its pinky scales. Tliis, 
and a basket of eggs, was the chief’s present ; and, as I 
was very hungry, and had not tasted fish for many weeks, 
the gift was welcome. The fish, indeed, was delicious, 
tasting and looking much lilce salmon, and there was so 
much flesh on it that I had, first, fish-soup, then boiled-fish 
with egg-.sauce, and then fish cutlets fried in butter, and 
then, after I had thoroughly dined off him, there still 
remained sufficient to satisfy the Zanzibaris. The next 
morning, at an early horrr, we started under the guidance 
of the old chief to view the great Falls of Yelala — to view 
them, not as my predecessors had mostly done, from the 
summit of a high and distant lull, but to contemplate this 
wonderful rush of water from so near a point that the 
spray fell in fine showers over the waterproof I had 
fortunately donned. The journey thither was very 
fatiguing. At first the road led through plantations and 
pleasant forest glades, but .soon quitted this grateful 
verdure and umbrageous foliage, and took us over a steep 
and stony liill, where the rocks were disposed in ascents 
which were almost stair-like, more resembling, however, 
the sides of the pyramids, for each step was fitted for a 
giant’s leg to mount, being often three feet high. Faraji, 
one of my Zanzibaris, hoisted me laboriously up each 
successive block, while the agile old chief, having wisely 
divested liimself of his blue velvet, skipped up the steep 
ascent like any goat. At length we reached the highest 
Ijoint, and then — imagine my disappointment — instead of 
looking .sheer down on the river, as I had hoped, another 
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valley of waving grass, and yet another hillside, lay before 
us. The descent was little less fatiguing than the clinib 
had been, for the legs grew weary and palsied with con- 
tinual jumps of three feet from block to block. Then the 
grass of the succeeding valley tore and scratched ns, and 
as I mounted the next, and what seemed tlie last, ascent, 
I was convinced that the Falls of Yelala could never 
reward me for such exertions. 

However, we eventu.'illy ceased to ascend, and as the 
path began to round the summit of the hill, we looked 
down on an imposing scene, whilst the sudden turn in the 
path brought to our ears a deafening roar of falling water. 

It uKis a grand view, and the very position from which 
we gazed on this scene was enough to render it more than 
usually striking. The jiath hung just on the edge of a 
conical hill, and here, where we paused, a great slab of 
basalt jutted out over a terrible precipice. From this pro- 
jection wo looked down some hundred feet on the giant 
Congo, leaping over the rocks and dashing itself wrath- 
fully against the imprisoning hills. Several islands 
bestrewed its stream, one especially reinarkable from 
lieing a mass of velvet woods. This was called the 
“ Island of Pelicans,” for numbers of these great birds used 
this inaccessildu spot as a breeding-place. 

Before the first fall took place the river came gliding on 
so smoothly, witli sucli a glas.sy surface, as if ne^'or sus- 
jiecting the terrible conflict before it, and when at first it 
met the rocks and the descent it streamed over them 
almost unresistingly until, exasperated by repeated checks, 
in the last grand Fall of Yelala, it lashed itself into white 
and roaring fury, and the sound of its auger deafened one’s 
ears, and the .sight of its foam dazzled the eyes. I had 
wislicd to pause long on this leck, and even make it the 
limit of my journey, but the old chief, who was enter- 
prising enough to jiersonally conduct a party of Cook’s 
tourists (anil who knows that he may not yet do so ?), 
insisted on my completing the descent, and viewing the 
falls from their Iranks. I really doubted whether I could 
ever manage to do so without at any rate seriously 
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damaging myself in the perilous enterprise, or even 
tumbling headlong into the river ; but somehow, by means 
of a rope and a stout rod, I managed at last to reach a 
ledge of rock, where the spray of the great waves fell, and 
thence I made my way to a series of little caverns in the 
wall of stone, whence I could view the Tails of Yelala at 
my ease. 

In all probability the Congo never descends here more 
than twelve feet at a time, but the constant succession of 
falls and the obstructing rocks lash the water into a state 
of indescribable fury. It is a splendid race of waves. 
Some seem to outstrip the others, and every now and then 
the water rebounding from the descent meets the oncoming 
mass, and their contact sends a shoot of foam and clouds 
of spray into the air. The rocks near the water’s edge 
are covered with a long, filamentous water-weed of intense 
verdure, and looking like masses of long, green hair. White 
phmhago and many bright fiiowers are growing in the 
interstices of the grey rocks, over wdiich large blue and 
red lizards chase the flies that are half-stupidly basking in 
the sunlight. There is a great overhanging mass of rock 
which the shade never quite deserts, and where the native 
fishermen are frying the just-caught fish for their mid-day 
meal. The wicker-w’ork fishing baskets and traps are 
lying about, emptied of their contents, of which such as 
are not being smoked or grilled are tied together in threes 
and fours, and put in the shade till their captors are ready 
to depart. Sometimes one finny monster, as big as a 
salmon, is lying apart by liimself, still gasping ■with his 
poor e.xpanding and contracting gills, as he lies in a death 
agony in the dry, hot air. Soon his red gills and his 
entrails will be torn out and thrown where other heaps 
of fish refuge are already lying — centres of attraction 
to the buzzing flies and the fly-hunting lizards, and 
an all-absorbing theme of contemplation to the liungry 
black and white vultures that perch irresolutely on the 
neighbouring rocks. 

The chief, and most of the men who accompanied us, 
had stripped, and were bathing with much merriment and 
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siitisliictiuii in the little weirs tincl back-\vaters of the 
river. After hi.s hath the prince of Yelala went and sat 
on a cool ledge of rock nnder the overhanging grotto. 
Here ho invited me to come and partake of an impromptu 
meal of grilled fish. This I was in nowise loth to do ; so 
we got out some salt, and some young cars of green Indian 
corn, which the thoughtful Zanziharis had brought with 
them, and ate a most appetising breakfast of roasted maize 
and grilled fish — fish that a few minutes before had been 
gasxjing in the wicker-trairs, and that were now served to 
us with their tails in their months, x>recise]y as whiting 
are at home. 

When my sketches of the Falls were finished, I wished 
to return, and, in .sxiite of the noonday .sun, began to 
clamber ufi the rocks, and regain the mountain path 
leading to the village. The old chief, wiser tliaii I, tried 
liard to persuade me to rest by the cool rir’er-side until 
evening ; but, .somehow, asliirnge fit of obstinacy po.ssessed 
me, and I ran a \ory near risk of getting suustioke as a 
reward. 'J'he fierce heat radiating from tlie rocks — whicli, 
indeed, were too hot to be touched without hurting the 
hand — and the exhausting toil up this succession of stone 
blocks were too much for me, and, l>y the time I reached 
the outskirts of the groves boi-dering the village, I threw 
myself down in the grateful shade utterly sick and faint. 
I only mention tliis unimportant fact to show you that 
some Africans are really susceptible of thoughtful kind- 
ness ; for, in this case, the old chief, seeing me exhausted, 
and ill, l)ecame most concerned, and sent off one boy to 
the village to bring me some of his xu’ecious rum, and 
another to the nearest brook for a calal>ash of cold water. 
Whilst these messengers were absent, he cut a large 
banana leaf, and fanned me with it gently, looking all the 
time most symxrathizing. I revivecl long before the rum 
came, though unfortunately the old chief insisted on my 
taking a drain of this nauseous comxwund. On my return 
to the village, he supported me carefully with one arai ; 
and altogetlier, tliough my slight indisixisition was un- 
worthy all this attention on his part, the Cliief of Yelala 
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iinjji'esMud uio as a kind-hearted old man. 1 luivo met 
witli so miiiiy incidents of genuine feeling and sympathy 
from tlie natives everywhere on the Congo, that I am sure 
they are people of finer natures than the degraded negroid 
coast tril ies. Tiiat night, soon rested from my exertions at 
Yelala, I set oil' and walked h.ack to Vivi, ten or eleven miles 
away ; hut this journey occasioned mo no fatigue, for the 
sun was down, and the glorious full moon had uprisen in 
the soft grey air, shining upon hills, and rocks, and palms 
and native villages ; wliile a feeling of absolute peace 
prevailed over all, and no noise was heard but the cry of 
the goat-suckers and the stealthy rustling of our footsteps 
in the herbage. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

VIVI XO ISAXGILA. 

Mr ZAKzinAitis — The Grass — ^Nguvi Mpasda — Behaviour of 
THE CniLuiiEN — T he Valley of the Loa — Pleasures of 
Batiukg — The Oajioensia — Sadika Bakza — A Pkt Fowl- 
Tub Africak Flora — ^The Buzi — The Bundi— Bain — Awk- 
ward Travellikg — The Lulu — After the Storm — Hornbills 
ASD Tree-Ducks — The Ngoma Falls — Stanley’s Name of 
Bula Matadi — The Future op Ngoma — ^Isangila. 

On January 7tli, 1883, I left Vivi for Isaiifiila, and 
Stanley Pool. Mr. Stanley wa.? very ill with fever the 
clay I started ; hut although ho -was- burning and shivering 
alternately, he would not let nio go forward without 
ascertaining that everything which could aid me in my 
journey iiad been placed at my disposal ; perhaps the 
most valuable help he rendered me was to attach to my 
person, as escort, three of his favourite Zanzibaris, Faraji, 
Mafta yu Hali, and Imbono — and it will be long before I 
lorget them, or cease to regret the almost affectionate 
service they bestowed on me. 

Before I start once more in imagination on my long 
joiu’iiey up the Congo, tliese tliree faithful servitors clescrve 
a few words of individual descrijition. 

Mafta, j'ou would at once call a thoroughly respcctabh' 
person, and I was so soon impresseil Ijy his superior 
appearance that 1 made him head man of tlic caravan. 
He was perliaps approaching middle-age, and his well- 
made figure of moclerate height was neatly dressed in 
white cloth. Tliougli his face evas nearly black, the 
features were well formed ami very Arab-like. His eyes 
w^ere' quietly humorous, and though he rarely laughed, 
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yet he could express much sedate merriment when liis 
eyes twinkled and his white teeth gleamed in concert. 
The next one was Faraji, a j’‘onng man in all the pleni- 
tude of physical development, a good-natured giant, with 
a power in liis muscular form that his lazy intellect hardly 
Avotted of. Then came one of those worthy charactei.s, 
Imbono, who illustrated the proverb, “ liandsome is as 
handsome does,” for his nneouthness was forgotten when 
you found what an untiring and never-grumbling worker 
he was. Mafta was a very religious Mahomcdaji, who 
never touched any fermented Ikpior and looked iiaiiied 
Avhen his laxer companions did so. Hoth Faraji and 
Imbono, although nominally Moslem in faith, became sad 
backsliders on the Congo. They drank fermented palm- 
wine Avhen they emdd get it, and became very forgetful 
of the hours of prayer. Laziness was Faraji’s besetting 
sin, and ho was a great framer of plausible excuses. 
Imbono had no fault as a servant, save that he was ugly. 

Having assembled my sixteen porters, and sent them on 
in advance to the first camping-place, I bade my last 
good-byes, and turning my back on Avhite houses and 
white faces, rapidly descended the red hill, crossed the 
little brook, mounted another hill, passed quickly through 
a native village, Avhero the dogs and the people rushed 
out to salute us, and then, gasping Avith heat and exaspe- 
rated by the stony ascent, 1 andved on tlie top of a small 
mountain and paused incAutably to regain my breath. 
Thence Ave trudged along through high grass that very 
much circumscribed the aubav. It is terribly annoying 
that all-obscuring grass ; one of tlie first and foremost of 
Africa’s petty disagreeables. Some of this monstrous 
herbage scattered on us barbed seeds that Avere armed at 
one end by a sharp needle-point and surrounded Avith 
short reA'ersed hairs, so that, once the seed entered the 
clothing it could only Avork inAvard and not backward. 
Soon our bodies Avere pricked and scratched and irritated 
by the .sharp-pointed aAvns that had penetrated through 
the innermost clotlnng to the skin. 

Hgim Mi)anda, the next village on the road, is sur- 
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rounded, as arc most Congo hamlets, by splendid forest 
trees and well-kept plantations. Before we entered it the 
path wound tliraugh many fields of manioc (which gives 
the edible root so largely consumed in tliese regions), and 
in these fields women, who are cleaning the weeds away 
with strongly made native hoes, look up and scream to 
one another, “iMunJcle, niundele,” and disperse witii 
shrieks of frightened laughter. The little wondering 
children forget to follow their mothers in their astonish- 
ment, and stand gazing at me, open-mouthed with awe, 
as I pass, but when I stop to pat, with kindly meant 
gesture, their little dolichocephalic shaven pates, their 
terror finds tongue, and they burst into prodigious roars 
of agonised fright, rusliing with little pattering feet over 
the newly-tilled beds, never daring to look behind at the 
white bogey, nor to stop till they are in their mothers’ 
protecting arms, where they are received with laughing 
sympathy. The chief of Ngvivi Mpanda stops us as we 
pass his verandah, under which he sits smoking with the 
viUaga notables, and proffers palm-wine with hospitable 
insistance ; which I do not like to decline, so I hastily 
quaff the freshly drawn “ malafu ” from a narrow-necked 
gourd and then tramp on again behind the men through 
more plantations of manioc, ground-nuts, and Indian corn, 
till we ari'ive at another village, with another hospitable 
cliief, this time wearing a very bushy heard and moustache. 
However, if wc are to reach the river Loa that night, 
where the first camp is fixed, there is no time to dally on 
the road, so we hurry on, ww\dng aside, with deprecating 
thanks, all ofl’ers of palm-wine which, as a beverage, palls 
with constant repetition. Then the winding path — wind- 
ing for no apparent reason but the innate tendency of 
men to walk in curves — becomes disagreeably rocky, all 
sharp stones aud sudden descents ; then a little bit of 
marsh intervenes, and so we are in the valley of the Loa, 
or in the valleys, rather, for canons and ravines intersect 
tlic hills in all directions. 

It is not a beautiful country herciihouts. It looks 
seared and yellow on the hillsides, and spotted with un- 
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pleasant, sernbby little bushes, giving no shade, and 
bearing nnsightly, uneatable fruits. Along the little 
stream, where I go to take a bath, through the tall ranlc 
gi’ass that borders the channel, buffaloes have passed and 
brovrsed some few hours before, and left some traces of 
their iiasturing, the whole place being redolent of a farm- 
3’^ard smell. I undressed, and jilaced my clothes on the 
stones. Oh! the woes of inexperience. All along the 
road I had seen my men slapping themselves with leafy 
branches to keep off the files, but I, being clothed, felt no 
inconvenience, and therefore drew no inference from their 
actions. Now that I am naked myself, myriads of small 
black flies settle on me, and raise little points of blood 
wherever their needle-like iirobosces pierce the skin. My 
bath is but a short one, and i.s, while it lasts, total im- 
mersion, after which I hurriedlj' drag on my clothes, to 
screen my smarting, itching skin. Black blood-sucking 
flies, little creatures, smaller almost than a midge, are a 
prominent annoyance in some parts of the “ cataract " 
region. They are not so noticeable either on the lower 
river below the falls nor in the open forest countiy abovii 
Stanley Pool. The first night, after an eight-mile walk 
from Vivi, we camped above the little river Loa, in a 
country that was somewhat harsh and stony, although in 
the deep ravines there was tliick forest. Here were 
growing in abundance large, compact bu.shes of Carnocnnui, 
a plant with a beautiful pendulous blossom of creamy- 
white, with a golden centre, and the veiy delicate, un- 
erpiallj'-shaped petals lined with a narrow bordering of 
dark brown. Oamoensia* is a member of the great 
Leguminous or bean-like order of plants, but it has no very 
near allies in Africa or elsewhere. It was first noted by 
Welwitsch (the great German naturalist who so largely 
contributed to our knowledge of South-West African 
flora) in Angola, and he appropriately named so lovely 
and tender a flower after the great jioet of his adopted 
countrj'.t In the still, warm night, the clove-like odour 

* V. inu-nhaa, in this case — see illustratiuii, Chapter XII. 

f Welwitsch was in the cmi>li)V of the Portucueso Clovcniment. 
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of these flowers becomes almost overpowering, but tliere is 
nothing sickly nor narcotic in their perfume. 

The next day I stopped to lunch in a large village, 
Sarlika Banza, the last collection of habitations we shordd 
meet with on our route. It was a largish native town, 
divided into several great squares by hedges of euphorbia. 
The chief, although said to be somewhat cruel to his 
subjects — he is indeed suspected of keeping up human 
sacrifices — ^is immensely polite to Europeans, much re- 
sembling in this certain Eastern potentates who receive 
distinguished strangers with such hospitality that they 
feel obliged to overlook the sufferings of the potentates’ 
own people. 

The chief of Sadika Banza sent me eggs, bananas, and a 
fowl on my arrival. The fowl, a somewhat aged male, 
was not immediately needed, so he was tied by the leg to 
a tent-peg. While in this fettered condition, all the other 
village cocks took a mean advantage of him and advanced 
to battle. There would have been little left of my gift 
horse — certainly he was half-plucked — had I not inter- 
vened and carried him into my tent. Between this bird 
and myself a strange attachment arose. At first I deferred 
eating liini because he was so tough and thin; then 
gradually he became a privileged pet, allowed to roost 
every night in my tent. During the daytime, when wo 
were marching, he was tied up wdth the cooking-pots and 
carried on a Zanzibari’s head, and directly the caravan 
stopped to rest, this G alias Africanus was released, and 
trotted round tlie encampment, finding all sorts of inex- 
pressibly delicious things in the thick grass, to which he 
lustily called the attention of a harem of phantom lieus. 
In every village where we paused to rest ho gave battle 
stoutly to the local chanticleers, and so identified himself 
with the honour of the expedition that when he was 
killed and half-eateii one evening by a tiger-cat, we felt 
we had lost a doughty champion. Sadika Banza is like 
nearly every Congo village, placed on a high lull, and the 
path which leads up to it is arched over and hidden by 
the iiTimpn=olv thick <'i'as,s which «row3 lim and twelve 
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feet high. The trial to one’s patience occasioned by this 
terrible herbage is very great, and I am sure the grass 
produces more loss of temper, and causes consequontly 
uKU’e nervous fever than anything in Africa. The act of 
continually pushing apart the intercrossed blades is alone 
very fatiguing to tlie arms, Avhile the face is. scratched and 
tickled by the seeds and awns, and the shins ai'o liruised 
bj’’ constantly coming into contact with the stout, in- 
flexible lower stalks. The grass effectually shuts out all 
prospects of one’s surroundings, and harbours and conceals 
snakes, buffaloes, and hostile natives. I do not know a 
more despairing outlook than on arrhdng at the top of a 
hill in Africa to look down on a tract of waving grass. If 
it bo a lake, you can either cross it in canoes or go round 
it ; or if you look forth on a sterile desert you feel you 
may hniTy over its sterility and at least see your way 
before you. But grass ! How are you to know -what 
dangers it does not veil ? Quagmireis, pitfalls, human 
enemie,s, or noxious beasts ? Fortunately this part of the 
Congo region is not all grass ; the valleys arc filled with 
fine forests, where you may walk pleasantly at midday in 
the cool, sweet shade, under the grandly overarching trees. 
And here it is that the African flora is best re2rresentcd. 
On each side of the jjath are beautiful cannas, thickly 
growing, with their crim.son flower-spikes and yellow- 
green leaves, telling out strongly against the dark purjde- 
green foliage behind. In the interior of tlie -wood may be 
discerned flecks of colour caused by' the orange flowers of 
a species of Jcdroplia* and by the delicate pinky-mauve 
blossoms of the Amoinmn. There are strange Arums and 
Ananas and many sprays of a scarlet ilussccnda, -which 
grows as a tall tree, and of a large white ]\[ussa:nila, 
clematis-like, trailing over the hushes and undergrowth. 
Myriads of little blue Commdynoi deck the ground, and 
there are blue bean-flowers and wliite, purple Emilia'- and 
Gynurcc, mauve and white Clcoinc, and large yellow 
mallows, while for absolute gorgeousness nothing can 


* /. mvlHJidn. 
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compare with the clivers gourds and seed vessels of the 
many species of Cucurhitacecc, which when ripe, split open 
to expose the crimson interior, where the black seeds are 
laid in temj)ting rows to invite the birds to assist in their 
distribution. Indeed the whole effect in floral colouring 
like this is to suggest a tremendous competition going on 
amongst the many plants for the favourable notice of 
birds and insects, as if the flowers were advertising their 
advantages, and saying to the bees, “ Your patronage is 
earnestly solicited.” Certainly every taste is consulted, 
and every bait is offered in the way of gaudy colour ancl 
attractive scent, and all to ensure the possession of large 
families of children, and to effect their dispersal about the 
world. 

In tropical Africa, at least, is invalidated the theory of 
some naturalists, that the ec|uatorial regions cannot oft'er 
flower-shows like those of the temperate zone. 

As wo near the little river Bu2d, the forest comes to an 
end, and on the further side of that stream the country is 
harsh and stony. We camped out on the top of a small 
eminence, and were much troubled by horrible little black 
flies which settled in clouds on one’s hands and face, and 
sucked blood until they fell off senseless. 

The next day we reached the Bundi. This stream lies at 
the bottom of a very deep ravine, and though it is over 
thirty feet broad, it flows absolutely hidden under the 
magnificent forest that overshadows its tumultuous course. 
The descent and ascent of this ravine are extremely steep, 
and as the path lies through dank forest, and is on a 
clayey soil, the passage requires considerable care to 
avoid slipping and rolling head foremost into the river. 
Several of the carriers do come down now and again very 
sharply in a sitting posture, but as it is a point of honour 
not to let go their loads, no casualty happens to the 
luggage. As the river was swollen and extremely rapid, 
I crossed it on the shoulders of Faraji, who was supj)orted 
both behind and before by the other two Zanzibaris, and 
beyond getting my feet wet, I reached the other side in 
perfect comfort. 
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Between tlie river Buiidi and the Luln lay a di.sinal 
region. One might say, fancifully, that it was under the 
enchantment of some ill-disposed wizard who had cast a 
spell over evervtliiug ; ]icrhap.s the evil genius of Africa 
trying to discourage tiie penetration of white men into his 
secrets. The grass is tall, sometimes eight and nine feet 
high. When it is dry it cuts you like a razor. It slashes 
you across the face and over the hacks of your hands. 
The blades intercross and har your way like hostile sahres ; 
they insultingly whip off your helmet ; tliey fetter your 
legs and interlace themselves round your ankles ; hut, 
like most African difficulties, they lose much of their 
resisting power if holdly encountered. Squeeze your hat 
on tightly, lower your head, j)ut your hands in your 
pockets, and charge through them, and they will yield 
heforc you. But evidently the wicked genius, seeing this 
does not deter us, calls another agent to his aid. About 
midday, the sky being faiily serene, I notice near the 
horizon little masses of blue-gi'cy cloud, ljut, ns they are 
blowing away from us, I think them unworthy of atten- 
tion ; until my men, who better know the tokens of African 
weather than I, look at them and say “ rain,” and although 
I hope they may be wrong, gradually those little masses 
of cloud creep round the liorizon, lifting themselves up bit 
by bit, and soon the whole heaven becomes covered with a 
pall of awful black cloud. We have arrived at a little 
camping-place under some shade, and here, in spite of my 
ideas of the connection between trees and lightning, my 
carriers advise me to stop. The rain had already begun 
to hiss down, but fortunately my tent was soon pitched, 
and my luggage brought under shelter. The ground, 
however, was very dank, and oppressed by the gloomy 
sky, I felt disposed to be miserable, especially as clouds of 
liorrible mosquitoes tormented me continually, and sadly 
inflamed my hands with their bites. However, with that 
adroitness rvliich most uncivihsed races possess of quickly 
lighting a fire, my men had soon made a splendid and 
comforting blaze out of the fragments of wet timber that 
lay around, and I juusently had water boilimr and a 
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steamiug hot cup of coffee read)'. Then, when I had 
holloM'ecl out a round space in the centre of tlie tent, and 
filled it with red-hot wood ashes, which di(fu.sed a grateful 
sense of Avarmth and dryness, and at the same time routed 
the many insects, and when my tent AA'as firmly shut 
against the rain, and I had .sat down to drink my coffee 
and read some old neAvsimpens, my feeling of discontent 
had completely vanished, and I passed a not unpleasant 
evening writing and reading. It is thus, by taking a little 
trouble to make oneself comfortable under unpromising 
circumstances, that one may alleviate many African dis- 
agreeables, and as’oid much ill-health. 

lint the next morning was prepared for us a still harder 
trial. Each broad blade of grass was charged with huge 
raindrops, and as we pushed through tlieir interlacing 
stems they showered on us a generous tribute of water. 
In five minutes I Avas AA-et through, and Avith heavy cling- 
ing clothes had to pass on throAigh the Avet vegetation, the 
AA'ater from the leaves “swi.shing” on me as I Avent. 
Then followed Avorse still. The clayey ])ath became inter- 
spersed Avith muddy pools, and soon it Avas a series of 
black morasses, connected by an occasional isthmus. 
Noav, at last, the track frankly recognised the hypocrisy 
of pretending to be a path at all, and for four miles re- 
velled in a Avide marsh. This I had to cross on the 
shoulders of Faraji, avIio, if he had ever heard recited in 
the cafes of Zanzibar the A'oyages of Sindbad the Sailor, 
must haA'e thought that I strongly resembled the “ Old 
Man of the Sea,” by the firm way in Avhich I clung to his 
stout shoxilders. HoAA'evcr, he made little of his burden, 
and strode and splashed on through Avator and mud and 
sharp reeds, till at length, after tlie Avearisome march, 
came a little sandy tract, then clear Avater, and finally tlie 
solid earth reasserted itself. The evil genius must evi- 
dently have regarded this as his severest trial, for the 
Avater in parts reached to the chest of the tall Zanzibaris, 
and the footing Avas slimy and treacherous. Perhaps he 
Avas Avatching our difficullie.s under the form of one of 
those Aveird, uncanny mar.sh-birds Avhich ever and anon 
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rose from the stiignaiit ooze, and uttering a dismal cry, 
flap23ed its heavy-winged flight tlu-ough tlie miasmatic air. 
It did not rain, hut the atmosphere was charged with 
clammy moisture, and gloomy tiers of cloud shut out all 
glimpses of sunshine and brightness. When we at length 
reached firm land, the quaking marsh was exchanged for 
harsh rock and sharp-cutting stones. Nasty, ill-tempered 
looking little l)u.she3, all gnarled and crooked with peevish- 
ness, and hearing lead-coloured, uneatable fruits, dotted 
the dull red soil. There Avas no sign of animated life — no 
birds or butterflies; all seemed deserted and lone. But 
the hour of our deliverance drew nigh ; from a stony 
height by this time attained, I suddenly looked down on 
the river Lidu, which Avas rolling its broAvn flood through 
a beautiful and thickly-wooded ravine. We hastened 
toAvards it and Avere soon at its banks ; but the sorcerer’s 
poAver Avas not yet exhausted. The river Avas in full flood, 
and had swept away the rough suspension-bridge of liana.s, 
Avhich /vas used on occasions Avhou the stepping-stones 
Avere covered. So I had to sit down and AAmit till the 
Zanzibaris arrh'ed — for I always Avalked so quickly that I 
Avas invariably in advance of the caraAmn — and two of 
them earned me across the blood-red stream, charged AA'itli 
the red soil of the hills Avlrich the heavy rains of the pre- 
ceding night had Avashed by many teinijorary rivulets into 
its sAvollen current. On the other side of the riA’er Lulu 
ever}’' one seemed inclined to repose from their fatigues. 
The loads AA’ere all disposed round the camping-place, the 
tent AA'as pitched, and the breakfast jmt in iireiraration. 
In the meantime the majority of the men Avent down to 
bathe. I took off my wet things and laid them on great 
boulders to dr}’, and also Avent to Avash in the river. The 
AA’ater Avas refreshing and cool, but unfortunately the 
horrible little black flies Avere still hero, and rendered any 
uncoA’ering of one’s person torture, for they settled in 
clouds on the naked skin, spotting it Avith little jAoints of 
blood. After a good rest and an cnjoyalde meal, I started 
ahead once more Avith ray Zanzibaris. The influence of 
the bad genius Avas clearly OA’or, and that of the good fairy 
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had begun. A different atmosphere reigned here. The 
lowering clouds were lifting and the genial sun was dis- 
persing the general liuinidity. In the forest through wMch 
the little track or foot- wide path meanders, the universality 
of beauty fills me with quiet delight. Delicious, pene- 
trating scents from the many fiowers embalm the air ; the 
chirping of insects and the jileasant low cries of birds 
gently vibrate on the ear, and the eye is coiitumally 
feasted witli the disjplays of colour.or tlie ejidless deploying 
of graceful forms. Looking up towards the sky, you see 
the cerulean blue chequered with a fantastic lace-work of 
leaves, and little specks and dapplings of sunlight are 
scattered lightly over the outer groups of foliage, but 
hesitate timidly before the great depths of solemn gloom 
in the heart of the forest. Much animal life is evident 
liere. At almost every turning, the path introduces you 
brusquely to a happy family of monkeys, who have 
descended from the tree-tops to feed on the small ground- 
growing berries, or to plunge their greedy, wasteful fingers 
into the crimson pulp of the straying gourds. They bound 
up into the trees on your appmach, taking refuge, well 
within gunshot, on large plattbims and nests of twigs, 
which they seem to have constructed on the upper 
branches. It woidd be absolute brutality to take advan- 
tage of their confidence, and bring them down with a 
bullet from yonr Winchester, -when you have plenty of 
provisions in your cases, and stand in no immediate need 
of roast monkey. Besides, if you are but discreet, and 
behave as becomes Nature’s guest, your great hostess will 
show you many of her quaint and beautiful children. 
The green fruit-pigeons startle you in the trees with their 
strange cry, commencing with a whirring noise, two or 
three clucks, and ending up with a sweet and prolonged 
coo. The bee-eaters are swooping in eccentric circles on 
the many flying insects, and httle hornbills sit in staid 
immobility on bare and exposed branches, watching the 
bee-eaters, as if they would like to imitate them, but felt 
that such great exertions were unbecoming. These horn- 
bills, large or small, come to the ground to feed almost 
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iavariably, no doubt, because it is thoi'o that most of their 
food, sucli as grasshoppers and the exuvioB of animals, 
usually lies. Still they arc a curious instance of an 
arboreal type of bml gradualh'^ becoming terrestrial again. 

The great ground hornbill which is found pretty well 
all over Africa, except in the purely forest region, is a 
most exaggerated case, for it absolutely avoids the trees. 
Certain cuckoos, parrots, and woodpeckers become ground- 
loving birds in spite of their zygodactyle feet. I can 
imagine poor Dame Nature nearly losing her temper with, 
for instance, such a thing as a tree-duck. “Whatever,” 
she must say, “ made you take to living on trees when I 
had shaped and adapted your feet and your body for the 
water ? Why can’t you know your own mind ? ” But 
the tree-duck and the ground hornljills and parrots are 
influenced by the same cause that makes a man who hajs 
been brought up as a laud surveyor qualify himself for 
the Stage — the struggle for existence, the necessity of 
finding a place somewhere in life’s economy. 

Some such thoughts as these lieguile my way through 
many a mile of forest and lull, till at length, arriving on 
the Congo bank at Ngoma, my attention is effectually 
diverted to the imposing spectacle of the Ngoma Falls. 
The standpoint from which one best views them is a little 
platform or quay protected by a breakwater, and pro- 
jecting somewhat into the river. Here lately stood an 
immense mass of precipitous rock ; but Stanley, in 
opening a rapid route to Isangila, blasted the side of this 
cliff’, and over the (Uhris constructed a passable way. It 
was this that gained for Jiirn the name of Bula Matadi, or 
the stone-breaker, among the astonished natives. From 
this (pray at Ngoma y(m command a splendid view. 
Nearly in front (jf you two branches of the Congo, 
separated by a long island, come rushing to a coalition, 
like two brothers whom a temporary obstacle has separated, 
or like two great political parties which, in view of the 
difficulties farther on, agree to coalesce, and carry off 
between them the lead that has hitherto been in the- 
possession of a mild and temporising eddy. At the 
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end of tlie island, right across the river, arc strewn hidden 
rocks, hut over these the two meeting currents leap 
triumphantly, and the waves madly race with a joyous 
clamour to their fraternal union. Some distance after the 
junction, froth and roar are over, but a great and irre- 
sistible body sweeps on its course, letting no obstacle 
stem its overwhelming tide. On the island the trees 
bordering the water tremble and nod paralytically as the 
great current strikes against tliem. but liigher up tlie 
foliage is massive, rich and majestic, and stands haughtily 
unmovpd by the racing flood beneath, like an unbending 
aristocracy superciliously regarding the mad progress of 
the democratic ton-ent that seems so far beneath it. But 
the current, however madly, is flowing towards an end, 
the Sea ; and it either leaves the great trees far, far 
behind it on its course, or, with cruel, overwhelming force 
washes awpy their foundations, and carries them, poor 
victims, to bo dashed to pieces in the cataracts, and to 
strew with their shorn fragments the distant shores where 
the waves of river and sea may drift them. 

The views of water, wood, and rock are so fine from 
here, on this little quay, that in my imagination I see the 
day when civilization shall have covered the Congo, and 
udien places like these will be the resort of tourists and 
lovers of nature ; Avhen there shall be a railway from the 
coast, a station a mile off, “ Gare des Chutes de Ngoma,” 
with omnibuses and touts — “Par id, monsieur, pour 
THotel du Beau Eivago;” “The Falls Inn, sir, very 
comfortable, sir, splendid view,” and so on. Then there 
will be prospectuses and advertisements in the “ Gazette 
d’lsangila ” and the “ Congo Times.” What embarra.ss- 
ment one will naturally feel at having to choose between 
the Falls Inn and its “ twenty acres of tropical forest 
attached,” and the Hotel du Beau Eivage with its billiards 
and dancing casino ! 

As I left the spot where T was runiinaling on these 
possibilities, and entered the "twenty acres of tropical 
forest attached,” I could not escape a pang of regret at 
the thomdit of the degrodatinu and hn.iwlite that thi"' 
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coniiug ci\'ilization ^voulcl entail. How lovely the forest 
looked in its vh’giii state ! Man had meddled with it 
just enough to make a decent path, hut no more. One 
could look down, down, down through the mazes of green 
leaves and grey houghs at the twinkling water, whieli 
flowed under the massive trees in a still and quiet back- 
water. It was a beautiful semi-transparent screen between 
me and the ardent sun, who, through the great and 
spreailiug leaves, sent shafts of light and glorified -whole 
masses of foliage with an aureole of golden green. Up 
above, in the dim purple solitudes of the forest, there were 
mysterious possibilities, an endless field for conjecture and 
for the flight of fancy. What strange creatures might not 
live in its depths ? What sylvan tragedies went on there 
at night, when the leopard made his descent on a family 
of monkeys just asleep, and awakened the forest with a 
momentary clamour. Perhaps, here at night you would 
hear the great elephants tearing down saplings and 
feeding themselves with juicy leaves and young shoots. 
At any rate you know the vast green gloom stretches far, 
far away in one direction, and that you will not come 
suddenly upon a row of villas at the other end. And 
when, satiated and filled with beauty, you do leave the 
wood, it is quite comforting to continue yoirr road along a 
plain hillside rvhich calls for no admiration. Beautiful 
scenery is as overwhelming sometimes as the society of 
very distinguished people — ^thc incessant admiration it 
calls for is fatiguing. We cro.ssed a pretty little river, 
and camped out that night on the rising-ground above it. 
Everybody seemed contented and satisfied. I had a 
well-cooked dinner, and sat long afterwards looking at 
the southern constellations and the crescent moon. The 
men chatted and sang round their fires in a hapiy state 
of fulness, and I went to sleep that night convinced that 
all the disagreeables of the journey were over, and that 
to-morrow morning -would see me comfortably settled at 
Isangila. But on the morrow, alas ! the sky was lowering, 
and soon after our departure the rain began. All the 
l)athways were turned into ribshiiiji brooks of red water ; 
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tlio descent toM’ards the Congo became a terrible glissade 
and soon I was thoroughly, hopelessly wet through as 1 
half ran, half waded along the swampy paths, while a 
continuous sheet of water acted on me like a shower-bath. 
At last I turned a corner round the hillside I was des- 
cending, and there, conspicuous on a rising mound, was 
the station of Isangila. The path changed into a broad 
causeway, up which I walked, feeling, now that I was no 
longer in the wilds, somewhat embarrassed by my dis- 
reputable appearance. However it was absolutely neces- 
sary to change my clothes in order to avoid a rheumatic 
attack, so I hastened to present myself to the chief of the 
station, who fortunately would not wait for an explanation, 
but hurried me off to a room, and busied himself so 
effectively in serving out fresh garments, and in pre- 
paring a hot bath, that before many minutes were past, I 
had quickly peeled oif my soaked clothes, and had washed 
and clothed myself in dry, if somewhat expansive, habili- 
ments. I was seated at a comfortable repast, and drinking 
endless cups of hot coffee as one by one my bedraggled 
men came in, their burdens terribly soaked. I spent the 
remainder of the day in learning the worst, but fortunately 
although so unprotected my luggage had very little 
suffered within. The rain, which had begun at six this 
morning, lasted for twelve hours without intermission ; a- 
thoroughly hopeless, drenching, furious, persistent down- 
pour, and not at all the violent, but fleeting thunder- 
shower one imagines so characteristic of the tropics. 


G 
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CHArTER V. 

ISAXGILA TO MAKYANGA. 

TtIE IsAXOlFiA FaI.L PoSlTtOX OV TIIK Yll.l.-V iS— A Native 

JIahket — Tub JIaxioc — Cookery for Exru jers — Grounh- 
XET On. — T okfice — Caftain Teckey’s Expewtios — Journey 

TO MaNYAXOA — lUvERKIDK ScKXERY — ISLANDS — A UThRLPOOI. — 
'J'iie I’hatincoi.ks — Wrote — Likiitenakt Nir.is— DjsruRRAscE 
AT MaNYANGA — DiFKEHKST SrKDnTSI.S OF ICxiTIANOE — A NATIVE 
HiET— W oman in Afuioa — Wi.onoo-Mlako— Ntomro Mataka 
Falls. 

ISANfiii,A is a ijleasantly situated station on a commanding 
bluff almost overhanging the river*. From the terrace of 
the dwelling-lrouse one of the grandest view,s on the 
Congo may be obtained. Right in front across the river 
there is a great torvering cliff like that abor e “ Hell’s 
Cauldron,” which I have prerdously described, a hill 
cloven in twain, its scarped sides showing the liare purple 
red earth; but its sombre look is relieved by the bright 
green grass that clothes the little knolls and irregularities 
varying its sheer descent towards the Congo, and the 
graceful crorvn of forest Avhich lends a pretty finish to its 
.somewhat gaunt head. At its ba.se, the river, which has 
hitherto been gliding onwards with deceitful smoothness 
and a glassy surface, suddenly* breaks into white foam and 
frothy waves, but only that part of it near the ba.se of this 
cliff; the other half of the great river goes rolling on 
smooth and unruffled, still mirroring the clouds and the 
hills, till at length the Avhole stream takes one great 
bound over some hidden ledge of rocks, and the mass of 
tills mighty current is lashed and churned into a terrible 
conflict of waves. Right aci-oss its breadth seethes a zone 
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of dazzling foam, and from the constant oncoiue and recoil 
of the masses of water rise tall columns of spray into the 
air, descending in glittering drops on the tree-covered 



Baphia nitidit. 

islands, and forming under the sun's rays fitful gleams of 
rainbow colours that at first seem hallucinations of the 
eye. Below this great Isangila Fall (rapid is almost a 
better word) the harassed river breaks away into many 

r- o . 
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little far-off bays of quiet water where it seems to ilally 
and rest amid the wooded islets, pausing to collect itself 
for another rusli towards the ocean. At this op]iortuue 
spot the river Lufu, come from a great distance south- 
wards, ventures timidly to join itself to the great Congo 
stream, and fortunately finds it in a placid mood, smiling 
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at the sky, and gently lapping tlie shores of its verdant 
archipelago. 

Isangila station is on a well chosen and liealthy site, and 
the beautiful view's around it alone render it a pleasant 
sojourn; but liitlierto it has suffered some disadvantage 
from being a long way off the native villages and markets, 
which are situated at some little distance from tlie 
river, and along the native roads in the interior. The fact 
is, tliat from Stanley Pool to the coast the native trade — 
or ivory — .routes do not closely follow the river Congo 
but rather diverge from it riuht and left, takinu a more 
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direct route to the coast. Tlie southern road goes from 
Stanley Pool to Siio Salvador and debouches on the sea at 
Ambriz and Ambrizctc ; and the route along the northern 
side of the Congo runs also at a distance of several miles 
from tiie river’s bajdv, and divides into two principal 
branches, one going from Manyanga to the river Niari- 
Kwilii iiiid the sea, and the other rejoining the Congo at 
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lioma. Consequently, the real village of Isangila is 
situated on this important trade route and at a distance ol 
six or seven miles from the river. This renders it some- 
wliat more difficult to procure plenty of frc.sb food from 
the markets ; but by degrees the natives, never long in 
finding out where their best interests lie, are sliifting theii’ 
great weekly market nearer to the newly-found station. 

One of these native markets is a curious and interesting- 
sight to see. Tliey are generally held every four or every 
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eight clays, either -weekly or fortnightly, for the native 
week is of four days only. One of the days of the week 
often hears a distinctive name of “ selling,” or “ market ” 
day. The natives will often come a hundred miles to 
attend one of these big markets, and there are generally 
over a thousand present. They bring sheep, goats, pigs, 
Muscovy ducks, and fowls for sale or barter, the fowls 
most carefully packed in long wicker cages, fastened 
between two stout poles converging at each end. Eggs are 
usually carried in large finely-plaited baskets ; indeed 
some of their basket-work is so tightly made that it will 
hold water. At the markets between Isaugila and 
Manyanga five hundred eggs may be bought at a time. 
The natives also sell fresh vegetables, pumpkins, sweet 
potatoes, and even a wild cabbage, bananas, plantains, 
pine-apples, ground-nuts, sugar-cane, maize, kola-nut 
tobacco, and “ Kikwanga.” Kikwanga needs a word of 
special mention, it is .such an important article of con- 
sumption in the Congo dietary. The root of the manioc,* 
or cassada, a very ancient introduction from Brazil, is 
taken and pounded into a fine white pulp. This is left to 
soak for about twenty-four hours in running water (possibly 
to rid the substance of a certain acid poison attributed to 
the root), and is then allowed to ferment. When worked 
up into a consistence of stiff douglr it is divided into 
portions, and each portion is wrapped up in a large green 
leaf until wanted for cooking. Kik-wanga tastes and looks 
like sour dough, but it is highly nutritious. The best 
way of eating it is to cut it into very thin slice.s, and to 
fry these in butter, or if butter be not procurable, in 
ground-nut oil, easily extracted from Arachis lu/iwrfmi. 
Perliaps a simple receipt for doing so might interest 
intending African travellers who are reading these pages. 
Take a bushel of ripe ground-nuts that have previously 
been dried in the sun, pound them to a pulp, and put 
them in a cauldron of boiling w’aler. The oil will rise to 
the surface, and can easily be skimmed off and put apart 


* Manihot ulilissimt: 
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into a vessel. The residue is excellent fattening food for 
Ibwls, and the oil itself is almost indistinguishable from 
the best olive in taste. Indeed most of the olive-oil we 
use in England is nothing but the oil of ground-nuts, 
whieh are exported largely from West African ports to 
Marseilles, to be there manufactured and flavoured into 
various salad oils christened by different names. This oil 
of ground-nuts is excellent as a kitchen grease and as a 
lamp-oil. I will even give you anotlier recipe in which 
tliis substance may be advantageously employed. Take 
a (piantity of sugar-canes, some nine or ten sticks, peel 
them, cut them up into small cubes, and ina.sh these to 
a pulp, straining olf the abundant lirpior into a large pot ; 
put this over the fire to boil, and at the end of an hour 
and a half you will rejoice to find the sweet syrupy liquor 
reduced to a considerable quantity of gluey barley-.sugar. 
If you find yourself as I did for several months without 
any other form of saccharine matter, this will make a 
useful addition to your daily fare, and when mixed and 
cooked with the right proportion of ground-nut oil will 
give you a most toothsome toffee. Little expedients and 
shifts like these serve considerably to lighten the explorer’s 
lot, and to render palatable many forms of native food; 

An African market Avith so many commodities to sell 
and so many eager sellers and loungers, is a most ani- 
mated scene. The din of voices may be hoard afar off, 
and when you enter the great open square, Avhere, under 
the shade of great trees, perhaps a thousand people are 
disposed in little chaffering groups round their heaps of 
wares, it is worse than the parrot-house at the Zoological 
Gardens, The Avomen are the keenest traders, they 
haggle and scream and expostulate, and chuckle aside 
over their bargain.s, Avhilst the hidking men lounge about 
ill good-humoured listles.sncss, or squat in roAvs stolidly 
smoking. Although the strife of tongues is great, feAv 
real quarrels occur. There is in most cases a chief of the 
market, perhaps an old Fetish man, Avho regulates all 
disputes, and Avho so heavily fines both litigants that all 
are chary of provoking his arbitration, This babel lasts 
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but one day, and then for the rest of the “Aveek” or 
“ fortnight ” the market-place is void and desolate ; only 
the old wicker baskets, banana-skins, corn-shucks, feathers, 
and egg shells remain to witness to the great assemblage 
Avhich has taken jrlace. Of such a kind is the great 
market near Isangila, and there are similar gatherings at 
Manyanga, Lutete, and in proximity to most of Mr. 
Stanley’s stations. 

Before I leave the subject of Isangila to proceed with 
my description of the river, 1 might mention that this Avas 
almost the farthest point reached by Captaiir Tuckey’s 
expedition, and Avas called by them “ Sangalla.” Some of 
them did, indeed, penetrate nearly as much farther as 
about Avhere “ Baynesville,” a station of the Baptist 
mission, is situated, but the general researches of the 
expedition may be said to have been arrested at Isangila. 
Poor Captain Tuckey here thought that the greatest 
dilliculties AA'ere A'aiiquished, and imagined that the com- 
paratiA’ely tranq^uil stream which he saAv before him 
indicated the absence or unimportance of further cataracts. 
Had he not broken doAvn and died at that time Avould he 
possibly have been able to struggle past the greater dilli- 
culties beyond, Avith a fiercer population ojrposing his 
advance ? I tliink not, and his expedition appears from 
the very first, hopelessly and sadly foredoomed to those 
AA'ho read its records Avitli the fuller knoAvledge of to-day. 

The journey* to the next station, Manyanga, may be 
made by Avater, the rapids on this part of the Congo being 
just passable in a stout boat, or by land along the north 
bank of the river ; but this route is most fatiguing, and 
occupies at least eight days, whereas by Avater it is only 
four or five. I left Isangila on January 16th with my 
three Zanzibaris, to go up tliis part of the Congo in a little 
steam-launch the Itoyol, now remoA'ed to the upper 
riA'^er, and forming part of Mr. Stanley’s flotilla. The 
scenery along this section of the Congo is at first very 
pretty, A fine papilionaceous tree, BapMa sp., Avas abuu- 


* A distance of a1x>ut 86 English miles, 
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cknt, and its blossom sent forth a delicious fragrance. 
The banks were generally riclily forested, and masses of 
creepers overspread the riverside trees. Sometimes they 
appeared like a green cloth thrown lightly over the 
foliage, showing its ir.a.sses and forms distinctly marked 
underneath. Sometimes they formed a delicate green 
cobwebbei7, or seemed great walls of vegetation, looking 
as if carefully trimmed into uniformity of surface, but 
often .scarcely a foot in thickness. I can hardly give a 
just idea of these beautiful examples of vegetable archi- 
tecture. Often these creepers would stretch out as it were 
a fresh series of constructions, their long, straight lianas 
acting as scaffold poles. Hien would come the horizontal, 
interlacing arms, which soon formed a giant lattice-w'ork, 
and on this foundation the beautiful and uniform foliage 
bi'eaka out, until soon great walls and enclosures are 
made, generally round some monster tree. How lovely 
these arbours seemed to rest in ! What an idyllic life one 
might fancy it possible to lead amid these fairy mazes like 
tenderly veiled transformation scenes, wliere the brilliant, 
glaring sky and its rudely positive white clouds are so 
crossed and recrossed by the boughs and liana ropes that 
the glory of daylight seems to shine afar off beyond the 
meshes of our fairy realm, into which the sun’s rays filter 
through the leaf-masses in varying intensity of greenish 
golden light. Beautiful indeed it is, where the monotony 
of verdure is enlivened by the mauve convolvuli with 
crimson centres, by the pale yellow flowers of the creeping 
, cucurbits, whose orange-i’ed gourds shine like little lamps 
amid the diapered foliage. The giant-speckled kingfisher 
and his little active black arid white brother haunt the 
secluded creeks that these walls of upright vegetation 
enclose; and on the gaunt, bare branches, forcing their 
way through the tender interlacing creepers like wild 
protesting arms trying to rid themselves of a clinging and 
deceitful embrace, on these gnarled and whitened boughs 
the fishing-eagles perch, greeting orrr airproaclr with cheer- 
ful boisterous screams. A “giant” heron, too, sat on a 
branch amid sombre shade, where he would have remained 
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quito uiiclistiiiguisliable from the grey boughs and boles 
around him, but overcome with a spasm of tardy fear, be 
flounced out from bis retreat, nearly knocked against the 
funnel of the steamer, and flapped bis huge wings with 
frightful strivings to get away. 

Here and tliere the Congo became strewn with rocky 
islets, sparsely crested with trees ; and in and out of these 
the stream was whirling and eddying and bubbling over 
the hidden rocks. We stopjted at one of these islands, 
and at this spot the lighter we had been hitherto towing 
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had to be made fast alongside the steam-launch, for 
together we were to cross a formidable whirlpool. When 
we turned the island we .saw the vortex with great flakes 
of foam like balls of cotton-Avool dancing madly in a per- 
petual round. Full pressure was put on, and in we went 
— wurra ! — and out again, almost at right angles, so that 
some of the balls of foam, like bewildered captives in an 
enchanter’s magic circle, are set free by our sudden 
breaking through the meshes and go gaily floating down 
the stream. 

Sometimes there are long stretches of low rocks in the 
river, looking like rows of slates stacked in a builder’s 
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yard ; and on the shore of the stream and along the island 
beaches would show lianks of dazzling white sand, ap- 
parently above flood-mark, since numbers of pratincoles 
had made their nest there. These pretty little birds, called 
scientifically Glarcola* are really small waders allied to 
the plovers, with, perhaps, even a far off relationship to 
pigeons and sand-gi’ouse ; but to a superficial observer 
they seem merely large, stout swallows, and certainly 
resemble these birds by the way in which they pursue the 
insects over the surface of the water, flying low and 
catching their prey in mid-flight. On the Congo, between 
Isangila and Manyanga, they are found in flocks of over a 
thousand at a time, absolutely covering the isolated I'ocks 
on which they perch, t Perhaps their presence in such 
large numbers is the rea.son why in this stretch of the 
river mosquitoes are so happily absent. 

In the broader parts of the Congo, groups of trees staml 
in the very middle of the river, stemming its rapid flood. 
They must mark the sites of rocks and banks uncovered 
in the dry season, or, more probably, of newly submerged 
islands, for otherwise the seedling tree could hardly have 
attained sufficient growth in one dry season to withstand 
the river’s flood. Some distance beyond the Itunzima 
Palls, which are not very striking, the Congo broadens 
greatly ; but nearing Manyanga, the scenery of the river 
becomes in the highest degree commonplace. Low red 
hills, streaked and .spotted ndth dull yellow-green, and 
fringed at their bases with scanty forest, border the great 
watercourse, which itself .seems to have renounced all its 
high spirits and to have as.sunied a wearisome platitude of 
e.\']U’ession. 

Groups of natives on the south bank arc squatting on 
the sand, with their fishing-nets put up to dr}'. Their 

• Probably G. Nunhtwni. 

t In tlie ‘Last Journal of W. A. Forbe.'!,’ whose death was one 
of the sreatest losses British science has sustained (ho died on the 
Niger, in January, 1883), I find the following extract referring to 
his journey up the Niger (p. 51J, ‘Ibie,’ Oct. 1883). “On one of 
Iho banks, Qhtrrola cintrai- in Ihousavtln, witli a few of a darker one 
( ? Nordimni), one of which 1 got. , . 
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clogs arc prick-cared and spotted yellow and wliite, 
exactly like tliose in a Noali’s ark. They salute us with 
load cries of “ Mbote,” a frequent polite salutation 
pronounced in English, “ Mbawtay ”), which means “ good,” 
“ well,” “ smoothly,” and, in fact, all sorts of conciliatory 
things, and is commonly used along the Congo, between 
the coast and the Equator. “Mbote” is a most useful 
term to acepire, and only fjractice can teach the dillcrunt 
meanings which varied modulations of the voice may give 
to it. On the Upper Congo, beyond the I’ool, when 
entering a strange village, and seeing rather suspicious 
looks clirected at my uncanny wliite face, I would say in 
inquiring tone “ Mbote, Mbote ? ” and then the natives 
would either relax intoagi’in and repeat the word volulily, 
or in obstinate cases scowl more cletermincdly, and yell 
“ Mljoto VO, Mbote vo ! ” (vo, pronounced vay, means “No ”). 
It can 1)0 made a very pretty word; and when a smiling 
native says to you rapidly, “ Mbote, Mbote, Mbote,” it is 
like patting you on the back, and is, indeed, often 
accompanied by that caressing action. 

On the morning of the fifth day after leaving Tsangihi 
we arrived at Manyanga. This station is decidedly “ a 
city set upon a hill,” and iieople with weak lungs or 
unsteady hearts may well stand airpalled at such an ascent 
as lies before them up that ninding red road, nay, oven 
hesitate as to whether they will not sooner seek hospitality 
at the snug little Baptist Mi.s.sion which lies embosomed 
in trees by the water side. But generally the liospitablo 
chief of llanyanga station descends from his eyrie to meet 
his guests, and aided by the stout alpenstock which is 
lent you, and beguiling the steep ascent with a pleasant 
interchange of question and answer, you forget to murmur 
at its steepness, and find yourself quite unexpectedly 
before the verandah of the principal dwelling-house. 

I had pleasant days at Manyanga* whenever I stopped 
there. Its chief. Lieutenant Nilis, was a charming and an 

* I believe this station no longer exists now, or lias passed into the 
hands of the French, who acipiircd tlie north hank of the Congo from 
Manyanga to the Ubangi llivcr, — IJ. 11, .J, 
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intellectual man, who knew how to make life at his 
station most agreeable for his guests. 

To his initiative the entire present construction and 
arrangement of the buildings are due. Tliere are three 
houses for Europeans, many capacious brick-built stores, 
and quite a large “ coloured ” town of Zanzibari, Kabinda, 
and other native huts. The making of sunburnt-bricks 
from the suiTOunding soil has turned out very successful, 
and the bricks thus made are better adapted for the 
construction of durable buildings than wood, which is so 
liable to the attacks of white ants, or stone which is 
both costly and damp-retaining, 

Manyanga was the scene of the only serious disturbance 
which has as yet taken jilace between the expedition of 
Mr. Stanley and the natives. While the former was away 
at Stanley Pool, dragging his boats to the upper river, the 
numerous natives of this well-populated district picked a 
quarrel with the little garrison of the station in the hope 
of iluding it an ea.sy prey. The dispute is said to have 
first arisen in a “ cpiestion de pores.” That is to say, that 
the natives complained that the pigs of the station played 
havoc Avith their fields of manioc and maize ; perhaps they 
did, but the chief of the station (the predecessor of Nilis) 
was quite willing to indemnify the natives for any hann 
his pigs may have occasioned to their crops had they not 
taken the laAV into their own hands and earned off the pigs. 
It Avas, in fact, for them notliing but an excuse for a 
general plunder they had long been meditating ; for Ave 
are no longer in the district of the “ Congo ” people proper 
— the gentle, indolent race of Vivi and Isangila — but in 
the country of the much fiercer and more energetic Ba- 
suudi, the country of “Sundi” heard of by Tuckey, a tribe 
who long stood between the races of the interior Congo 
basin and the traders of the coast. However, they in this 
case found out their mistake. The besieged gamsou 
sallied out Avith spirit, drove aAvay the host of attacking 
natives, and burnt down their villages in reprisals. Then 
the iiatiA'cs, quickly recognising the only thing they bow 
to — superior force — came to terms, and paid a fine in land 
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iiiilioscd on tliom as a "a'a!’ indemnity. Three months 
artcrwai'd.s they were the best of friends with the white 
man, and were the first amongst the Congo tribes to 
furnish of their own free will hired porters to transport 
the goods of the expedition. Now Manyanga is so 
entrenched and fortified that probably none but a European 
army could capture it, and its communications with the 
Congo are so admirably aiTanged that the river acts as 
a continual basis of operations, whence supplies may 
always be obtained by steamer from Isangila. 

Manyanga is built on a narrow plateau surmounting a 
precipitous hill of perhaps four hundred feet in height. 
There is a slight bay, or inlet, of the Congo at its base 
where boats can he safely moored in a little backwater of 
the Congo. On cither side of the hill is a deep ravine witli 
nearly precipitous sides, so that it is nearly impregnable 
on three sides, and only the narrow neck of the level 
plateau which connects with the hills of the interior has to 
be defended. Through the ravine on the right hand of 
the station tumbles a little stream of clear water, mueli 
haunted by crocodiles in its lower course. On the furtlier 
side of the stream, at a much lower level than the station, 
is situated the Baptist Mis.sion, very bright and irretty in 
outward appearance, embowered in fine groves and close 
to a charming little creek of the river, but for all this 
unhealthy, I believe. It is one of the few places where 
I have heard of dysentery on the Congo. One of the 
Baptist missionaries recently died from that disease, con- 
tracted at the mission station of Manyanga. On the 
other hand the sanitary reputation of the ifiateau is un- 
doubtedly good, and there is a fre.shness and hreeziness 
ill the air that jmu miss down below by' the river side. I 
am convinced Mr. Stanley has done wisely, apart from 
strategic reasons, in placing all Ms stations on the highest 
ground attainable.* 

* I am afraid, both Mr. Stanley and myself afterwards arrived at 
a different ojjinion. The stations set on a hill all proved unhealthy, 
on account of their exposure to the cold night winds, and were nearly 
all abandoned after several years. — If. If. .T. 
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Manyaiiga is a great food cciiLre. I have already 
liiiited at its abniiclantly supplied markets, \vliorc eighty 
or ninety fowls, fifty goats, troojrs of sheep, and hundreds 
of eggs may ho purchased at a single time. The favourite 
medium of exchange here is blue glass beads, and liand- 
kerchiefs and stulls will scarcely be taken at any sacrifice. 
Indeed it is quite a fiil.se idea to imagine that you can go 
anywhere in Africa with any sort of bead and any kind 
of cloth. Each district has its peculiar tastes and fancies 
to consult, and you might starve in one place with bales 
of goods that woidd purchase kingdoms in another. In 
one part of the Congo basin red is the favourite colour, 
in another blue, in a thinl green, uinl 1 have come across 
some tribes where white cloth far outvalued coloured or 
patterned stuffs. Between Vivi and Isangila you will 
find red handkerchiefs, striped cloth, brass “ tacks,” gin, 
and wire useful. At Manyanga blue beads ruin the 
market ; at Stanley Tool bi-ass rods. On the Upper river, 
besides most of the articles already mentioned, “ cowries ” 
come into use, and are used freely as small change. 

At Manyanga, owing to the abundance of native food, 
and the scarcity of nearly every European article of diet 
which then existed, wo -were able to tost the possibility 
of living solely on the products of the country, a state of 
affairs which, owing to the expense and difficulty of 
transport, is very likely to occur, and must eventually 
largely influence the conditions of colonization. On the 
whole I had little to complain of. We had no tea, coffee, 
cocoa, wine, sugar, butter, or bread, it is true, but witli 
a little ingenuity substitutes were found for many of these 
adjuncts to Eirropean living. The goats gave jrlenty of 
milk, and we drank it hot, and “made believe ” it was tea. 
Palm wine was our only intoxicant, and “ Kikwauga ” in 
some Avay took the place of bread. Palm-oiJ fried our 
meats, enriched our stews, aud fed the lamps that lighted 
uj) our evening meal. We had superb desserts of massive 
I)ine-apples, bananas made puddings that were richly 
sweet, and plantains took the place of potatoes. I never 
ate with better appetite and rarely lived more happily. 

H 
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The daily arrivals of natives at the station wore always 
an amusement. Sometimes they would come with a 
baaing and protesting goat or sheep for sale. One day 
a party of men arrived with a very stout lady of whom 
they v.dshed to di,spose for her value in blue beads. She 
was (piite the thing for me, they were convinced, and 
would make an excellent lady-help for my next expedi- 
tion. There was no end to her catalogue of graces and 
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accomplishments. She wore moreover a handsome nose- 
ring, which would be given in to clench the bargain. 
Unfortunately the ])rice asked was i|uitu beyond my 
mean.s, nor was Nilis able or willing to acquire her 
services, so, in common with .some goats and fowls we 
had also declined, she was reluctantly returned to her 
relatives. There is no doubt that if the native porters 
ciin bo induced, as is not infrequently the case, to bring 
their women with them, these latter prove a valuable 
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adjunct to the expedition. They carry hnrdeus nearly as 
heavy as those borne by their ImshaiKls and brothers, and 
carry them much more cheerfully. They wash and cook 
better than the men, and liave a way of prcj)aring manioc 
for food tliat seems beyond masciiliuc knowledge or skill. 
In steady hard work and endurance of fatigue they 
certainly excel the otlier sex ; tlicy ask less pay, they eat 
less food, and, in sliort, I should seriously recommend the 
utilization of female labour in tlie formation of all African 
expeditions. Many Zanzibari women accompanied their 
husbands across Africa in Stanley’s great journey, and he 
writes, touchingly, in the ‘Dark Continent,’ respecting 
their patient endurance and dogged perseverance. 

The fact is, woman in Africa has not emerged from her 
proper status — her ju’opcr African status, I mean. "When 
this great continent is fairly civilized, is travei'sed by 
railroads, and intersected by canals, when all the rough, 
hard, coarse battling with natural obstacles is over, then 
man — African man — can afford, if he will, to indulge in a 
more delicate and finor-natixred spouse, who is worthy to 
be conceded the privileges which chivalry grants to the 
artificial weakness of her sex. At present the women lead 
a harder life tlian the men, and they are consecjuently 
inferior to the better-nurtured males in mental develop- 
ment and physical beauty. Conscious of their lower 
.grade in society, they arc thus ever anxious to merit by 
their assiduity in well-doing the approbation of the 
nobler sex. 

There are several native “ kings ” round Manyanga. 
'One of them was a constant visitor at the station, and a 
terrible Ijcggar, always on the look-out for cloth and beads. 
His name was Mlongo-Mlako, and he was chief of a town 
or district called Dandanga. Shortly after my arrival, he 
jiiade a call on us, avowedly to see the new white man, 
^ind probably also with the hlca that there might be a 
little “cloth” to be given away. His majesty of Dan- 
danga nearly fell a victim to the superstitions of his 
2)Coplo a short time ago. A wfo of one of his sub-chiefs 
.fell ill and died ; and, as is always the case in this 
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country, the meclicine-inan was called upon to say who 
had “ bewitched ” her. He assembled a sort of coroner’s 
inf|ucst, and they came to the unanimous conclusion that 
King Mlongo had killed the woman with his sorceries. 
The wretched monarch would have liad to take “ poison- 
water ” had not an English missionary opportunely 
arrived at his village, and laughed the people out of their 
foolish .superstition. To please the white stranger, the 
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king was pardoned by the fetish man, hut pardoned 
reluctantly, for his real sin was not having bewitched 
a woman, but being a terrible miser. Avarice amongst 
these people is considered the blackest of crimes, and had 
king Mlongo been in the habit of freely lavishing his gin 
and his cloth on his subjects, his loving people would not 
have fi.xed \ipon him as a sorcerer, nor the heir-apparent 
have Ijcen so active in the prosecution. He was very 
little grateful to his benefactor, however, and immediately 
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presented himself at the mission, not to thank its head for 
saving his life, but to demand a piece of cloth Iccatise his 
life was saved. On the occasion of this particular visit 
to the station, ho was accompanied by the widowed chief 
whose wife he was supposed to have bewitched. They 
were now on the most amicable terms, and the widowed 
one, having daulied his ugly face with charcoal in sign of 
mourning, gave himself up to unlimited merriment, and 
was tliinking, he told me, of maiTying again. 

Above Manyanga all further navigation of the river 
ceases, and there are quite close to the station the great 
falls of Ntombo Mataka, where the successive descents of 
the Congo, as nearly as anywhere, apimoach cascades in 
appearance. Seen from the heights above, these falls 
appear like two great “ steps ” of water, and the river here 
descends perhaps sonre thirty feet in all. The roar of the 
cataract can be heard miles ollj and the backwater it 
creates is so powerful, that at the sides of the river the 
water persistently flows with a strong stream in the 
reverse direction to the central current. It needs some 
care to cross the river near the station lest the boat be 
drawn into the backwater, to be carried forcibly up into 
the cataracts, whirled round and dashed to pieces. 

To reach Stanley Pool therefore, from Manyanga, you 
leave the Congo, and follow the native roads citlier to the 
north or soutli of tlio river. The southern route is by far 
the easier and safer to follow, as the hills are less steep, 
and the natives are pleasanter and kindlier people to deal 
with than the cantankerous Ba-bwende to the north. In 
citljer case the di.stauce to be walked on foot is about one 
hundred miles. 

Some few miles behind Manyanga, one of the much- 
used native tracks j)asses from Stanley Bool to the upper 
waters of the Niari and its tributary the Ludima, and 
thence to the sea. This useful alternative route has been 
thoroughly mapped and .surveyed by Mr. Stanley’s agents 
who have founded a chain of stations along its course.* 

* Which was afterwards given to Frajice, 
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CHAl’TKlf VI 

IIAXYAXOA TO I.EOI’fiLUVII-LE (STANLEY POOL). 

Road to Ldtete — 'I’ lin f'niEP Lutete — Ravines on the Road 
TO Stanley Pool — The JCdwin Arnold River — A sdddex 
Storm — Kindness of the Zanziraihs— An Orgie of Pine- 
apples — Trapping Bats— A Ketish-House — Cuobbing the 
Inkissi — A Leopard’s R'ciotprints — Carved Logs — The 
Wa-mruno — Ngoma — LIcotoldvili.k— The JEisrions — 'I' liE Food 
Qi'estic: — The Ftiti-re op L#:oi-oldville. 

As usually happens iu this country — whenever you have, 
got everything ready for n start — the inorning I was pre- 
paring to leave Manyanga for the Upper river with a 
hastily formed caravan of iianzibaris, the rain came 
jielting clown, and kept us waiting vainly ibr its cessation. 
At last, towards evening, just to make a start, I availed 
myself of the kind offer made hy the Baptist mis.sionary 
then ill residence at the little Mission below the hill, and 
packed tlie men, the goods and myself in the large and 
roomy Mission boat, while the missionary himself steered 
us over the difficult passage. I campetl out that night 
opposite Manyanga, intending to start by the early dawn 
along the southeni road to .Stanley Pool, via Lutete. The 
weather was miserably wet, and the ground on which the 
tent was pitched became a sort of morass, into which the 
iron legs of my bed gradually sank under my weight, so 
that I found myself and my hedclolhes nearly level with 
the muddy grass. However, I arose the next morning 
with nothing worse than a severe sore throat, which 
the continuous exercise of the long day’s u’alk quickly 
dis.sijiated. 

The general sceneiy on the load to Lutete is interesting 
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in character, and offers many heantiful landscapes, which, 
however, are all of the same type and grow somewhat 
moiiotonons in feature. A great stretch of valley, filled 
witli rich forest, with a sounding stream that is seen 
flashing through the trees, is bounded by boldly-shaped 
hills, between each of which lesser valleys lie, that seem, 
as it were, tributaries of the great one, some of them 
mere crevasses in the mountains, but each with its tiny 
stream, its cascades, and its velvety woods. Occasionally, 
especially near Lntete, iiatches are cleared in the valleys, 
and the rich soil which the rain is always washing down 
from the hills is planted with manioc, tobacco, ground- 
nut.s, and bananas. This gives, at times, a strangely 
civilized look to the cmmtry, and suggests the idea that 
in the future, when colonists flock to occupy the Congo 
territories, these lowlands will hecoine true golden valleys, 
bringing forth all the products of the tropics ; while tlieir 
hill-sides, terraced and planted with vines, will he sur- 
mounted by many a fino-huilt habitation, from wliioh the 
Koo-African may complacently look down on his rice- 
fields and his garduii.s, or his plantations and his sugar- 
brakes, which lie ba.sking under an equatorial sun, 
irrigated by a iicver-failing stream. And what a futni'c 
studying-ground for scientific men! 'When people ha\'o 
conquered their unreasonable fear of the Congo climate, 
and some medical man has deigned to study tlie local 
hygiene, and so instructed us as to wliat we should eat 
and drink, and how we .should live that wo may best 
become acclimatized — wlieu transport is facilitated and 
communication with the outer world easy and assured, 
thou let the scientist come and found his botanical garden 
in one valley, and his vivarium in another, whilst in his 
comfortable brick-built house, built of the bricks that are 
locally made, and exposed to the dry and healthy breezes 
that assail the hill-tops, he may prepare his specimens, 
and arrange his accumulated facts as much at his ease as 
if he Avere in 'Kew or the British Museum. 

The rounded hills that encircle these luxuriant A'alleys 
are covered with strong coarse grasses of several sorts, of 
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■which the flower stalks often attain the height of fifteen 
feet, and with gnarled and stunted trees, hearing leaden- 
coloured, a,lniost uneatable fruit. I should omit the 
qualifying “ almost,” were it not that I have seen the 
Zanzibaris occasionally gnawing them. These trees are 
spread in a sparse manner over the hill-side, and give it 
from a distance a spotted appeamnee. This difference in 
richness of vegetation that exists between hills and valleys 
in this part of Africa is not due so much to the relative 
abundance of moisture as to the prevailing grass fires in 
the dry season. TJicse sweep over the hills at times, 
destroying all the finer trees, .so that only these stunted 
shrubs and the rank gra.ss spring up from their roots 
anew and flourish for a sea.son. Therefore it is that 
around the villages whose plantations are protected from 
the ravages of the flames, as far as may be possible, rich 
forest invariably exists, and their presence may be in- 
fallibly detected in this country by the groups of fine trees 
and patches of purple forest growing isolated on the many 
hill-tops. Again, in all shut-in valleys and river-courses, 
where the fires arc choked, there vegetation of the most 
wonderful character riots in all the wild luxuriance of its 
unchecked growth. I have already alluded to this subject 
in my description of the villages at Yelala, and shall make 
some further remarks in treating of the forest region 
beyond Stanley Pool. 

Lutete is a pleasant little station, situated about eight 
miles from the Congo, on a high plateau, and commanding 
the great ivory route whioli runs from Stanley I’ool to 
Sao Salvador and Ambrizetc. This important native road 
gradually diverges from the Congo to the south-west. 
Already at Lutete it is over eight miles in a direct lino 
from the river bank. The bit of connecting road between 
Lutete and the landing-place opposite Manyanga, has been 
wholly or partially constructed by Mr. Stanley’s assistants. 
That, and the short bit of road between Vivi and Isangila, 
round Ngoma falls, are all the engineering his expedition 
has at present undertaken, although with time and men 
Mr. Staidey ho])es to construct a carriageable road from 
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Vivi to Stanley Pool, to be i^erhaps follo-wecl by a 
railway. 

Lutete Station takes its name from a powerful yonng 
chief in the neighbonrhood, who has built a large village, 
and named it, as is the custom, after himself. His town 
contains finer-built houses than any native settlement for 
miles round, and Lutete himself is a most enterprising 
young fellow, often accompanying his caravans of ivory 
down to Ambrizete, on the coast, whence he returns with 
all sorts of trophies of civilization, such as coloured plates 
from the ' Graphic ’ and bottles of soda-water. The latter, 
he is half frightened of, and calls them “ devil-water ; ” 
but he generally makes a present of them to the chief of 
tlie station, who, of conr.se, handsomely acknowledges the 
gift with more than its equivalent in cloth. The coloured 
pictures from our wide-spi-ead illustrated papers are 
proudly stuck up in the chief’s own house. Whenever 
Lutete wishes to impress some uncouth savage chief from 
the interior, he takes him into his palisaded hut and .shows 
him Cinderella with her broom, or ‘ Goody Two Shoes,’ 
tolling him, of course, bombastically, that they are special 
presents from “ Mputo” * (beyond tlie sea), and the won- 
dering savage goes away much impressed by the power 
and iniluenco of Lutete. Shortly after my arrival Lutete, 
who was ill, sent his heail wife to call upon me instead, 
and she bimight me a large jar of palm wine as a present. 
This lady was extremely plain, but .she was Lutete’s 
favourite wife because she has borne him many children. 

* “ Mimti I ” literally means, " agitated water,” and is in tliatscnso 
primarily applied to the rajrids of the Congo, where tliey seethe and 
foam. Then further it is used to describe the sea with its troubled 
billows, and in a still wider sense nie.an.s all th.at comes from the sea. 
The nativc.s of the Lower Congo liclieve, or used to believe, that all 
wbite men came uj) out of the sea, and that our clothes were made 
of the .shins of sea animals. Conseqtieutly, “Muenc Mjmto” means 
“■ cliicl of the sea” vis., chief of all the wliito men, and not, .as the 
Portuguese would have us l)clicve, “ the King of ‘ Puto’ or Portugal.” 
If the natives unshed to say “ J’ortiigal ” they would ciill it “ Poltogale,” 
not “ Mi>uto.” Purthcr up Uie Congo, 1 eytnoi the Pool, the natives, 
knowing little or nothing of the sea, call ms “ Sons of the Sky,” or 
« Sons of Heaven ” 
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Having passed one day at tliis station to rest, I again 
started with niy caravan, of thirty men to journey on 
towards Stanley Pool. The country we passed through, 
immediately hclbro and after leaving Lutete, was of rather 
a peculiar appearance. Here and there were deep gullies, 
ravines, gnlclies, canyons — I know not what to call them — 
huge clefts in tlie land, cither made or modified Ijy water 
c.ating into the soft l eil soil. They are similar to the same 
strange valleys and ravines round about Luanda, in 
Portuguese Africa. Their dcptlts, however, here are filled 
with the richest, most fantastic forms of vegetation, and 
to judge from the cries and noises that ascend out of the 
gulf of green, these glorious forests are pco]jled with many 
birds and monkeys. Any one of tliese ravines would be a 
rare hunting ground for the naturalist. 

Some distance after leaving Lutete, on attaining a high 
2 :)lateau which is traversed by the native path, a grand 
view may be obtained of the Edwin Arnold Pdver, as it 
comes leaijing in tremoudons cascades into tlie Congo. 
The waters of this tumultuous stream look c.xactly like a 
white cloth laid at intervals over the jutrple-wooded hills, 
for the distance at which you arc standing docs not permit 
you to see the motion of its stream, and the sheet of 
white spray is apparently as still and jricture-like as if 
2)hotogra2)hed. 

The second night of my journey a disaster occurred to 
me, but one of such a common type in African travel that 
I venture to retail it to you here, so that you m.ay take 
the good with the ill, and not imagine a Congo traveller’s 
experience all sunshine and brightness. Al’o were camped 
in a village as usual, and my tent was to all appearance 
carefully and correctly pegged out. I had eaten a well- 
cooked little dinner with keen a^ipetite, and then had 
enjoyed the unwonted luxury of a novel over a cup of 
coffee. AVlicii at length 1 grew tired of reading, I got into 
bed, leaving my book ojien, and most of the things lying 
unjiacked and in disorder. I reckoned that there would 
be plenty of time t(.i jjack up' in the morning. As I lay 
on my comfortable bed, soothed by a delicious sense of 
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repose, 1 heard tlie rain begiiming to pat down on my tent 
in great drops, while the rising wind soughed mournfully 
through the neighhouriiig trees ; hut this dismal state of 
tlie weather outside only accentuated the sense of eomfort 
and security witliiii the snug tent, and I was quietly 
falling asleep in a self-satisfied mood, when suddenly the 
wind rose like an angry devil, and pulV! my tent was 
whipped up over my liead, and laid flat on the gi'ound a 
few yards olf. In a second all tvas changed, and I tvas 
being Innsipiely awakened from my reverie, and lialf- 
drowned by the drenehing rain, which was mercilessly 
streaming down on all my treasures. My bed-clothes 
were soaked, my novel — 1 remcndier it was Alphonse 
1 laudet’s ‘ Lcs J!ois <!n exil’ — was reduced in no time to 
yellow pa]), everything was going to ruin and dissolution 
— the rain even iieat the gz-ound up into thick mud which 
engulfed most of the smaller articles ; and all this time I 
was too paralysed liy the sudden shock and the cold 
iloucltc of rain to call i'or help. At last, however, I ibuiid 
my breath, and a])i)lied it lustily to a small whistle round 
my neck. In a minute the Zanzibaris had rushed from 
an adjoining cottage, and seizing me up in their arms, 
carried mo swiftly into shelter. Here, by the side of a 
blazing fire, I dried myself and my bed-clothes, and slept 
soundly on a native bed of matting. It wns really 
wonderful the number of things that w’ere saved from the 
wrecked tent and dried by the lire, and my losses were 
limited to the novel afore tlescribed, and some trifling 
odds and ends too mixed up with the mud to be detected. 
However, in future I always endeavoured when passing 
the night in a native village to borrow a house to sleep in. 
It is much more comfortable than sleeping in a tent, as 
you haz'e greater space and freer ventilation, a tent always 
being abominably hot and close, whereas the chinks 
between the matting in the sides of the house allow of a 
thorough circulation of air. Then, too, the roof is rain- 
tight, and cannot, excc])t in very rare circumstances, be 
blown away by the wind, and you have a perfectly dry 
and biirdeneil floor 
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1 more than ever appreciated after this cahistrophe the 
admirable qualities of the Zanzibaris, who arc never at a 
loss, and who are often most unselfish ser^'auts. It quite 
touched me to see, wlien I staggered into tlie liut wliere 
they were sleeping, how one man gave up his l)ed, another 
his moscpiito-eurtains, and a third his blankets, in order 
that the “ Ifittlo klaster ” might not catch cold while his 
things wore being dried, and this not only from my own 
men, between whom and myself a real attachment sub- 
sisted, but from Zanzibaris I had only seen and known 
for three days. -The Arab mixture in the Zanzibari men 
has not oidy given them finer features and more refined 
manners, but it has also implanted in them an unselfi.sh- 
uess which is seldonr found in the true negro. 

The succeeding day, a bright sun dried up the remaining 
dampness in the ground and atmosphere, and we trudged 
along merrily through beautiful scenery. We are here 
following the great trade route from Stanley Pool to the 
coast, and the sides of the way are strewn with the top 
leaves of pine-apples, which, when the fruit is eaten, are 
thrown away, and, taking root in the rich red soil at the 
side of the path, serve to spread this plant along the 
whole route between Lutete and Staidey Pool, in some 
places, especially in the dank, moist ravines, forming an 
almost impenetrable hedge on each side of the narrow 
path. The inhabitants come to these narrow valleys, and 
fill their loJig Avicker-bixskets with the beautiful golden 
fruit which forms now' so large a part of their diet. In 
one village we came to, there Avas a perfect orgie of pine- 
apples going on. The people Avere too indolent and 
careless even to sell them, and one Avomau, Avith Avhom, 
from pure habit, I Avas disputing the price of her basketful, 
said in a languid Avay to Faraji, “ Here, take them ; as he 
does not want to pay 'he can have them for nothing.” 
The dogs, the cats, the pigs, tlie gt)ats, the fowls, and the 
children, all lived on pine-apples. Tlie very people had a 
golden tinge about tlicin, as if from the absorption of such 
quantities of mellow fruit, and the fowls I bought liere 
had a ilavour that Avas quite inexplicable save for this 
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theory of au exelusive pine-apple diet. Here it was 
(jiiite imjiossible to resist halting; wo arrived at about 
eight in the morning, and for two whole hours we sat 
and ate pine-apples. A few brass rods paid for the 
entire feast, and the generous natives, moreover, brought 
us a ]ieaped-np Ijasketiul to carry on our jouniey. How- 
ever burdenccl tlie men might lie, this was an extra load 
tliey never refused. 

Everywlicro along the roa<l here, are what seem to be 
rude imitations of telegraph posts, tall straight poles, 
with lines of line string stretched from pole to polo; but 
from tlicsc strings descend nundjers of loops or nooses, 
with a slip-knot. These I took to bo for catching liirds, 
as you sometimes see in English oruhards similar traps 
for catching iioldfares and other fruit-eaters; but on 
impiiry I found tliey ivcre set for bats, which fly against 
them in the du.sk and are thus frcrpiontly caught to be 
oaten by the natives. ^Vhether a bat is good for food I 
certainly doubt, the inscct-cating ones would not seem to 
bo so, and those that only subsist on fruit have an olfcnsivo 
smell of musk, Ihit the iieojde here seem to ajiprcciato 
them. About this region the bmeken fern, apparently of 
three or four varieties, become very abundant, absolutely 
covering large tracts of land. Wliere the region is at all 
iiuirsliy, along the banks of streams, this is rivalled by 
beautiful lycopodiums of most cxfpiisite fern-like shape, 
and sometimes with a blui.sh tinge about their fronds. 
Curiously enough, the native.s, ivho have very fair 
(‘lementary notions about natvu’al elassiiication, do not 
recognise the bracken as a fern, but, on the other hand, 
include the lycopods in that order, to which, in their 
language, they give a generic name, “ Manselele ” (plur. 
of Nselele). 

In the nud.st of the forest we came across a little fetish 
house. It was built of a fiumcwork of laths and the rool' 
was thatched. On the projecting stakes of the roof ] dates 
and dishes of Muropean uiaiiufacturo were “spiked,” tliat 
i.-i, by .some ingenious means a liule had been ronglily 
pierced through their centre!?, and they were huno on the 
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end of the sticks protruding from the thatch of the roof. 
Inside the hut was a circular mound of worked clay, 
on which many dillerent patterns and designs had been 
traced by means of various coloured pebbles, white stones 
and even beads. On each side of this mound stood two 
statues about four feet high, representing separately, in 
the frankest manner possible, the male and female prin- 
ciple. The se.K of either figure was so much cn evidence, 
that according to our views they would be decidedly 
obscene, though there was nothing intentionally indecent 
about them, and they merely represented to the native’s 
mind in a crude manner the, to him, mysterious power of 
generation or creation. The great resemblance these 
figures bore to native men and women, and the clever 
manner in which they were carved and painted, testified 
to the wonderful artistic faculties of this so-called savage 
people. At the feet of these statues were mugs, plates, 
and specimens of native crockery. All these articles were 
slightly broken, either to disable them for future use, and 
thus prevent temptation to rob the sanctuary, or, as seems 
more probable, with an idea that a broken plate or vessel 
“ dies,’’ and so goes appi'opriatcly to the land of the 
spirits.* 

About noon on the third day of our journeying we 
came to the banks of the Inkisi, and had to cross that 
swift, rolling, turbid stream in native canoes. The natives 
always land much lower down the river than where they 
eml)ark, for tlie current is so swift that it is impossible 
to entirely withstand its influence. It is here about as 
broad as the Thames at Windsor, and probably rises in 
the mountains eastward of Sao Salvador. Por navigation 
it is cpiite useless, owing, to its furious current and many 
falls; on the further side of the Inkisi, the woods are 
beautiful, and the path winds through enchanting scenery, 
over little brooks where green mossy rocks stem the im- 
patient, foaming little streams, and under the grandly 
over-arching trees, festooned with mazy creepers and 


* See chap. xvi. 
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beneath whose shade the linniid soil is covered -with a 
carpet of ferns. On the little sandy shore of one brooklet 
where the restrained water, quitting its barrier of velvety- 
green stones, whose severity is tempered by the tendercst 
covering of moss, spreads itself out with pride to twice 
its previous width, on the crisp white saiul were deeply 
imprinted the footmarks of a leopard. Terhaps but a 
few minutes before he had come there to slake his thirst ; 
he had stolen I'rom his lair amid the dense brushwood to 
this quiet bay of the brook, wlicrc he stood in soft grey- 
gicon shade lapping the stream near where it fell in white 
streaks over the mos.s-carpeted stones. Long sprays of 
maidenhair tickled his forehead, great kuottecl lianas 
bumped against him as the slight breeze swayed these 
vegetable ropes backwards and forwards. 'Liii^apoMccpIialiis 
parrots mocked at him, and j'ellow-vented lly-catehers 
shrieked out his crimes; .still he laps on with greedy 
thirst, soothed liy the .soft-whi.spering shade of trees and 
ferns in which he stands, with a background of intensely 
vivid sunlit verdure, where the forest lireaks open to the 
sky. 13ut the distant sound of men’s voices has disturbed 
liim, and as they push their noisy way along the woodland 
path, ci'unching the dead twigs under foot and swisliing 
Ijack tlie pendent boughs, he soltly slinks away into the 
uiitracked solitudes of dead sondu-e green, and lea^•es but 
the trace of his footsteps on the .sandy .shore of the little 
brook to attest his recent presence. 

Again the forest lies behind u.s, and we toil up the liill 
]iath as the sun is sinking, and enter a fine lai’ge village, 
some five hours’ march beyond the Inkisi river. Here you 
get a good idea of Central African life. Tliei-o is a general 
aspect of tidy ijrosperity, and the people are unusually 
.sportive and merry amongst themselve.s. 1 even witne.s.scd 
what is rarely seen amongst tbe.se races — amorous toying 
and loving caresses between a fine stalwart husband and 
his plump little wife. Children, pretty little children, 
were playing together and making dirt pies, one chihl 
looking on and carrying a baby as big as itsell'. One 
infant had the whooping cough, and another was playing 
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witli a beautifully made rattle. A lieu and cliickens, 
witli that steadfast obstinacy that is so characteristic of 
fowls, would insist on retiring for the night in the house 
which had been assigned me as iny lodging ; so two 
capable little lioys caught the ten chickens tenderly and 
conveyed them to a place of safety, the old hen naturally 
clucking and protesting behind. An immense quantity 
of pumpkins, with the ripe fruit and the great yellow 
blossom growing on the same plant, and tlio waving fields 
of manioc which I saw in llie bright morning light, lent 
an air of prosperity and plenty to the tidy groups of 
houses. In this village, in front of many of the habitations, 
lay huge logs of wood, roughly trimmed tree-trunks. At 
one end they exhibited but little handling from the 
fiperator, but at the other they terminated in a rudely 
carved anti painted head, executed with little finish indeed, 
yet the few strokes that wrouglit the semblance to humanity 
had been given with a certain decision and skill. There 
was, in fact, a good deal of character and expression in 
this sketched-out face, n-hich, besides, bore much resem- 
blance to the prevailing typo of man in that neighbour- 
hood. Whether these logs, of which many were lying 
prone before the cottage doors, wore "Louse-idols” in 
di.sgrace, or merely ornamental settles, I could not as- 
certain ; but when I mentioned the word for “ idol ” and 
pointed towards them, the men and women gathered round 
and laughed contemptuously. I might mention that the 
natives here call themselvc-s “Wa-mbuno.” The plural 
prefix “ wa ” again reidaccs the more classical “ ba.” 

Beyond this village all was magnificent, grandiose 
forest. The path goes down, down, down into its depths, 
and the tree-tops shut out the .sky. The long straight 
lianas, like plumb-line.s and .scallblding depending from the 
branches, sketch out a sort of fantastic architecture. 
Largo white jasmine flowers shine out like stars in the 
gloomy depths of foliage, and down at the bottom of the 
tieep ravine a brown stream catches a few glints of green 
light as it hurries along. 

On the evening of the fourth dav, after leaving Lutete 

I 
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we stopped at the viHagc of JJ'goina.* Here an old 
fetish-inan and some yoiin" diseijdes were performing a 
sort of dance, in wliieh they hopped about like frogs, 
squatted on their heels, and waved their hands downwards 
from the heavens. I was told they w'ere calling down 
the rain — surely a most superfluons appeal to the clerk of 
the -weather, avIio took care to souse us every day. Other 
of the inhabitants, more indolent, or conscious of the 
inutility of su])plicatiug Providence, w’ero reclining in 
different postures in lazy ease, having their hair dressed 
by -women. 

From Ngoma it was a trying march of fifteen miles to 
Leopoldville, and as I was suffering badly from an ulcer 
on the ankle, the road seemed doubly long ; and when at 
length I limped into the station, I was in need of the kind 
reception accorded me. A late breakfast was soon got 
ready, and they gave me a splendid cucumber grown in 
the station garden. 

You do not get a glim2).sq of Stanley I’ool until you are 
quite close to Leoi)oldville, and it is then, on turning 
round the hill-side, tliat the magnificent prospect of it 
bursts upon your view. 

Leopoldville, like most of Mr, Stanley’s stations, is 
]jhiced on rising ground, f but it does not occiqjy for its 
site the exact summit of the hill, being built on what may 
be called a semicircular ledge round tlie slope which faces 
the expanding Pool. 

The priueiiial edifice of the station is a large tw'o-storied 
house made of wood, bricks, and a sort of mud plaster. 
The roof is of tliatch, for the sake of coolness, and all tlie 
framework of tlie house is conqwsed of huge beams of 
wood, apparently of great strength, but really a source of 
weakness, as the wood is being constantly eaten through 
by the white ants and other insect pests, so that frequently 
a beam gives way, and is renewed only just in time to 
save the straeture. This house contains a lame dinim>- 

' Ngoma means “ drum.” It is a -word often applied to a sounding 
fall of water. 

t And is very unliealtliy in consequence,— II. H. j. 
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room, a store, and three bed-rooms on the ground-floor ; 
and on the first story a long, low-pitched chamber, which 
is generally Mr. Stanley’s imvate sitting-room when he 
comes to Lcoi)oldville. In his absence, it is occupied by 
the chief of the stjltiou. Behind the house, and apart from 
itj are tlio kitchens and domestic olHces, and in front 
spreads tl fine open porch, as I may call it, for want of a 
better word, whicli is I'oally a large open ajiartment, in 
addition to the dining-room, projecting on to the espla- 
nade, and forming a delightfully airy spot in which to sit 
during tho daytime. In a row with this big hoitse ai'e 
two other buildings. One has a series of apartments for 
the white men, and tho other a large supplementary store. 
Ikjth above and below these European dwellings are many 
little houses for tho Zanzibaris, and the natives attached 
to the station. Beneath the esplanade, which runs along 
the front of the “ white ” part of Leopoldville, and leading 
down towards the port, the Zanzi])aris’ houses make quite 
a neat anti orderly looking town, each cottage liaving its 
garden and enclosure round it. The esplanade, which I 
have already mentioned, is really a flat terrace cut arti- 
ficially in the slope of the lull, and is in continuation with 
the road arising from the interior. Erom this promenade 
■\ iews of great beauty may be obtained over the distant 
Bool and the neighbouring forest, and in tho cool evening- 
time it forms a pleasant walk to stroll on whihst waiting 
for dinner. Here, too, in tho early morning, the chief of 
tlie station passes all the Zanzibaris in review. 

A quarter of a mile away, on the top of the hill, is the 
little Baptist Mission, which enjoys, perhaps, the finest 
situation of any building in Leopoldville, the view from 
its verandah eniliracing almost the whole extent of Stanley 
I’ool. The Baptist mi.ssionaries have, besides, a large 
garden down near tho banks of the Congo, and they rent 
altogether from the Expedition about two-and-a-half acres 
of land, paying for it the merely nominal sum of £10 per 
annum. 

Above, below, and around the station are e.xten.sivc 
gardens, banana groves, and plantations of manioc. They 
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already Login to iuniisli no mcoii&idoriiblc ainouut of food 
both to tbe black and the wliile inhabitants of Leopoldville, 
and of course in future, together -with the stock-breediiig 
establishments for goats, fowls, sheep, ])igs, ducks, and 
pigeons, ought to eoin]iletely nourish the station, and its 
normal number of residents, so that only ■what may bo 
termed “luxuries” need lie introduced from Europe. 
There is no reason why many even of these should not bo 
])roduced and preparc'd on the spot. 'I’he sugar-cane, for 
instance, is largely grown by the natixes, and its pul]) 
may in the simplest, most elementary way bo boiled and 
strained down into a thick toffee-like sugar, rpiite suitable 
for all ordinary sn eetening purpo.scs without I'nrther refine- 
ment. Then, as we know, coffee is indigenous to most 
l)arts of tropical .Africa, and if it does not actually grow 
Avild on the Congo, it Avould certainly yield on these 
fertile slopes around the Pool the finest results under 
cultivation. 

It is the food rpiestion that is the real difficulty of 
Congo e.xploration. Though the soil is richly productive, 
the natix es grow only just enough to live ujion in plenty 
themselves, but are not equal to a sudden drain on their 
resources. Mr. .Stanley has long since understood the 
necessity of making his E.\]iedition self-supporting, both 
from the expense and ditliculty of importing preserved 
yiroxisions from Europe, and from the inability of the 
natives to adequately supply anything like the amount of 
food Avhich is daily needed for the nourishment of each 
station. Consequently, almo.st before he built houses, he 
laid out gardens, he jilanteil bananas, and commenced the 
cultivation of maiiioe, and whenever he made an insjiec- 
tion of a newly-founded station or revisited an old one. 
Ids first care was the local husbandry. 

Lco])oldvillo ))oasts of a convenieiit little harbour in 
front of the station, protected by a spit of woodland wliich 
l)rqjects into the Congo. Here all the falls are over, or, 
rather, follou ing the coiu'se of the stream, have not yet 
begun — the first takes place close to Lej[)oldville, a little 
behind the station — so that navigation from this ]jort is 
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open and unchecked for nearly a tliousand miles castwanl 
up the Congo. In fact Lcojiohlvdllc, situated at the 
western entrance to Stanley I’oul, is destined to lie the 
great Empire city of Central Africa. Eroiu its shores 
there are, according to Stanley’s calculations, 4,520 miles 
of free navigation north, and south, and east, into the 
heart of Africa. It will one day be the terminus of a 
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olhcr forms. Its sugar Avill coinc liack in the daintier 
shaiie of Parisian Ijonbons, its india-rubher will ))0 reiiii- 
ported as highly necessary goloshes and waterin-oofs. 
Congo ,si)ice3 will be mingled in English and American 
sauces, and over the counters of its toilet shops the 
merchant enriched in the ivory trade will purclnuse ivory- 
liandled brushes which arc made in England from the 
tusks that Ids firm has exported. Who knows, even, that 
tlie only note-paper in n.se amongst tlie fashionable world 
of Leopoldville may not some day he manufactured from 
the very papyrus which so thickly grows around tlie 
woody islands and the reedy shores of Stanley Pool ? 
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Smoked I'lsii An African Uain-storm-- Importance of 
Diet — IFipi-opotami— Grey I’arrorv. — Kimivko — A Ci.imiuno 
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Stant,ey 1‘ooIj is a gpoat expansion of the (Jonoo, about 
twonty-llvo miles long ami sixtoeii broad. Tliere avo 
soventoen Islands of somo note, Ibe largest of them being 
tlui'teou miles in length. IMany sand-banks strew tbo 
waters of Iho I’uol, alternately covered and nneoveroil, 
according to the season of the year, and there are also 
floating reed and pajiyriis island-s, formed of these masses 
of aquatic vegetation, which are so strongly interknitted 
by their flbres and roots that a man can stand on them. 
These floating islets arc oeca.sionally of some extent, and 
may be taken for real islands until their motion with the 
current is observed. V’liite egrets and many Avaterljirds 
frequent them, and the liippopotiiini play round tbeir 
I'eedy shores. Tin: largo islands* arc resorted to hy 
elepliants and bullaloes, wliich creatures swim backrvards 
and forwards from the mainland with ease. lunumeraljlc 
waterbirds, storks, pelicans, cormorants, herons, egrets, 
sacred ibises, spur-winged and Egyptian geese, terns and 

* 'J'lu’SP vary ia size rikI nuinliur iiccurdiag to the season. In the 
rainy months tlmy .iiu snlKlivitlcil iiiU> (avo or llivoo each, with slialhnv 
channels lictu ocn. In the dry season tho number of islands is much 
diminished hy tlie retreatinj; waters. 
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plovers, frecpieiit the thick tangles of liigli grass and the 
many saud-baiiks, where they form striiuge groups with 
the crocodiles, who are wont to lie basking in the sun in 
a state of semi-conscious beatitude. 

The Pool forms, as it were, a great cup-like basin, with 
an incomplete rim formed by sierras of peaked and 
picturescpie mountains, ranging on the southern side from 
1,000 feet to 3,000 feet in height. The banks of this 
great expanse of water oiler considerable variety in 
character. At the uorthcru, or north-eastern end, where 
the Upper Congo enters it through a somewhat narrow 
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passage, the scenery is very beautiful. High woods rise 
so steeply above tlio water tliat, as you sail beneath their 
shade, tliey seem to mount iiuhifinitely towards the sky. 
It is a wall of forest. Then, almost opposite, following 
the northern bank, are the “Dover Cliffs,” * their scarped 
sides white and glistening, and their crowns being covered 
with soft green grass. They more resemble, however, the 
scenery round Lyme llegis, in Dorset and Devon, than the 
harsher and more rugged cliffs of Dover. Then on both 

* Tlicir geological forniatioii is awliite, samly, somewhat crumhling 
soil, not chalk. 
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sides of tlie Pool, the sliorcs dwindle do^^■n Into iiiit 
forest land, tlie encircling girdle f)f mountains trending 
olV towards the interior, and when j'ou reach IMfwa or 
“ Brazzaville, ” the coast is low and nearly on a level with 
the water. It is here that Be Brazza claims to have 
secured a cession of territory to the i’l’cneh llejaiblic, nine 
miles in length. .iVs ytui may .see by the illustration, 
“Brazzaville” consists of a very lew native huts, halt 
huried in hananas, and hacked )iy thick forest.* On the 
loft hand side, facing the Pool, there is a small creelc, 
which might ho develo]>cd into a tiny harhoiir, ajiil there 
is a line and fertile islaml, as yet uninhahiteil, save hy 



chance tishenneii, which might he successfully devoloiicd 
hy the French; hut save these two advantages, not rare 
anywhere in iStanley Pool, it is dillicult to discover any 
favourable t)oinL in this situation, or even to avoid the 
conclusion that it is a badly chosen site for a station. 
About this low-lying part of the Pool, ague is prevalent, 
and in the I’ainy season I should say Mfwa would liecome 
a rheumatic swamp. Had He Brazza ii.xed his intended 
station anywhere on the high and breezy “ Dover dill's,” 
he would have done well, an<l, remember, the whole basin 
of the Pool was open to him when he first arrived, for he 


h’o doubt very luuck ebanaed now. — II. 11. .1. 
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reaclieil it lonif lielorc Sir. Stanley had been able to 
transport his goods and Iris men thitlier to found a station, 
so that the ]*’ranco-Ttalian, as it rrere, had the first choice 
of a site. I can only suppose that, in spite of the affection 
the natives bore him, they did not place mucli ground at 
his disposal, and that De Tlrazza fixed on Mfwa because 
he could not get anything better. lie may also have 
looked across at Kallina I'oint, and hoped to secure that 
some day, and then be able to .shut up the mouth of the 
Pool if nceessary. Thi.s ])romontory is a red cliff, rising 
alrruptly some fifty feet from the water, nearly opposite 
Mfwa, on the southern bank of the expanding river. 
Kallina Point might from its commanding situation be 
called the Gibraltar of the Pool, as from its easily fortilied 
summit artillery could sweep the narrowing end of this 
lake and render the further descent of its W'aters by an 
enemy well-nigh impossible. Of course in conjunction 
with " Brazzaville,” its po.s.se.ssion by a hostilo party could 
completely interrupt water communication betw’oen Leo- 
poldville and the ttpper river. 

A fearful current races round this cliff, difficult to stem 
even in a steamer, but really dangerous for natii'c canoes 
going against tlie stream. ' Here, in iJecemlici’, liSMji, 
Lieut. Kallina, an Austrian member of the Expedition, 
was drowned. He ■would insist on ascending the Congo 
in a small native canoe, being too impatient to exjdore the 
mysteries of the unknown to -wait for the departure of the 
monthly boat -svliich revictuals the stations of the upper 
river. As he ■was a very tall man, and fur some reason 
chose to seat himself on a large chest in the stern, he 
rendered the balance of the canoe very unstable. The 
little ci’aft was liadly steoreil, mot the rusli of tlio current 
broadside as it whirled round this point, and was instantly 
capsized. Lieutenant Kallina w'as drowned, and his name 
has since been given to this redoubtalile headland. 

The people inhabiting the shores of Stanley Pool belong 
to the Ba-teke race, but they would .seem to bo comjiara- 
tively recent arrivals, and to have disiiussesscd the older 
iuiialiitants and driven tliem into tiie interior or absorbed 
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them as slaves. Where the Ba-teko have settled, on the 
south or eastern bank of the Congo, they form merely 
riverine colonies, and never extend their settlements many 
miles from its hanks. 

The principal chiefs round the Pool are Bab Njali, who 
rules over Mfwa and the lower course of the impetuous 
Jue river ; Ngaliema, the cliief of Xtamo and the territory 
round Leopoldville; three more important chiefs at or 
near Kinshasha, of whom one, Bankwa, is very averse to 
Europeans ; and iinally tlierc is a great cliief, fortunately 
of another way of thinking, at ICimpoko, where the 
Expedition pos.sesses a Nourishing station. Ngaliema is 
the chief with whom Mr. Stanley has come most into 
contact, for Leopoldville is built on land bought from him, 
and he is the nearest, and not the most agreeable neighbour 
of the station. At first he tried to act the bully, until ho 
saw how inaderpiatc his strength of one hundred and fifty 
guns would prove in any attack on Leopoldville. Now 
he is by turns a whining suppliant, a sulky neighbour, or 
a crafty intriguer. Ho is a man of rather strong character 
and decided will, having raised himself from the position 
of a mere slave to that of a powerful chief of slaves. This 
town of Ntamo or Kintamo (the prefix Ki rather implies 
“ district ”), was founded and colonized by him, and he has 
since enriched himself immensely by ivory trading. 
Nearly all the ivory brought down by the Ba-yansi traders 
from the Eejuator (wdiencc they receive it from the 
Ba-ngala, who in their turn get it from some still more 
remote tribe) comes to his market, and passes through his 
hands to Lutete and Sao Salvador. 

I left Leopoldville, towards the end of Eebruary,* in a 
large lighter or whale-boat, row^ed by a sturdy crew of Zan- 
zibaris, to ascend the Congo as far as Bolobo,a large native 
village about 220 miles beyond Stanley Pool, where the 
last station of the Expedition had recently been founded. 

Our departure, as usual, was signalised by a downpour 
of rain that was almost exceptional in its force and dura- 


* The licight of the rainy season. 
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tion, !ind which qiiichly showed mo how ill-prepared we 
were for the exigencies of a tropical rainy season. In a 
large open boat, with absolutely' no shelter but a hastily- 
slung sail which merely received pools of rain-water in its 
bosom to launcli them on our lieads when the violent wind 
gave it a twist; with no place of dry stowage for the 
luggage whicli just lay' about in the bottom of the boat, or 
if floatable, floated lierc and there in the rain-water that 
in spite of tlio men’s efforts of constant Ijaling, lay often 
6 inches deep in tin.' middle of the lighter; circumstanced 
thus wo had no course when it rained, Init to stop rowing, 
run the boat aground, and seek for some temporary' refuge 
wherein we and siicli of the cargo as was likely to spoil by 
constant soaking could await in .shelter the return of fine 
weather. In this instance, we had scarcely rounded 
Kallina Point when the ton-ential min forced us to make 
for the southern shore of the Pool, where the villages of 
Kinshasha were situated. The Zanzibaiis, knowing well the 
indications of the weather, and foreseeing an entire day of 
rain, wished me to descend here, and seek refuge in a native 
hut, but miserable as I felt, with the min streaming down 
my mackintosh, and my feet an inch deep in water, I 
hesitated, for here, only a few day’s before, the chief of 
Leopoldville, come on a friendly mission and camped out 
in the village, had been obliged to leave in the middle of the 
night, turned out liy hostile natives who regarded the arrival 
of any white man in their district with irritable suispicion. 
Would they gi-eet me any better, much less afford me a refuge 
from the min ? I asked myself, and supposing they’ not only- 
refused us hospitality', but even veutureil to rob and attack 
us, should we be in a position to resist ? However, my 
scruples soon ended. The prospect of (piietly soaking 
all day and getting rheumatic fcvei’, or else returning 
humiliated to l.eopoldville, was more disagreeable than 
adventuring myself amongst the capricious natives, who 
perhaps themselves might be depressed and softened by 
the weather. So I left the boat, took a few necessary 
articles of luggage, and walked up through the long wet 
grass to the village, where to my pleased surprise 
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thu nalivus received ns most hospitably, and at once 
invited me into an inhabited hut, where 1 could remain and 
dry myself until an unoccupied dwelling could be found 
and placed at my disposal. The other inmates of the house, 
excepting the many and constant visitors, Avere a middle- 
aged man, witli his hair ni eUvjnun, his wife, suckling 
a baljy, whose forehead was ornamented with a band of 
scarlet jjiginent, and an old man, wlio miglit have been a 
poor broken-down uncle of the family. 

After the drenching rain and sodden dampness outside, 
the dry warmtii of this interior rvas a most pleasant 
contrast, and I sat down on a largo raised bed of matting 
with a sense of coud'ort and resignation. There was a 
wood lire in the centre of the floor which served to dry my 
clothes, but the smoko coming from the burning Avood 
made my eyes smart considerably. Seeing this, tlie woman 
removed the burning biunds and only loll the clear bright 
ashes on the liearth. The hoitse Avas clean and tidy, and 
round the Avails AA'oro ranged many neatly made articles. 
There AA’oro long pipes Avith little bonds, a clarionet, a 
Avhitc mug (these lust pro.scnt.s from “ Mputo ”), a musical 
instrument like a guitar, but with five strings, a collection 
of skilfully made little pouches, containing I know not 
Avhat, hippopotamus harpoon.s, ILshing nets, horns, and a 
multitude of odds and end.s, only to lie classed under that 
convenient term cl cckra. 

I opened my case of provisions, laid the cloth on the bed, 
and sat down Avith considerable a])petitc to a frugal repast. 
The sight of the tinned condiments excited a considerable 
amount of half-fearsome interest on the part of such 
natives as Avateh -d my proceedings. They tapped their 
months Avith their fingers — a favourite mode of expressing 
suiprise — when they suav Karaji cut with a “tin-opener” 
into Avhat they imagined a solid block of steel, and pro- 
duce little fish (sardines) floating in oil. But Avheii I 
offered them some to taste they AA'ithdrew affrighted. It 
Avas “ Nkisi ” magic, Avhite man’s food — poison, and some 
of them Avere so alarmed at my proffering part of m\' 
lunch that they huniedly left the hut. But curiosity soon 
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called tliein back, and visitors were continually flocking in. 
Many children, some of them pretty little things, had 
made friends with me, and were wonder-stricken at my 
ticking watch, which tliey fully believe to be a little 
animal imprisoned in a cage. Then to this paradise of 
rest and calm came the tempter, a wicked old gentleman 
with a wife and two marriageable daughters. lie was 
most anxious I should become liis son-in-law, “ moyeimaiit ” 
several “ longs ” of cloth. Seeing my hesitation, he mis- 
took it for scorn, and hastened to point ont the manifold 
charms of his girls, whilst these damsels waxed hotly 
indignant at my coldness. Then another inspiration seized 
their father — perhaps I liked a matnrer style of beauty, 
and hi.s wife, by no means an uncomely person, was 
dragged forward while her husband explained with the 
most expressive gestures, putting his outspread hand 
before his eyes and affecting to look another way, that, 
again with the simple intermediary of a little cloth, he 
would remain perfectly wiconscious of wliatovcr amatory 
passages might occur between us. However, I evaded 
these embarrassing proposals as delicately as possible, and 
hinted with many smiles and "Mbotes,” that were I other- 
wise circumstanced an alliance with one of the first 
families of Kinshasha might have been within my means. 
.As it was, the honour seemed too costly. However, we 
parted excellent friends, and the elder lady, with the 
practical-mindedness of mature affection, presented me 
with a fine large fish, which came in very handily for my 
dinner, whilst her younger companions brought such 
girlish offerings as eggs, corn-cobs and bananas. I, in my 
turn, presented them with gaudy handkerchiefs, and 
general satisfaction reigned. 

Seeing that the hopeless downpour would never cease, I 
made arrangements for the loan of a house to pa.ss the 
night in, and one was soon found — dry, clean, and spacious, 
in which I and my impedimenta Avere r|uickly established. 
It was then proposed — evidently by the village notables 
— that an evening cunrersazione should be held in my 
ajjartment, and the proposal was carried unanimouslv' 

K 
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Consequently, to my secret annoyance, an ever-inci’eiisinj>; 
number of able-bodied people pressed into tbe little house, 
the men gravely seating themselves on the floor, eacli 
with his long pipe, quite prepared to spend a cheerful 
(ivening, and the women, ns became their inferior position 
in society, standing about the doorway, and effectually 
blocking up all ventilation. A resolution was forthwith 
carried and presented to me Iw one wlio ap])eared to be 
the chairman, that my watch .should be again e.vhibited to 
tlic ladies and gentlemen assernlded. Sorry as I was to 
<lisappoiut these harmle.ss souls, I felt an effort must be 
made to secure a little quiet and repose, especially as my 
<liuner was nearly ready; so I managed to convey to 
them the idea that the white man was tired, hungry, and 
wished to be alone. The men then rose most courteously 
and quietly, shook hands with me, each ojic in turn, and 
with many “Mbotes” left the house, pushing the pro- 
testing women before tlumi, so 1 was practically once more 
ill the solitude I loved. 1 took off my wet boots, made 
myself comforhiblo, and turned with jdcasuroto the dinner 
and the novel that Faraji had just placed on a large chest 
which served me as a tabic. The mosquitoes here, 
however, were very abundant, but trumpeted despairingly 
round my mosquito-curtain. As the village sank to rest, 
the weird noises from the river rose into prominence, with 
the grunting of hippopotami and the cries of night-birds. 

The next morning 1 left my Kiiishasha friends, and 
again pursued my Journey across the wide ivatera of the 
Pool, which now began to open into all its magnificent 
breadth. On many islands the Hyphoene * palms were 
growing, apparently a different species from the HyplmAG 
UvAneeiisis of the coast and the lower reaches of the Congo. 
This Hypheene was a most beautiful and majestic palm, 
from thirty to sixty feet in height, ivith broad fan-shaped 
Iroiids of glaucous green, and clusters of 'bright orange 
truit.^ Ju.st below the crown of leaves there is a curious 
swelling or bulging of the stem, a not uncommon charac- 
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teristic of Borrassine or Hyplicenoitl palms, and which adds 
strangely to the grace of the pilhir-l ike stem. 

The vegetation wliicli clothes the shores of these islands 
is rich and ideasing in colour. It is brightened by mas.ses 
of yellow cucurbit lloweie, lilac-coloured papilionacca; and 
mauve convolvuli. Beautiful scarlet seed-vessels of a 
Gncslk form blazing clusters of gorgeous effect amid the 
tender green foliage. Immen.se numbers of grey parrots, 
.small flocks of them going together, flutter and play about 
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the tups of the tall trees, whistling and screaming joyously 
all the time, while on the many snaggs tliat rear their 
withered branches above the waterside, numerous little 
birds have for safety’s sake hung their pendent nests of 
grass, and there is thus a constant twittering and fluttering 
of dainty forms round the gnarled old trunks and whitened 
twigs. 

At one of the many islands, we stopped to eat some 
breakfast. The remainder of the fish presented to me by 
tlie lady of Kinshasha wa.s re-cooked in a stew with some 
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sweet potatoes and manioc and turned out delicious. 
Whilst this was being done by Mafta, 1 endeavoured to 
make the tour of the island, but as more than half of it 
was marsh, this was hardly practicable. Everywhere the 
soft soil was inij)rinted by the hoof-marks of the hippo- 
potami who at present were occupied with their mid-day 
bath. Their loud grunting might be distinctly heard, and 
as we sat in the boat eating our breakfast, many an un- 
couth head was raised with a snort and n jet of spray to 
regard our jiroceedings. There was little of note to see in 
this particular i.sland. The hippojwtami and the circling 
kites had it pretty well to theni.selvcs. There were, how- 
ever, some fine groves of the large and handsome pajnliou- 
aceous tree, a species of Eaphia, (which 1 have already 
mentioned and illustrated in Chapter A'.,) and the strong 
fragrant scent from their white blossoms made the whole 
island fragrant. In front of us, on a sand-bank, some 
natives wore smoking their fre.shly caught fish over a wood 
fire, preparatory to disposing of them in the markets of 
the Ba-teke. In all jirobability these men were Ba-yansi, 
for this tribe docs an immense trade in smoked lish 
between the Ecpiator and Stanley Bool. As they descend 
the river with ivory and other articles of trade, they spend 
much time fishing on their way, and frccpicntly stop at a 
sand-ljank or i.sland to smoke what they have captured. 
The fish thus treated last a long time in good condition, 
and arc in some regue.st amongst all the riverine natives 
as an article of food. 

1 have sometimes found them excellent — I might aln.ost 
say delicious — white of flesh and flaky, with few bones, 
and retaining from the smoking process a faint but very 
pleasant flavour. On the other hand, at times the natives 
have p.almed off on me some that were evidently stale, for 
on breaking them open, they were a mass of wriggling 
worms within. 

Hitherto, throughout this morning, the day had been 
glorious, and all the time I s.at at breakfast, watching the 
hippopotami and the fi.sherincu, the sky was radiantly 
blue, blue as it only is during the rainy season in Africa, 
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for in the rainless months the sky is mostly eovered with 
a wliitish haze ; but now, distant niutterings of thunder 
were lieard from time to time, and threatening clouds 
began to shadow tlic broad face of the still Pool, which 
erewhilc reflected nothing but unsidlied azure. Then rose 
suddenly a fearful inky black mass, rendered Jiiore weird 
liy two flecks of pallid white cloud that seemed the eyes 
of the storni-fieud. Vivid zigzags of pink lightning played 
over the still water, and the thunder rumlded and tuinlded 
as if they were moving colossal furniture in heaven. Yet 
the storm did not immediately bur.st on us, but rather 
crept round and round the horizon, as if playing with its 
victims. At one time I had lost all fear of it, thinking it 
seemed quite resolved to go off to the west; when, 
suddenly, a puff of wind sprang np in the opposite 
direction to the prevailing breeze, and in two or three 
minutes the cruel clouds were swept upon us, and a deluge 
of rain was hissing down. Useless to put up a sail .shelter, 
the scornful wind wliipiiod it off, and wo could oidy sit 
patiently and soak. . 

This is the dreary part of an African rain-storm. The 
first beginning of the tempest is most awe-striking and 
impressive. Une is half inclined to think that some great 
natural catastrophe, some appalling conflict of physical 
forces is at liand. Tlie purple-ldack clouds that rise in 
fantastic masses, rvliiclr an imaginative eye could resolve 
into unearthly beings overshadowing the earth and its 
frightened children; the dazzling snowy-white of their 
colossal heads rising up into tlie blue zcnitli and accen- 
tuating the inky darkness round the horizon ; the jagged 
lightning, the first skirmishing attack of the storm, and 
the sudden bursts of roaring, de.afening thunder — all this 
is grand and imposing, and fascinates the attention while 
it lasts. This is the “ stagey ” part of a tropical storm, 
and one which scarcely any book treating of the trojjics 
fails to describe. Jfut wliat does not seem to be equally 
noticed after the wonderful effects of thunder and light- 
ning have laid their due description, is the dreary 
persistent downpour which eu.mes, whep the sky becomes 
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a uniform clrali and the rain descends for Iionrs, not in 
“ bncketsfnl,” nor in “ sheets,” nor in any interesting or 
exceptional manner, Imt in a steady soaking drizzle willi 
little hope of intermission. I have freqmiiitly known it 
to rain for twelve lionrs at a strctcli in Tropical Africa, 
and on this particular occasion the rain lasted continuously 
for an even longer space of time. 

AVe repaired to a sandy i-sland, landed, and erected the 
tent. Never had 1 felt more miserable in Africa. It took 
an hour before the wet wood could be coaxed into a blaze ; 
and as the gloom of evening fell, with its dark mists ami 
dismal oliscnrity, bands of hellish mosrpiitoes, worthy 
subjects of Ileelzebnb, king of the flies, swarmed round ns, 
remleiing it impo.ssible to keep oneself in immobility. 
The poor Zanzibaias went stamping about on the sand and 
swearing in a meek Avay. As for me, I hastily swalloAved 
some soup and a timely nip of brandy, and sought refuge 
iji bod beneath my niosqnito-cnrtains. Here, amid damp 
rags and clammy coverings, 1 passed a miserable night, 
fighting the hosts of mosc|mtoes that managed somehow to 
licnctrate my muslin “ mou.stic|uaire.” 

The next morning I arose, fcA’crish and ill. After a 
little hot soup, however, and some coffee, I began to feel 
better and to forget the dismal impressions of yesterday. 
And here I Avonld pause to recommend to all intending 
African travellers the desirability of taking nourishment 
as soon after rising in the morning as possible. It is an 
excellent plan to save some of the soup or bouillon of the 
night before, and liaA’c it heated in the early morning, and 
drink it before leaving the lent. So much ill-health is 
incurred in ^Vfrica by carclo.ssness as to nourishment, and 
by what is still more idiotic, an idea that it is more herciic. 
to conduct yourself like a martyr, undergo long periods of 
fasting, and generally jiay little attention to how much 
or hoAv often yon etit and drink. On the contrary, the 
Avhole cpiestion of success in Africa depends on regularly 
and amply nourishing the body Avith as good food as can 
bo got. Let notbing, if yon can help it, interfere Avith 
your meals : eat whenever a’ou are hungry and abstain 
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when you are not. Moreover, do not forget that in Africa 
a cosy cup of tea or coffee and a little liglit refreshment 
often comes in most opportunely and soothingly in moments 
of despondency and trouble, and tliat it “ keeiw people 
up ” somewhat as proverbial cake and wine was supposed 
to do before a funeral. 

As wo left our sand-bank camp of the night before, the 
sun shone in but a half-hearted manner and more rain fell, 
but I was expecting momentarily to arrive at tlie newly 
founded station of Kimpoko, near the north-western end 
of Stanley Pool, where, at least, Ave should find rest and 
shelter for an hour or two. We saw many bands of 
hippopotami this morning, nine or ten generally going 
together. They approached the boat with a boldness and 
confidence rvliich showed they had been little shot at by 
Avhite men. HoAvever, the natives here hunt them assidu- 
ously with the harpoon. Indeed, in one creek, Avhere 
the hippopotami were indulging in their uucouthest 
gambols, we ourselves saw a group of men some twenty 
yards from their prey, actively preparing for the chase. 
The tameness of these huge beasts is wonderful ; one could 
almost fancy oneself in the enclosure of some vaster 
Zoological Garden ; and when they opened their huge 
mouths, from time to time, dLS])laying their glistening tusks, 
I sought involuntarily for the bun of my childhood to 
deftly throw into tlie pink chasm that yawned before me. 

Flocks of grey parrots* flew across the sky, alternately 
screeching and Avhistling melodiously. I liave seen it 
stated erroneously that the grey parrot never rvhistles in 
a Avild state ; on the contrary, it does so very sweetly aird 
Avith a great variety of Jiote. 

The newly-appointed agent at Kimpoko liad seen us 

* The.<!o birils arc found in incredible quantities on Stanley Pool. 
If Cross or J.amracli eslablishcd themselves here, jiarrots would soon 
1)0 advertised in Eiigliiiid at half-a-crown a-picce. 1 caniestlj' hope 
they m.ay not, and that tlie Exjiodilion, in acquiring mcli control over 
those territories, will extend to the wild things of nature the same 
protection from rapine as they promise to tho indigenous men and 
nomen , 
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comill" from afar and had prepared a welcome breakfast. 
TJiidei'neath a roughly-made awning, in the middle of a 
grove of Hypluene palms, with a circle of natives eagerly 
watching oiir strange doings, we sat<lowu to a meal wliich 
proudly exhiliited the re.som‘ee.s of the Kim])oko com- 
missariat. I'^irst of all, as a pick-me-up, a good glass of 
malafti, made' Jivim the .sugar-cane ; then IVied lisli not, 
unlike grey mullet, a spleiuliil eel with creamy llesh and 
a very delieious tlavoiir ; then various meats skilfully 
cooked with native .sauces, followed by a banana puilding 

and piiic-apjdcs. This was 
not a meal to bo grumbled at 
anywhere, and many a .similar 
one may be enjoyed in Africa 
if the traveller cares to for.age 
for its componen t parts. How 
many people residing on the 
Cctngo take the trouble to 
iish for themselves ? And 
yet what sport they might 
have ! No, they languidly 
dawdle about their verandahs 
and leave it to native enter- 
prise to occasionally iDrovide 
them -with a fi.sh course to 
their dinner. And if no 
natives come, then they are 
content to live perpetually 
on tinned i»rovisious, a most 
costly form of nourishment and one tliat is only ex- 
cusaljle in barren ]jlaces like ICinsembo, where hardly 
any native footl is to be got, and where there is no 
interior trail, spoi’t to be jiaiil for. The people of Ivim- 
poko that surrounded us during our meal were good- 
humoured and well-behaved. They had a great variety 
of iuode.s ill dressing their hair, which is certainly much 
longer and more abundant than in the coast races. The 
chief of Kimpoko paid us a visit after breakfast. He 
seemed a very gloomy, sulky pemon, and, I believe, was 
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rfitlicr offended at }ny many questions through the inter- 
preter, and iiiy constant habit of sketching the attendant 
wives who were with liini. It is sacrilege, -seemingly, to 
see the king drink, .so before satisfying his thirst he 
shrouds his facii in hi.s mantle, gives a few ([uiot gulps 
behind it, and returns the glass empty as if ho had l)een 
performing a, con juring trick. Tlie chief seemed to think 
this ceremony wouhl a little imiuess me, and looked out 
of tlie corners of liis eyes to see if I was attending, but I 
felt in an irrevm'ont mood, and let him know that 1 had 
frequently seen chiefs perform just 
the same precautions against sor- 
cery or poison when about to 
drink. Indeed the peculiar rites 
and observances which attend tlie 
act of drinking among the chiefs 
of certain African tribes are very 
complex and curious, as will be 
seen in a future chapter’, but their 
origin is, I confess, somewhat 
obscure, and the explanations 
offered by the natives arc im- 
probable and inadequate. 

As one approaches the farther 
— the northern — cud of Stanley 
Pool, the scenery really becomes 
very beautiful. On the left-hand 
side is a range of bold and ^ quebn of kimtoko. 1 
pictures(]uo heights, their sides 
clothed with 2 nirple woodland. In the middle distance 
are groiqis of line and .sjrreading trees, standing out 
well against the blue hills, in all their vivid summer 
green; and here and there the always graceful fan-palm 
seems to balance itself on its slender stem above the 
water, so symmetrical in .shajre that it appears planted for 
artistic effect. On the right hand, the narrowing stream 
is shut ill by siilendid hanging forests, rising to a great 
height sheer above the banks of the river, and casting their 
sombre reflections on its placid surface, where a white linq 
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of ripplos becomes a positive relief to the eye. But as to 
relief in tliis .stuily of pur))le aiul p;reeii, wliat can be liner 
than a Hock of egrets crossing the river with their fanciful 
irregular flight! Their plumage of perfect white, whicli 
gains theiu the rjualifying name of “ cancliclissima,”* their 
yellow beaks, and their graceful forms tell out so strongly 
against the sombre forest, that an efiective picture is 
formed at once. 

The hanks here begin to be most markedly festooned 
and trellised with a curious Calamus or climbing palm, the 
fronds of which arc iirolonged into a bare creeping stallc, 
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furnished with curiously reversed hooks, so that once the 
irond falls against a branch it attaches itself securely by 
means of these recurved thorns, and thus climbs higher 
and higher, oltcn fringing the top of the forest with grace- 
ful heads of swaying fronds Avhich with their waving whip- 
like terminations iioiut straight skywards as if seeking for 
greater heights to climb. The motto of this palm should 
certainly be “ Excelsior,” and it might also be taken as a 
vegetable type of ambition. Beginning in the lowliest form 

* 1 find this is the name of the American tjiecies; it is, however, 
quite as a])plicable to the e«rets of Africa, 
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— the young palm looks like a broad-leaved bamboo with 
divided leaves — suggesting strongly its poorer and simpler 
relations, it soon begins to aspire, and Irom Ijeiiig first a 
ground-growing shrub, it throws out a long flexible stem 
rising far above the iii’st humble set of fronds, and by 
means of its sharp liooks making use of every support in 
its way to climlj higher and higlier. Soon the leaves or 
fronds become more elegant. They split u^i from their 
previous bifid condition into many filaments, and at length 
the once lowl^’-, fecljle thing, by making use of everything 
that comes in its way and can give it a lift, looks proudly 
forth from tiie top of some giant tree, and, for a while 
content with tlie attainment of its ambition, lias time to 
pause and throw out its flowers, which turn to buuclies of 
scarlet dates. Its fruit has a thin sweetisli pulp around it 
which seems harmless, at any rate to man, but I have 
never noticed any bird or beast devouring it. The colour 
of the leaves is a yellow-gi*een, and it forms a decidedly 
bright addition to the river landscapes. The curious thing 
is that it is nowhere to be seen on the Congo between 
Stanley Pool and the coast. With the rapids it comes to 
an end, and therefore, as one of the first striking additions 
to the iiora of tlie Congo wluch is met witli on Stanley 
Pool, see p. 122. 

We camped out after leaving Kimpoko in a beautiful 
spot near the end of the Pool, in a forest clearing. Un- 
fortunately the moscpiitoes swarmed to such a dreadful 
degree that all comfort was out of tlie question, and I had 
to take my meals as hastily as possible, stamping and 
swearing meanwhile at each successive bite ; and with 
reason, for whether these mo.sipiitoes were distinctly 
venomous, or whether my iiniioverished blood was easily 
poisoned, either for one reason or the other every bite 
turned to an idcer, so that my ankles and neck were in a 
few days covered with disagi-eeable little sores, remaining 
comparatively painless, but quite incurable until I left the 
coast of Africa. It was little use, even, on this occasion 
to seek shelter inside my mosquito-curtains, for somehow 
or other many blood-suckers contrived to enter, and I 
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passed a miserable night. Tlie myriads of disappointed 
mosquitoes wliicli remained outside kept up a continuous 
and sonorous hnniniing, so irritating in its unvarying tone, 
tliat the occasional snorts and grunting of the liippopo- 
tami in the neighhouiing grass- fields proved quite an 
agreeable intemiption. 
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SrAXLliY I'OOL TO THE K\YA Itn'EU. 

Native Cakoes — Iiuttehelies — Floua and Fauna of tub Riveii- 
BANKS — Banana-cooking — N cui — N abuow Escafe fiiosi a 
Hipfovotasius — The Bums — -Thk Native Bogs — Lieutenant 
Janssen — Msuata — A Bayansi Vieuage — Native IIaiiidhess- 
ING — PuitSONAIi BlXOnATlON — A SACKED TkEE— MySTEUIoUS 

Slaves. 

SOJIE e.\traets from tlio diary kept during my fortnight’s 
voyage up the river licyoud Stanley Tool will perhaps 
most o-vactly give tlie impressions maile on me at the 
time liy tlie aspect of things on the Upper Congo. 

I'elruari/ 2.‘5)y7, 1883. — I rose early, as soon as the least 
diffusion of cold light was ohservahle, and left my bed and 
tent proci])itatoly. The raoscpiitoes rendered one’s toilet a 
iiiaddeuing torture, and I -was thankful to repair to the 
boat and eat some fried bananas there over a pleasant 
book. As we left the great expansion of the Pool and 
entered the narrower Congo, the forest scenery became 
extravaganlly ricli, and many vegetable wonders were 
displayed before our eye.s. Partlicr on, the face of this 
■wild African nalure has a little cluinged. On the north, 
or more projierly on the western, bank, the high woodeil 
hills continue, but along the other side stretches Bat and 
sandy ivoodland, with occasional tiny rills of delicious 
water that is mucli pieiei-.ible to that of the Congo for 
drinking purposes. A little Avhile before sunset, ■we 
suddenly see some native canoes approaching, heavily 
loaded with goods. There is now some hope of fresh food, 
anil my threatened re<jivu’ of tinned provisions will be 
averted. As the boat rounds a little spit of sand, we come 
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upon a considerable concourse of people, wlio welcome ns 
in a most friendly manner, witli much clapping of hands 
and crying of“Mbot.e,” Unfortunately, tliere is little to 
be had after all in the way of pro%dsions. I buy some 
dried fish anti a large jar of malafti, and am grossly cheated 
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in both, for the fish is rotten, and the malafu has been 
filled up until muck and the refuse of the sugar-cane. 
Howei er, this is not discovered until afterwards, and we 
part on the best of tenji.s. Tlicse people are all coming 
from Jlolobo, and are liringiug ivoiy to sell to Ngaliema at 
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Stanley Pool. I uaiupcil out rallier late tliis evening, amt 
fortunately hit upon a very pleasant s])ot in which to pass 
the night — a little clearing surrouinlecl by the forest, with 
a pellucid stream of water running on one side of it to the 
Congo. Not a inos(juito was to be seen. Tliank .Heaven ! 
I dined comfortably and afterwards took a little walk 
along tlie ri^'er-shoro by moonlight. Tlie hipivopotami, 
thougli not visible, were snorting Imidly, the lishing-eagles 
were screaming at something tluit displeased them ; goat- 
suckers and other night-bird.s were uttering their plaintive 
cries, and every new and then tliere was the sound of 
a splash and a swish in the water as some liig crocodile 
had slid oir the bank, startlcfl at the crunching of niv 
foiitsteps (ui the sandy l)each. 

Fdi. ‘2-Hli . — A delicious, dreamleiss night. Why should 
there )jc no mos(putoes here, and snch incredible myriads 
a few miles lower down? The .surroundings are aiipartmtly 
the same. The nioriiiiig bi-eaks lovely, and tlie day 
]ironiises to pass without rain. We stopped about eleven 
o’clock to do some necessary washing and cooking. Tlie 
spot chosen was a long stretch of sand, backed l)y thick 
ibrest. Oji the moist, smooth shore were hundreds of 
butterflies, many of most beautiful colours, azure blue and 
brilliant leaf- green. They collected in numbers round 
little i)atches of calcareous earth, where, in common with 
many Ijees, wasps, and dragon-flies, they seemed to find 
something so attractive that they never even moved at our 
aiiproaeh, and one could catch them tram^uilly by tlie 
thora.x and pinch their life away before they could collect 
their airy faculties. The forest rising above the sand- 
liaiik was intersected with jiaths made by the Imlfaloes 
coining down to drink ; and farther towards the interior 
was an open space trampled with their footmarks, the 
whole place having a stmngely farm-yard look and smell. 
In the forest were many cnesfis bushes with bright scarlet 
seed-vessels, and otliers with orange 2 ^ods, .so that the 
masses of green leaves were (piite enlivened by these 
points of colour. We met .some canoes this afternoon 
going down to Stanley Pool, filled with ivory, but with 
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tills exception there was no sign of man for some distance 
after leaving Kimpoko. The country, especially on the 
western hank, ajipears quite uninhabited,* and is a 
beautiful, uncultivated waste, with verdant slopes like 
natural meadows, eluiniJs of shady forest and numberless 
rills of water. The vegetation overhanging the river is of 
a very rich character, and endlessly varying .md ever- 
charming elfects ; above all, when it is mirrored in some 
tranquil bay, where the deeji gi-een of the foliage becomes 
enhanced by a brilliant shore-line of yellow-white sand, 
and the temler grace and the fanciful forms of the many 
parasitic creepers contrast with the whitened snags and 
fallen trees which rear their gnarled limbs out of the 
jilacid water. On these snags are i>erched many water 
birds Little jewel-like kingfishers, smalt-blue and 
verditer, with scarlet beaks ; queer little bitterns, scarcely 
distinguishable by their modest grey coats and angular 
heaving from the branch on w'hicli they are posed, and an 
occasional black-and-white vulture or a sacred ibis. These 
spots offer a continual succe.ssion of little pictures with a 
never-ending natural charm, whether in diversity of com- 
position or colouring. The sun has set ami night has 
fallen ore we land at a village which as yet bears no name 
known to w'hitc men. It stands- a little distance back 
from the river, but some natives fortunately come down 
and sell us fowls and banana.s. I did not dine this 
evening until ten o’clock, but when Mafta at length 
announced the meal ready, I found it most enjoyable, for 
I had gained a great appetite and the dinner happened to 
be well cooked, one fowl being turned into soup and the 
other roasted. Moreover, Mafta has got into the w'ay of 
making delicious “ compotes de bananes.” He takes half- 
a-dozen of the small, sweet bananas, those that the Lrench 
call “ bananes d’argeut,” Ijoils them in a little water to a 
pulp, puts in a spoonful of butter, the juice of a lemon, two 
or three drops of brandy (to replace sherry), stirs the whole 
vigorously, and turns out what seems to me an irreproach- 

* Through recent internecine wavs on the jm-t of the natives. 

T. 
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able acblition to onr African cuisine. These little plump 
bananas are intensely sweet, so nmcli so that no sugar is 
ever needed in cooking them. They, indceil, make up to 
me for the present want of saccharine matter wiiich I am 
enduring. I have to drink mj' coflbo without sugar, but 
tlie fried banana cakes (piite atone for this ^yant. 

During mv ri']i!ist, I enjoyed the a-sthetie delights of 
liright mnonligld shining in softened radiance tlirough the 
overarching i'orest, while numberless fireflies, like little 
lioints of electric light, whiz round tlie tliick bushes, 
d'here are no mosfpiitoes here, and with the tranquil peace 
fcliat pervades our little encampment, tlie perfect healtli 
that I enjoy, 1 feci that there are moments in Congo 
travel when a life of civilization is little to be envied. 

— This morning a number of people, men, 
women and children, Hocked down to see us and to .sell 
fowls and other articles of food. The chief, a decidedly 
good-looking man of aliont thiily, came also, and one of 
his attendant wives spread a leopard-skin for him to sib 
on. He had two little liclls hung round his neck, witli a 
multitude of teeth and beads; the teeth, which were of 
monkeys and leojiards, beijig strung into fantastic neck- 
laces. He was ]ileasant and affable, and lioth be and bis 
wives roared witli laughter when, in order to ascertain the 
name of leopard in their dialect I leapt and snarled to 
imitate tliat animal. They call him here Hgui, a word 
wliieh niider slightly clianging forms is common to many 
Bantu tongues. In Kiswahili it is Clmi. A enrions 
point about the Bantu languages is that the name for lion 
varies greatly, while that for leopard, anil, above all, dog, 
is comparatively nnclianging. Tlie jieojile at this village 
bad ground-lints (^A ruvhia Jn/pofimi) for sale, a thing [ 
have not seen for sonic time on tliu (.'oiigo. lii the river 
here, liip]iopotami are as abundant and iniiuident as nsiial. 
Shortly after we bad set olV this morning, I was startled 
considerably, and my breakfast went flying out of my lap 
at the sudden and une.Npected bum]i which a big hip]io- 
potamus gave to the bottom of the boat. If wc liad been 
in a canoe be would, of course, have Avrecked us ; as it 
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was, although he did no great harm, yet, on afterwards 
examining tlie keel we found a decided dent in it where he 
had struck the iron. I felt so cross at having my nice 
breakfast scattered over the luggage, that I seized my 
Winchester, and fired it at his head as the great creature 
lifted it from the water a few yards off to see what damage 
he had done. I don’t think I killed him, but his struggles 
in the water and the streaks of blood appearing round the 
spot showed that he had been sharply warned not to 
molest travellers again. 

On a sand-bank where I stopped to bargain with some 
natives, there was an even greater number of butterflies 
collected than yesterday. They seemed to be drinking 
with intense pleasure from the wet shore, and I caught 
ten of them in no time by simply laying hold of them by 
the thorax. 

The natives on this island were all seated in trees, 
perhaps for the sake of shade, but they looked terribly 
like gorillas. The commonest birds along the river, 
which licreabouts has an average breadth of 800 yards, 
are Egyptian geese, Gypohierax vultures, grey parrots, 
jaf.anas,* darters,t and the chocolate-brown Scopus um- 
bretta. I also saw, but failed to shoot, Lophotibis, a 
curious, dun-coloured species of ibis, with greenish wings, 
and a relatively short bill, very deep at the base, the 
general contour of the bird lecalliiig the above-named 
Scopus iinibrcttu. 

%\hcuury 2Glk .- — The scenery is becoming really pic- 
turesque. Ordinarily the Congo is beautiful in detail, 
unimposing as a whole. Indeed for a river of its magni- 
tude it would need Alps to form suitable cliffs for such a 
breadth of water. In this portion, however, some of the 
general effects are strikingly impressive. A splendid 
expanse of stream reflects on its placid surface the blue 
sky and creamy-white clouds above it; on one side are 
green hills and purple woods, and on the other the 
inimitably graceful Hyphccne palms which in rows and 

■" I’firra Afrlciimi. 

t Plotiis levailluiiii. 
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groups rise on tlieir slender trunks high nbove the low 
,ureen shrubs, n,nl crown majestically the long spits of 
white sand that lanncli theinselves boldly into the shining, 
all-retlectiiig river. 

The Zanzibaris having found a fine fish just caught in 
one of the native basket-work traps, ask permission to 
stop at some sand-bank and cook it. This is accorded, 
and we are soon alongside a long reach of sand, on which 
some Ba-yansi are already seated. Of course our re- 
ception is cordial, and wliilst the Zanzibaris are com- 
mencing their cooking I go off to see the native village 
close by, called Mljila. It is a pretty, contented, ipiiet- 
looking spot, embosomed in great groves of bananas, and 
snrrounded by plantations of manioc. At the time I 
enter it, except a few women who are attending to their 
household duties, every one is absent on the beach, 
chaffering with the Zanzibaris, therefore I have it pretty 
much to myself; lint my arrival causes much excitement 
among the fowls and dogs, who apparently are frightened 
at iny white face, and fly in all directions. The fowls 
cackle and screech, but the dogs arc too awestruck to 
make any noise ; indeed in this country they never seem 
to have acquired the power of barking. In front of 
several dwellings are the signs of domestic vocations 
being actively carried on. Large jars and other vessels of 
pottery arc standing to dry in the sun, and basket-work 
in all its stages is lying about. The houses are wmll 
constructed and well kept, and the people, ■who are now 
flocking back to the village, look well fed and prosperous. 
Involuntarily the tliought comes to me, “Wliat a con- 
tented, jicaceful sort of life this is!” Few wants, and 
those easily stipplicd ; no luxury, and no starvation ; no 
j'^eainings after the unknown, no vague, unsatisfied aspira- 
tions, and no heart-breakings ; everything thoroughly 
positive, well-ordered, and material. How will this meet 
the .shock of advancing civilization — of the approaching 
contact of black and wliite ? The natives tell me I am 
the first of my colour who has set foot in their village 
and they seem proud and pleased at my visit. May they. 
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lievor look Ijauk to it with sorrow, as luarkiiig the advent 
of a new and troublous change in their hitherto i)eaceful 
annals! The chief of Mbila presented me ere leaving 
with a lleeting souvenir of the village in the shape of the 
biggest plantains I have ever seen. They measured twenty 
inches in length and wore very eatable. 

Now the sky began to threaten. Fearful peals of 
thuiider resounded over the distant hills, and ilashes of 
lightning played against the sombre grey clouds. Yet we 
escaped for a long time the tlu'catcncd downpour, whilst 
the storm rolled lialf round the horizon, but at last we 
could liojie no longer for immunity, .and 1 strained my 
eyes an.xiou.sly to see the station of Msuata, which the 
P^aiizibaris were already able to descry with their practised 
vision. Great drops began to fall, and udion we at length 
landed on tlie clayey shore a tremendous sheet of r.ain 
was hissing through the air, hurrying the still lingering 
twilight into darkness. 

The chief of the station was absent at the time I 
arrived, but his men showed me the most prompt atten- 
tion, and I was soon installed in a oomfortablc bedroom, 
able to wash, change my clothe.s, and ascertain the dannage 
my luggage had sustained— an almost daily occui^ation. 

Febmanj ‘llth . — When I had risen this morning I 
found that Lieutenant Jamssen (the chief of Msuata 
Station) had arrived late the night before from a visit to a 
great chief across the -water, Mpumo Ntaba (the " goat ’’ 
chief), Makoko’s successor. He was, however, already up, 
and gave me a very kind welcome when I went to meet 
him in the aalle a manger, where an appetising breakfast 
liad been prepared. It consisted, if you are not tired of 
continually ]3erusing Afric.an menus — of mugs of goat’s 
milk llavoured with a little tea, roast chickens, and 
“kikw.anga” fried in ground-nut oil. (“Klkwanga” is, 
as I have already mentioned, the root of the manioc or 
cassava, pounded, soaked and fermented, somewdiat sour 
and “gluey” in taste. Thei-e is the ordinary article, 
called here by the natives Bingolo, and £i superior kind 
more carefully prepared, -with little air-holes in it like, a 
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Ch'uyerc cheese. This is Liiku, anti it faintly resembles 
inrilTms when hot and eaten with butter.) 

M. Janssen is one of the most practical and sensible 
members of the Expedition.* His talent for making the 
best of limited resources is wonderful, and Msiulta, purely 
through his energetic and enterprising labours, has become 
one of the most comfortable stations on the route. He 
has constructed a swimming-bath by damming ujj a little 
river, he has made a large and a small gridiron out of the 
barrels of damaged guns, a table and benches from the 
planks of old canoes, and an oven of .sun-dried bricks, 
lie has jilanted a kitchen-garden which produces all 
manner of vegetables ; has organised a well-stocked 
poultry-yard, containing over eighty fowls, with a house 
for their numerous eggs to he laid in ; four or five of his 
goats are always in milk, and amongst other discoveries 
ho has learnt to make native salads and sauces, and to 
extract an excellent oil from tlie ground-nuts, which at 
once serves for cooking pui'poscs and for lighting up 
the lamps ho has manufactured to use when his caudles 
give out. 

Around the station of Msuiita, the commonest birds are 
little “ bishop ” finchc.s, of more properly, weaver-birds, 
with scarlet and black plumage; huge idantaiu-eaters,t 
blue-green in colour, with a violet crest ; large bee-eaters, 
kites, egrets, and cuckoos. On the nortliern bank of tlio 
river the lion is said to be known, and the chief Makoko 
received De Brazza seated on the skin of one of these 
animals. If Fclis ko is really found in this part of the 
Congo regions it is curious, as he is not a forest-loving 
animal, and moreover would not find in these countries 
tlie herds of big game which are and liave been the raisin 
cVelrc of this great cat. 

The natives on the northern bank opposite Msuata pro- 
fess to know the gorilla, and certainly describe it accurately, 
but say it is found far inland, and does not reach to the 

* Ho i.s siiic! uiihiippily dent; dio.vncd by the upsetting of a canuc 
on the (!ongn, July, 1883. 

t Hehhorhis giaantea. 
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banks of tlio Congo. A curious roller-bird, Eitrystomns, is 
found here, and in small numbers inoljs and cliases fiercely 
the hawks and fisliing-cagles of tlie river. 

The country in tlic neighbourhofid of JMsuilta is thickly 
populated, in fact we arc licginuing to enter the densely- 
peopled basin of the Up])er Congo. 

Tlie villages hereabouts belong principally to the Ba- 
teke men, anrl the Ba-yansi peoide that one meets with 
are mostly traders and not as yet settled in any permanent 
colonies. Farther uj> the Congo, these two races are 
strangely interiuixcd, tlie villages being often alternately 
of cither nationality. Still, while the Ba-teke seem to 
have their real home and origin to the N.W. and towards 
the Ogowe, the Ba-yansi come from farther up the river, 
and border on the (so-callcd) savage Ba-ngala of the 
Equator. 

February 28/A. — Wo started this morning for the mouth 
of the Kwa or Wabunia lUver, fifteen miles from Msuata, 
where I iutendod to stop the night in a large village. On 
our way wo passed the curious iwonimiotory of Canchu — 
a long spit of land advancing into the river, which seems 
to alternate between island and peninsula. Here is 
situated the village of Canchu, ruled by an important and 
jiowcrful chief of that name, who, like Lutete and other 
minor potentates on the Congo, gives his name to his 
residential town. The houses of this village are mostly 
built on piles, evidently, as the gi’onnd is low, to minimise 
the dangers and inconveniences of a flood. It was this 
■\'illage that Stanley, on his first and celebrated descent of 
the Congo, iuiagiueil to be inhabited by river pirates, mis- 
understanding the peaceful intention of the inhabitants, 
and it was for some time, I believe, marked "Pirateii 
Dorf ” on the German maps. 

At the mouth of the Kwa lliver (which, parenthetically, 
I might mention flows from Lake Leopold II., joins the 
gj cat Kwango from Angola, and enters tlie Congo about 
3^ 20' S. latitude *) is a large and populous Ba-yansi 

* Tlio Kwa lliver stream at its juncture with the Congo is about 
as h;o.ad as the 'I'lianies at We tininstcr. Thu lamisciipus aud river- 
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village, the lirst lixed settlement of this eiitcrpiising triho 
to bo encountered on a journey up the Congo. It is 
exactly at the confluence of the Kwa and the Congo, and 
is very picturescpie as seen from the water, a broad lane 
leading up to a grove of oil-palms and liananas, with eom- 
]nnct and tidy-looking houses inters] )ei'sed among them ; 
but the favourable impression is rather spoilt on landing 
by tin; horrible black fetid mud, strewn with decaying 
oHal, that one has to cro.ss. The peoide, of course, are 
assembled to greet u.s, and the chief is there, clad in a 
rusty red garment, and looking not half such a line fellow 
as many of his subjects. The.?e people here are a finer- 
looking race than any 1 have yet seen on the Congo. 
Some of the men are iierfect Greek statues as regards the 
sjjlendid development and poise of their ligures. Tliey 
all have ]ileasing faces because of the good humour Avhich 
enlivens their features. Another renuirkable point aljouL 


Kcapcs alon;' the haiihs of Itiis nlUnent arc pi'ctty, being niostly 
sliadowy water and rich forest, hut otlicrwise, cunsiilering tlie hulk 
of tliis mighty river, it i.s uiiiin]u>sing. 'J’lic nioutli of tljo Kwa is 
not very well ada[)ted for navigation, tlicro being a long sand- 
hank on one side, and a line of rocks on tlie otlier, only a tortuous 
imssagc hvying between, while the force of the current through this 
channel is very strong. The upi)er cour.'-c of the Kwa mncli 
rosemhlcs the Congo in aiiiiearancc. Issuing from Ijako I.eopold II., 
an expansion of water about seventy niilcs in length, it broadens 
out greatly iu a flat country of dense forest, and is covcicd witli many 
islands, it nariows again wliere it receives tlic great Kwango, and 
llic cmhouclmre of these two great rivers miited is stnnewliat 
insignificant. Their waters flow for some time .side by .side without 
mingling witli those of the Congo. 

Note. — Since this was written, the ex|ilorntions of \Vissmann,CTrcnfel I, 
Wold’ and olliers liave resulted in the di-covery (bat the Kwa is none 
other than the Great Kasai, tlie mo.st im|«)rl.'uit anineiil of the Congo, 
to which are joined tlio Saukuru with .all its allluent.s, tlie Kwango 
and its tributary streams, and ihe rivers from the liakundi countiy. 
The Ka.sni or Kwa system, tInTefor»‘, draiias almost a tliird of the 
entire Congo basin. TIicsc rivers, also, arc navigable for lumdreds 
of miles by liglit-dvangiit sicaniers. Tlie extraordinary imjiorlance 
of tliesc navigable routes into tlic licart or Africa is only just beginning 
to ho realized, thougli Stanley apprceiuled it fully fifteen years ago. 
Haucheslcr scofled then, and is the lo.scr now. 
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tlicm is their coiiijjariiLively great development of liair, on 
the head especially, hut also at an early age, all over the 
body, altliough arrived at maturity their persons are cpiitc 
hairless, for, like must negroes, they dislike extremely all 
growth of hair on the hody, and pluck out every hair that 
makes its appearance, scarcely liking even the beard to 
grow. However, <:n noanche, the hair of the head is 
much encouraged, and really attains to an astonishing 
length, and tliough crisp and curly, is tortured and 
twisted by its possessors into all sorts of fantastic 
coiffures. TJie men wcjir it usually in horns, either on 
the toj) of the head, or in a pigtail, or depending on each 
side of their cheek ; also in. a sort of “ chignon.” The 
women sometimes just frizz it up round the head, or 
comlj it out smoothly and strain it over pads in a manner 
much resembling a hideous stylo in vogue with us some 
fifteen years ago ; or they will plait it into an infinitude 
of little rat’s tails that, from their stiffness, stand up all 
round the head in a bristling manner. 

A red dye, which is got from the bai'k of a certain tree, 
jirobably the “ camwood ” * is used to a great e.vteut for 
colouring their nails, and often their bodies and clothes, 
with a warm tinge of rod. They also further decorate 
themselves with Avhite, yellow, and black patterns, made 
respectively with calcareous etirth, yellow-ochre, and 
burnt wood. There is much diversity in these designs. 
Sometimes they will drew a white line round their eye- 
lids and down the bridge of their noses, with a line of 
yellow straight down the body from the throat to the 
navel, and black patches on the cheek-bones ; but the 
variety of patterns and designs is too numerous to cata- 
logue. They also practise largely a curious mode of 
decoration by cicatrisation, scoring the cheeks with 
parallel lines, and forming eccentric designs, with raised 
weals or lumps of skin all over their bodies. The cloth 
they wear is nearly all of native manufacture (made of 
woven grass), and is largely dyed and tinged with the 


Raphia uitida. 
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favourite maroon dye. iJid tliey know it, tlie.se home- 
made stuffs are far more tasteful than the staring Man- 
ehester eottons which they are just heginning to covet. 
The women are always more clothed than the men, from 
the time tliat they are nubile, hut as children, and in ado- 
lescence they arc generally without even a scraji of cloth- 
ing, whereas the little boys never seem uniirovided with 
a tiny apron. The women do not attemiit, as in some 
tribes, to hide their breasts ; ]ierha]is 1‘or the reason that 
their busts are modelled ami develo])ed to a much more 
artistic degree than is usual among Al'rican I'aces. 

Some of the young girls are charming little creatures, 
with their tidily dre.sseil hair, their small hands and feet, 
and their budding forms of womanhood. Until they 
reach a marriageable age, they run about gaily in all the 
beauty and innocence of perfect nudity, the sole attempt 
at — what shall I say ? — clothing, or personal adornniLMit, 
being a large brass collar round the neck, and co])per 
anklets. There was one such child that I .shall always 
remember with affection in this village at the mouth of 
the Kwa. We took a mutual fancy to one another, and 
she constituted herself my little guide, taking my liand 
with the greatest coutideucc and leading mo through the 
village to show mo the sights. Seeing me gather flowers 
to preserve, she afterwards presented me with an armful 
which she had laboriously plucked, and later on she 
pressed into my hand three new-laid eggs, warm from the 
nest, from wliieli she had probably robbed them. 

One word for the babies: they .si i nail terribly, and are 
endowed with plentiful crojis of hair, which is finer in 
quality and less curly than that of their grown-up 
parents. 

The people here have a regular craving for salt, and the 
chief was enraptured with the bestowal of a handful ; one 
gentlem.an brought his wife, or one of his Avives, and 
Avished to exchange her for a moderate quantity of the 
precious condiment. 

There Avas a fine hamlsome tree in the centre of a broad 
square here, covered Avith large yelloAV blossoms of graceful 
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shape and dullcato vaiiilla-like perfiiinu. It was evidently 
regarded by the natives witli some veneration, lor I eould 
see they did not like me to gather tlie llowers, and after 
I had picked one or two sprays, they asked me to desist, 
offering me yellow purnjjkin llowers as an equivalent. 

I slept this night in a comfortable and cleanly house, 
divided into three rooms, which might be descril)ed as 
kitchen, parlour, and bedroom. The nioi'e we advance 
into the interior along the Congo, the higher in social 
science the natives seem to stand; the houses, their 
furniture, decoration and orderly comfort; the utejisils, 
the pottery and the work in metal : all seem to undergo 
a material improvement and development in proptirtion 
as wo lea\’o the coast behind us. 

Murck L.s<. — We bid adieu to our friends this morning 
with many protestations of mutual regard, and they came 
down to the slimy shore and shouted, “Mbotc ! ” until we 
were out of sight. I was hardly in a state to reciprocate 
their boisterous friendship, for an insidious attack of fever 
was creeping over mo. 1 1 began, as usual, with a great 
increase of mental activity. One is too excited to stop 
and write down one’s thoughts, although you feel that 
had you done so, some very brilliant things might have 
been preserved. But all exertion is disagreeable ti> the 
fever’s victim, and ho feels content to sit and compose 
chapters of novels and disquisitions on Natural History 
problems in his whirling brain, without attempting to 
commit the fleeting kaleidoscope images to paper. This 
first stage of the fever is by no means disagreeable. One 
enjoys the same sensations as those produced by a 
sufficiency of good champagne; but, unfortunately, the 
phase of utter weariness and melancholy that follows is a 
bitter contrast to the preceding elevation and excitement, 
and the brilliant images of heretofore now seem trite 
stupidities.* 

* However, I was singularly lucky in Africa. These fleeting 
toiiclics of fever, rarely lasting more titan a low liuurs, anil scarcely 
worthy to he cliruuioleil, were tlic only form ol imlispo-sition I ever 
had (luring my sixteen months p.\sjcil in the Dtirk Continent. 
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We advanced but little to-day beyond tbc Kwa Ibi* 
continuing to feel poorly, 1 stopped the boat at noon and 
had niy tent put up on the eastern shore, so that I niiglit 
go to lied and get rid of the fever. AVe were iiere nearly 
opposite to the einboucliurc of some large river flowing 
in on the western bank of the Congo.* The country is so 
populous hereabouts that it is impossible to camp any- 
where without being near a village, consequently we were 
soon surrounded by crowds of noi«y though good-tempered 
Jlati^■es. I noticed this afternoon among the ])Cople that 
came to look at mo a curious type, (piite different from 
the re:t, a small youth (or a young man?) with rather 
long, curly, and yellowish hair, arranged on his scalp in 
separate tufts, /ocoanc, as the French would call it, having, 
3uoreover, a savage and wild expression on his features 
and a general tournurc of body recalling the bushmen 
whom I have seen in South-AVesteru Africa. Curiously 
enough, there was an old woman, also with yellowish hair, 
and stunted in form, in the lust village we passed. 
“ Yellowish ” is perhaps not quitcaccurate enough. 1 might 
rather say a dirty dun-colour like the skins of these queer 
beings. I made impiiries through the Zanzibaris as to 
who they were in each village, but beyond learning that 
they were slaves and came from the East, I ascertained 
notlung further, Jior could I find out whether they belonged 
to a tribe of dwarfs or jiot. The little boy with his bow 
and arrows and his savage face and gestures was a strange 
and striking typo, utterly different to the grinning, good- 
tempered children round him, avIio, by contrast, appeared 
quite black, so pale in colour was his skin. 

* ife Brazza’s AUim. The “ Lawson ’’ Biver of Stanley. 
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March 2nd. — The forest scenery is becoming richer and 
more “ tropical looking ” tlie farther we advance towards 
the Eipiator, that is, I mean, that the vegetation is assum- 
ing the same luxuriant chai-acter, the wild exuberant 
growth wliich are usually a.ssociated with aspects of nature 
under an equatorial sun and a zone of constant rain. 
Tlie stream of the Congo is at the present time thronged 
with masses of a brilliantly green water-plant, Fistia 
streUioks, common to most tropical rivers. Tiie recent 
hoods have detached it from the little inlets and cpiiet 
i-eaches, where it ordinarily gi’ows, and liave brouglit it 
down in great cpiautities ivith the stream, and are also the 
cause of the many floating logs and torn-iip trees wliicli 
frequently block the navigation. 

Tliere are many rocks along the river’s bank and 
stretching out some distance into the current, suggesting 
the idea of their lielng the remains of ancient cataracts. 
Indeed when one says that the falls of the Congo do not 
begin until below Stanley Tool, it is hardly correct. Tlie 
only difference between the upper and lower river is this, 
that above Stanley Pool the rapids are never sufficiently 
SPrioii« to lii'mlor inviu'ation- 
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About four o’clock, tlic lueii wantctl to stop at a large 
and populous village, the natives of wliicli, to the number 
of nearly a hundred, u'ore assembled along the sandy 
beach imploring us to land and pass the night in their 
town. They vaunted the abundance of fowls, kikwanga, 
and other victuals, but I would not yield, for we had yet 
two hours of daylight which it ^\•as imperative not to 
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waste, and I felt sure, as all this eastern side of the river 
is thickly populated, that we should be likely to find 
another village farther on. AVe did so an hour and a half 
later, but there was a furious lujiid to cross before we 
could reach it — one that had to be attempted twice before 
we could struggle past the rocks. Unfoitumitely, the 
men broke two ours here, and, therefore, lor the rest of the 
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journey we shall liavo lost two rowers. Once we had 
landed, I felt pleased at having opposed the wishes of the 
Zanzibaris, because I had gained two hours of dayli<dit, 
passed the formidable rapids, and chosen for our nirdit’s 
sojourn the nicest little village I have met with on the 
Congo. Its name is Mbongo. The people were very kind 
and courteous. They siu-ead grass mats for me to sit on, 
brought me fresh malafu to drink, and seeing I had a 
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feverish attack, left me in iioace in my tejit witli many 
expressions of sympatliy. Later on in the evening, tlio 
chief arrived with a present of four fowls, a calabash of 
malafu, and, most welcome of all, some new-laid eggs. 
The malafu here is made exclusively from the juice of the 
sugar-cane. The fermented drink made from the wine 
pulm (licipMa vinifrrii) or the oil-palm {El cm tjuincens'Dt) 
is unknown, though in each village many of these trees 
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are ‘ji-owiny. Strange that the sngar-cane, another of tlie 
many gifts from rich America to needy Africa, should 
have spread so ipuckly and so far inland, and have become 
so identified witli the liabits and customs of its new culti- 
vators. Tliough this cane was originally an inliabitaiit of 
Eastern Asia, and was introduced by the Arabs to Europe, 
and by the Europeans to America, still "VVestern Africa 
received it from the latter continent in the seventeenth 
century through the liands of the Portuguese.* 

March ‘ini . — I obtained this morning a Ijasket-work 
fish-trap from a boy, with a few curious fish in it. Most 
of them were too damaged to be of any use, but one, 
fortunately just caught and still alive, was in excellent 
])reservation ; so I set to work and drew it as we went 
along in the boat. Ju,st as I was finishing the .sketch we 
approached a village called Mbamo, where two or three 
tattered Erench flags were Hying. At first the natives 
answered civilly our questions, and told us that IMalamine 
(Malainiiic was a Senegale.sc sergesint of De P)riizza’.s) had 
given tliem the tricoloin-ed banners of Prance ; but after- 
wards, wlicii wo proposed landing to cof)k the luneli, tliey 
began to grow very insohait and menacing — they yelletl 
and shrieked at us in gra<lually increasing wrath, and, 
whilst tlie women and children fled into iho village, the 
men got their guns and began cramming .stones into the 
muzzles. Tiiey were very near firing, but the Zanzibaris 
showed their Sniders ojiportunely, and at the same time 
rowed out into the stream, and we passed the place 
without breaking the j)eace. Curiously enough, on 
rounding a little point of rocks, and arriving at another 
village, we fVumd tlie jieojde there perfectly filendly and 
pleasant. They waded out to tlie boat and .shook hands, 
and looked at my sketch-book with screams of delight. 

* Since writing tliis, I find on examining the sidijcct by means of 
Cameroii’.s and Stanley’s books, togetlier with other aiitliorities, that 
the sugar-cane seems to be cultivated light across Africa from east to 
west. I’ossiljly, therefore, the Wc-st Africans owe it to the Arabs, who 
brouglit it to die east coast a thousvnd years ago, « hence it lias sjuead 
■'ll over the eontineiit 
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The cliief here, at tliis village of Embe, liail a most 
iimtsual crop of hair. Theise lla-yiinsi are, indeed, remark- 
able for the abundance and glossiness of their “chevelure.” 
In the next village (the ea.stern bank of the river has 
become a continiions series of hamlets) I saw a woman 
with an even more magnificent head of hair. Her locks 
were combed out in a sort of “ aureola ” round her well- 
shaped head. This race of the Ba-yansi, and, indeed, all 
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other highly developed types of Bnntn peoples, remind mo 
so much, with their high-bridged noses and bushy hair, of 
the Papuans, as one may judge of them from the descrip- 
tions and photographs of Wallace and other travellers. 
The banks of the Congo are here and for some distance 
further back strewn with great masses of rock, seemingly 
of igneous origin. Interspersed among these craggy 
blocks are patches of silvery sand, and the natives run 
along tlio banks, jumping from rock to rock to try and 
keep up with the boat, Some of them, generally women 

M 
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carrying babies, will get far ahead, and station themselves 
on some little jiroinontory, thence hailing onr ap2.roach 
with deal'ening screams and laughter. The villages are 
very jirettily situated amid majestic groves of oil-xialms 
and bright green bananas, with a baclcgronml of dee^i 
jjur^ile forest. 

I'lie neatly-made house.s, often quite yellow in colour 
from the sun-burnt grass with whicli they are thatched, 
overhang the river on the edge of a slight i)lateau, and 
form a pretty contrast against the dark-green vegetation. 
Number.s of grey jiarrots ai’e liere, and they seem to rather 
seek than avoid the society of man, for in every village 
the.}’ flock to the oil-jralms, where they squawk and whistle 
all day long, 

jSTow the Congo begins to open out into truly sidendid 
breadth, liight before us is a clear horizon of water and 
sky, only broken by one wooded islet that stamls right in 
the middle of the sti'cani. The liver i.s as biuad or broader 
hero than Stanley Tool. A traveller viewing the Congo 
from this direction, and knowing jiothijig of what was 
before him, might well believe he was entering upon some 
great lake or inland sea. 

The day is magnificent; and towards the close of a 
tram^uil afternoon, when the sky assumes a faint golden 
tone, the great smooth sheet of water of the same rich 
colour, stretches away towards the horizon, where it melts 
indistinguishably into the warm .sky. Save one or two 
ripjdes that look like blue .scratches on its surface, there 
is nothing to disturb its glowing calm, and the veiy 
hqipopotami, who but a short while before were idaying, 
splashing and snorting so obstreperously, seem aweil 
into quietude by tlie perfect air of ]ieace that envelopes 
everything. I’he ibliage of the great forest trees that 
tower above the shore, where the tiniest of wavelets are 
lap2)ing the golden sand, is unmoved by the slightest 
breeze, and the few salmon-coloured clouds that have 
mounted the horizon are arrested in their flight, and hang 
jnotionle,ss in the mellow sky"'. It is a harmony in the 
palest pink and the palest gold, to wliich the Zanzihavis 
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aiv quilo iiisensiblo, I'm- tlicy iiilei'nqit iiiy miisinq.s bj' 
asking if they may stop loi- tlic night at a large and 
populous village which we have just reached, and their 
request is seconded by the natives on the shore, who offer 
us tlie most vociferous greetings and entreaties to honour 
their village with our presence. However, it is only four 
o’clock anci we have two hours more daylight, so I will 
not j'ield, and the Zanzibaris with a very bad grace put 
their oars into the water again. They rowed for about an 
hour, but did not make much progress, for there were 
sevei’al rapids to cross, and the men were, or affected to 
be, tired, and patted their stomachs lugnliriously, jjre- 
dieting '• no cho]i and natives plenty bad ” at the next 
village we meet. Tliey are fiiirly right, I'or when we 
direct our course t(jwanls some huts embosomed in palm 
trees at the end of a pretty little cretik, the inhabitants 
rush down to the beach and ask us in African phraseology 
just to wait until they can get their guns, and then they 
will give us a warm reception. Even the little boys 
imitate the action of putting a gun to the shoulder with 
their tiny lances, and the women shriek, and laugh, and 
utter all sorts of derisive things. I suspect it was more 
than half of it “ show off,” as, had there been any prospect 
of a real conflict, the women and children would have 
been sent away to the bush. However, as it was only 
five o’clock, and there was sure to be another vill.ago round 
the distant point of rocks (we could already distinguish 
its bananas and jialm-ti’cesj, it was decided that we should 
leave these inho.spitalile savages to themselves. We were 
soon in front of the next hamlet, whence a friendly greeting 
reached us over the water, hut between us and them 
stretched a terrible lino of rocks and breakers that took us 
a whole hour to cross, the men having to get into the 
water and drag the bout along by main force. Our landing 
was momentarily delayed by the arrival of a deputation 
from tbe preceding village, which had followed us quickly 
along the shore. They mot the friendly natives and 
entreated them not to let us land, but the timely waving 
of some bright coloured pocket-handkerchiefs and the 
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jingling of Innss rods decided all hesitation as to our 
recej)tion, and the hostile natives beat a swift and 
ignominious retreat, followed by the taunts of the friendly 
ones. We landed at dusk, and were met with a clamour 
of greetings that w'as perfectly deafening. Fowls and 
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eggs were brought for sale, and, though rather dear, I 
bought them to strengthen our mutual friendship, for 
there is nothing like commerce to inspire confidence and 
lull sus])ieion. When I gave one man a handful of salt, 
which they call “ Mponysve,” his yells of delight were 
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quite painful, whilst each of his comrades repeated after 
him, with an hysterical, and a falsetto voice, “ Mpougwe, 
inpoiigwe ! ” Therefore, being on terms of such cordiality, 

I took the lil)erty of asking them to go away and let me 
eat and sleep in peace, which, to niy relief, they promptly 
did, telling the Zanzibaris before leaving that I must 
indeed he a great chief to i)oss&ss two whole bottles of 
salt. 

March Mil . — What a iniscrablc morning ! One can 
hardly believe oneself in the same world as yesterday — 
a sky filled with fearful storm-clouds and a thick rain 
falling. It required some resolution to start, and the 
Zanzibaris suggested our remaining till noon where we 
were, but right or wrong I insisted on going on. I don’t 
think I stood very well in the men’s graces this morning. 
Yesterday I gave them two horn's’ more work than they 
wanted, and to-day I made them start in the rain. Two 
or three smart showers followed up the storm, then a burst 
of furious wind which lashed the Congo into waves and 
rocked our boat as if we were on the sea ; then a dead 
calm and, at last, our faithless friend, the sun, veiling 
himself Avith AA'hite clouds, appeared in a half-hearted, 
.shame-stricken manner. About noon, the orb now shining 
brightly, Ave stopped at a little island, one of the many 
that dot the surface of the va.st river, to give the men time 
to cook their bananas. It Avas not remarkable for much 
beyond footprints in the moist soil. I drew se\"oral of 
these impressions in my sketch-book, as they gave an 
excellent idea of the “ artiodactyle ” foot in an incipient 
stage. Here too, and on other neighbouring islands, Avas 
groAving a papilionaceous ])lant ncAv to me, having leaves 
and a thorny stein like the mimosas, Avith flowers of a 
gaudy orange. 

'Towards sunset Are halted at a sand-bank, or sandy 
island, in the middle of the Congo, half a mile in Avidtli 
and iierhaps a mile long. On arriving, a multitude of 
Avater birds Avere in possession, but at our approach they 
flew off to other haunts. There oidy remained large flocks 
of red-billed terns, Avhich circled and screamed round our 
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liciuls as if clcinancUi:" compensation for being turned out 
of their own i)roperty. 

Here, on tliis island, it seemed like tlie land of a 
visionary. A gorgeous sunset, with glowing masses of 
golden-red clouds irradiated the west, and repeated its 
glories with almost undimiiiished brilliancy in the viist 
sliect of trainpiil water. On one side of us fantastically 
wooded, palm-crested islets floated in reflected gold, with 
every branch and frond (d‘ their tree-to])S telling out 
against the shining sky. T>ong lines of weary birds flew 
low over the water, with faint cries of gretding to each 
oilier as they neared their shelter for the night. On the 
other side of the Lsland, and so close as almost to over- 
shadow H.s, great masses of waterside forest rose into the 
sky, tinged with the warm yellow light of the opposite 
sunset, and filling with their long and clear reflections 
the strait of water that lay between them and our sandy 
shore. 

The gi'oy parrots were in high spirits to-night, ns they 
flew homo across the river. They seemed to bo telling 
each other “gooil things ” as they passed over our heads 
in little hands, for their exulting screams and ehnokling 
whistles were full of wild merriment, ^¥honcver tho 
grey parrot appears to be in a good temper flying home it 
is a sign, according to my ob-servation, that the morrow is 
going to l.ie a line day, as also when he is out on his 
travels early in the morning. 

At length the glowing sunset died away, and 1 had, half 
reluctantly, to turn from this dreamland, where somehow 
thoughts of homo seemed insensibly mingled with the 
clouds, the bird.s and the shimmering water, and attend to 
the necessities of the moment. Without my personal 
superintcmlence dinner would be an uncertain result, so 
the chest of provisions had to be unpacked and its 
contents distri))Hted ; and whilst Mafta, the Zanzibari 
cook, my jmpil in the culinary art, xvas killing a lean fowl, 
iirst rovoroiitly saying, “ In the name of Allah ” as he cut 
its throat, I sat on a camp-stool dealing out the preserved 
ve-retables, the lemon-juice, the flour, butler, rice, bananas, 
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aalfc and pepper, tliafc were to go, together with the fowl 
bouillon, to make a perfect soup. The flesli lias to be cut 
off from the fowl bones, and is put with them into tlie pot 
to simmer slowly. Then the liver and gizzard are chopped 
up fine and thrown into the savoury bubbling broth, and 
the result is an appetising and soothing soup, in which a 
great amount of nourishment may be commodiously 
swallowed. The preparation of this meal, however, is 
sommvhat lengthy, and ere it is served to me on my 
iinjiromptu kible of chests and boxes, the dusky drowsy 
night has swallowed uji the beauties of the twiliglit. How 
utter is the feeling of isolation here ! There is nothing to 
alarm or sadden ; on the contrary, the girdle of darkness 
round our little island gives it a cosy feeling of security 
and peace, but we seem lierc so remote from everything 
but the stars. 

March Bth. — "We started by the early dawn in order to 
reach llolobo by the evening if possible. The river, in this 
part of its course, owing no doubt to its great broadtli, 
appears to be very shallow, and the boat is constantly 
running aground on sand-hanks : nor do tho natives’ 
canoes that are round us escape cmtirely this contrariety, 
however slight their draught of water may be. It lias 
a very extraordinary effect to .see men walking halfway 
over ii great branch of the river, with water only up 
to their ankles, tracing the course of some hidden sand- 
bank. 

The high hills and downs that have hitherto bordered 
the Congo begin to grow more and more distant, and 
finally disappear into blue obscurity. One last range 
comes into view and terminates abruptly in a solitary 
peak, somewhat jiicturesipiely jagged, and then the great 
basin of central Africa begins, and splendid forests take 
possession of tlie banks of the river, woods of such a mag- 
nificent character that 1 think I have never seen richer 
growth of vegetation in Africa. 

There are here so many islands that it is difficult to see 
the mainland, except at rare intervals. One of them alone 
i'' tf>n milp« lono' 
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A gveiit coiicoui'se of people, ami an almost continuous 
series of villages on the east liank, sliow tliat we are 
entering the very pojiulous district of Jlolobo. At tlie 
principal assemblage of liouses, in a picturesrpie and leafy 
spot, the Zanzibaris stop rowing, for the groat chief of all 
this district, Ibaka, “ lloi do llolobo,” as he is called in 
the Expedition, is seen wending his way down to the 
beach, accompanied by many Avoincn, to greet the wliite 
man wlio has entered his territory, lie wears a hat as 
famous as that of Chumbiri in Stanley’s ‘ Dark Continent.’ 
Ibaka conies down to the water-side, leans over the boat 
and shakes hands cordially, after which, with many 
“ Mbotes ” — magic Avoid ! — Ave continue our route oii 
toAA'ards the station, Avhile Ibaka shouts out an etpiivalent 
to “ au revoir.” We can noAv descry our destination on a 
distant headland, but, in spite of the utmost efforts on the 
part of the Zanzibaris, avc do not arrive until niglitfall, for 
Avc are constantly sticking on sand-banks and ruuuing 
upon sunken trees. 

Bolobo station* is situated on the summit of a bluff 
rising directly from the river. The place consists of one 
largo stockaded building, at once a residence for the Avhite 
ni.'iii, and a citadel of resistance in case of attack, and a 
series of little habitations clustered round the centre, 
Avhere the Zanzibaris and the Krumanost live. This little 
station and its tiny gamson Avere very nearly having to 
fight for their lives a short time before my arrival. Some 
relative of King Ibaka’s Avisliing to get up a little diversion 
Avhich Avould redound to his glory, proiiosed to his folloAvers 
to loot the station and massacre the Avhites. Fortunately, 
Avhen all Avere preparing for the struggle. King Ibaka 
intervened, and matters uoav looked A'cry smooth, the 

* This esitiiljlisliment was the farilicst setlKiiicnt of while men on 
tlic Congo at the time itf iny visit, thougli, now there are inan3' other 
stations foundeil far beyond it. 

t “ Krumanos,” a Portu!Uicso corruption of Kru man or Kru boy, is 
conventionally used on the iipiKjr rh'er to iinlicale the indigenous 
carriers and servants who woi'k for hire. On the lower liver it means 
“ slT-e« ” 
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fortifications, iiowevcr, remained to show through what a 
time of anxiety the station had passed.* 

Tliere are three Europeans here, Lieut Orban, the chief 
of the station, and two commercial agents, a Erenchman 
and a Belgian. 

Bolobo has one terrible disadvantage. Mosquitoes 
abound to sucli an incredible degree thiit after dark it is 
torture to have to sit at dinner, for tliey bite tlirough 
your trousers and socks — your hands, too, are soon swollen 
and poisoned. Consequently all pleasant conversation at 
Bolobo is impossible after the cloth has been withdrawn ; 
and you hasten off to bed to put a mosquito-curtain 
between yourself and your enemies. There was one great 
and unaccustomed treat I enjoyed at Bolobo, which, after 
my long deprivation, seemed to compensate for all other 
things lacking — plenty of coffee and good goat’s milk. 
Eood generally is scarce, and what there is consists of the 
same unchanging fowls, goats, and kikrvanga. 

March Qth . — This morning early. King Ibaka, attended 
by a numerous and disLingushed suite, arrived to pay us a 
visit. After the palaver of ceremony was over I asked 
permission to take his portrait, which was accorded, but 
he had not the slightest intention of sitting for it, find 
moved about at will. At length Orban hit on an excellent 
expedient for inducing the King to give me a chance of 
successfully portraying his features, and at the same time 
of exhibiting to me a curious native custom. So he pro- 
posed to Ibaka a solemn drinking bout of malafu. “ Lo 
Boi de Bololjo ” wdllingly assented, and certain hirelings 
were told olf to go and fetch some large jars of freshly- 
drawn palm-wine. 

Long, long ago, in the legends of the Ba-yansi,t a King 
of Bolobo was drinking malafu at his ease one day when 

* Since I left Bolobo, war actually took place, ami the besieged 
garrison were only relieved by the opportune arrival of Mr. Stanley, 
who quelled the disturbances without liring a shot. 

t This is one of the many local explanations of tlioac curious 
drinking customs, but it will not snllice to explain tbcin all, nor to 
account for their widc-sjiread existence in AVestern Africa. 
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a Icoparil stoic up behind him unawares, jumped on his 
back, and strangled him before the King could cry for 
help. To avoid such a catostrophe in future, the folhjwiug 
ceremony was instituted by his successor, llefore the 
King is about to drink, he imposes silence on the people 
assembled by snapping his lingers towards them and 
crying “ Mii ” (“ niii ” is an exclamation to call attention 
to anything : it is used to dogs). A wife is crouched 
beliind him, a little boy on his left hand. The wife then 
also calls “ ili'i,” and clasits her lord tightly round the 
stomach with both hands. The little boy covers his face 
with one hand, and claps the other continually on his 
extended leg. Then the King, sticking the first finger of 
his left hand into his throat, below the ear, with the right 
hand raises the glass and drink.s. After he has cpienched 
his thirst he passes his hand across his month, and then 
points with his first finger in the direction wlierc he next 
intends to levy war. Wlicn he has not any cpiarrel 
immediately on hand, ho simjtly points his finger upwards ; 
then snaiis Ids finger, says “ilii,” again, anil the ceremony 
is at an end and talking is resumed. All the details of 
this tiring performance w'erc carefully gone through whilst 
Ibaka drank the nialafii in our presence ; but I should 
think the constant repetition of this ritual every time ho 
drinks must be very Avearying to the flesh. Orban tells 
me, however, that on occasions of hurry or emergency 
there is a sort of shorter service, when it suffices the King 
to be in absolute darkness, like a sensitive " negative,” to 
fj[uench his thirst without going through the more elaborate 
ceremonies observed on other occasions. Ibaka’s hat is a 
very remarkable one. There is literally more in it than 
meets the eye, for within this capacious receptacle much 
“ cloth ” and all his most special and private valuables are 
stored. This extraordinary structure, wdiich is made out 
of plaited grass, never leaves Ibaka’s head more than once 
a twelvemonth, “ for our annual cleaning,” and he wears 
it day and night. “ Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” The decorations of Ibaka’s hat are of exotic 
orisrin. The lizards are cut out of tinfoil, and mami- 
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fncLured, ])ossib]y in Birmingham, and that curious 
jilaquo ill tlie centre is the label of the first and only 
chanipagiie liottlc which ever reached Bolobo, and which 
was drunk on tiic liirtliday of the King of tiie Belgians. 
Ibaka attended the lDau(|uet, but declined any champagne, 
asking, however, for its glittering label. 

Tiiese curious wicker-work, or plaitcd-grass hats, are 
common to all the great chiefs in this part of the Upper 
Congo. 

The civilization of the natives of Bolobo, who are 
Ba-yansi people, is of a higher order than is usually met 
with in savage Africa, .and it is certainly purely in- 
digenous. Their houses, arms, and househohl implements 
arc con.structed with skill and taste, and the ijcojde 
generally exhibit a considerable amount of savoir fairc ct 
vivre. They arc great traders, ami travel many hundred 
miles up and down the river, engaged in trafficking their 
ivory, slaves, and smoked fish. 

In the afternoon, to-day, I went into one of the neigh- 
bouring towns, some two miles distant, where 1 wished to 
draw a house, for the dwellings hero diifei' considerably in 
design and construction from those fartlicr down the 
river, and to study the way' of living of its inhaliitants. 
The natives received me very well, and took great interest 
ill my work ; too niucli interest, in fact, foi- certain 
officious friends, in their anxiety to keep tlie course clear, 
showed an ill-judged severity towards the unwitting 
persons who came between me and my' object. They' beat 
a woman, who heat a hoy, wdio threw a stone at somebody' 
else, and soon there wa.s a general row, in the middle of 
which I thought it bast to retire, in case the excitement 
which was surging amongst them should be turned against 
tlie white man who had unwittingly' brought discord into 
their peaceful village with his sorcerish practices of 
“scratching images on white cloth Avith a piece of slick.” 
Indeed, had I doubted as to the propriety of retiring to 
Iresh fields and pastures uew, my' hesitation Avould not 
have histed long, for a friendly young man, who had in a 
measure constituted liiniself mv truide, took my' sketch- 
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book -wiUi ail apologetic “ Mbote,” closed it gently, and 
taking me by the liaiul led me out of the crowd. Fortu- 
nately iny sketch of the house itself was finislied, and 1 
was only obliged to leave incomplete a groii]') of natives in 
tlie foreground. I tried to make iny retreat seem as little 
like one as 2108811)10, and stojipicd fru(2uently to ''itli 
children and adiiiiro the arm.s and sjiears of the natives 
who were closing up behind me. All the same, 1 felt 
myself being as 2 iolitely as iiossible ejected from the 
village, and the smiling natives insisted on acconipaiiyiiig 
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me until I was well out of the precincts of their 2)]ace, 
and on the road to the station. After all, 1 think they 
behaved very well in not assaulting me. I was alone, 
unarmed, and com2)letely in their 2iower. It was the first 
time a white )nan had ever visited that spjot, and then he 
must needs signalise his visit by doing such uncanny 
things as making sketches and collecting plants, from 
either of which mal-practices any .sensitive negro might 
have been justified in accusing him of witchcraft, and 
e.vcused for wishing to break the S2)ell by .shedding his 
blood ° 
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However, shortly after my return to the station King 
Ihaka arrived, with the most profuse ajjologies for iny 
ejectment hy his suhiccts; in fact, he said he felt so 
bitterly the slight which had been oftered to one of liis 
friends, that he could only be assured of the restoration of 
our former good relations if, just as a form, I would give 
him a present of some blue cloth. I paid this debt to 
friendship, but King Ibaka.received evasively my request 
to come and visit him chvz Ini, although I did afterwards 
make a sort of formal tour of a little village, being walked 
round the place by the King himself, but not allowed to 
stop anywlierc and sketch. 

A few pine-apides are found at Eolobo between the 
sta,tion and the native town.?, but the fruit appears to be 
rare elsewhere in the vicinity, and we are evidently here 
on the confines of the district over wliich “Ananassa satiwa" 
has spread witli such wonderful vigour and rapidity. 
Another American introduction of a much later date, 
and of decidedly different bearing towards mankind — the 
horrible little “jigger” or burrowing ilea — has just reached 
Bolobo from the coast, though so recently that the natives 
are only just beginning to be conscious of its presence, 
and have not yet given it a name. 

This evening Avas passed like most others at Bolobo. 
We held out against the mosquitoes just long enough to 
eat our dinnei’, and then hurried off to bed and the relief 
from these tortures that is only to be found within. 


SL:i’i-Lian>:>TAi!Y xotes o>; noLono. 

Tlie people inhabiting the Itanks of the Congo in this 
district are, as has already been stated, Ba-yansi, but this 
race seems limited to little more than a strip of land 
bordering the ri\er, and does not e.vtend its settlements 
far i'roin the banks. On the eastern side of the Congo the 
race of the interior is the Ba-nunu, avIio seem to Ha’c on 
friendly terms with the Ba-yansi. At Bolobo theiu is no 
local fetish-nian or doctor, and the people there have to 
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tlejieml on tlie Bii-iiuiin to supply one wlu'n iieoe.ssiiiy. 
This persoiia^o is vecpiired for many jairposes — to per- 
form certain rites ami cermnonies such as circumcision, to 
heal sicknesses, ami to ileciile legal disputes or judge 
criminals. The fetish-man’s decisions on all knotty points 
of law, and his general jjei-spieaeity in .judicial investiga- 
tions, are much thought of among the Ila-yansi. When 
the Mu-nuiur is called upon to examine into some case of 
theft or crime, he subjects the implicated persons to a 
most rigorous questioning before arriving at a decision. 
Tlie " costs ” exacted bj' this gentleman are tremendous, 
and act elfectively as a prevention against undue litigious- 
ness on the part of Jiatives. 

lhaka, the paramount chief of Boloho, is one of the few 
potentates of the We.stern Congo that can be saiil in any 
way to bo a ruler or kinglet of importance. Ills 
sovereignty is hereditary, and his family is considered 
royal even in its collateral branches. He rules o\'er a 
thickly inhabited strip of the river about seventy miles in 
length, of uncertain width, and with a population of from 
forty to lifty thoirsand. Ihyoud his own .subjects, how- 
ever, his influence is widely felt throughout the Ba-yansi 
tribc.s, and he occupies perhaps the same position towards 
that people as ]\r]ihmo Ntaba, the successor of Maknko, 
does towards the Jia-teke. 

The country in the vicinity of Boloho is a low table- 
land covered with dense forest. We are here in the 
central basin of Afi ica, through which the course of the 
Uiiiier Congo lie.s, and the forests owe much of their 
luxuriance to the abundant min-fall and to the short 
duration of the dry season. 

Cwing to the dcn.se jxjjndation and the ])rcvalcnce of 
cultivabsl districts oven in the forest, many wild animals 
.seem to shun this country ; still there .are large herds of 
elephants and bulfa.loes which are little interfered with by 
the natives, whose sporting proclivities are not very 
strong, and whose ivory is all received from tribes further 
up the river, and not ju'ocured from the herd.s of pro- 
boscideans which range the.se forests, lit the same wtiv. 



altliougli the red biifl’iilo’s skulls and lioi'iis may be con- 
stantly seen in the villages, I never beard of the people 
taking the trouble to hunt it ; they seem rather to content 
themselves witli gathering tliese relic, s whenever they 
meet with them, doubtless after the feast of sonie lion or 
leopard, and depositing them among the half-saered 
curiosities of their villages.* 

The lion, leopard, striped hyama, black-backed jackal, 
and civet cat are known here, and tlie gorilla, or some 
kindred anthropoid ape, is described by the natives as 
inhabiting the northern or western bank of the Congo. 
The red river-hog,t which the natives call by the same 
name a,s their domestic 2iig — Xgulu — is very common, and 
although often killed and eaten by the natives, does not 
seem to shun their villages. I even ha\ e reason to believe 
that in parts it lives iii tlie same half-dome.sticated state 
as noticed by 8cbweiufurUi among the Nyani-nyams. 

Iron seems to be largely worked in the interior, and the 
Ba-yansi of Bolobo shape it into many Ireauliful knivi'-s, 
a.vGS, and spear beads. Co^iijer tliey also possess, laigel}', 
but I cannot say whether it is locally found ami melted. 

The natives speak of a kind of topaz wliicb they call 
“Monkoli." It is described as either pale blue or yellow 
in colour, and abundantly found in tlas interior of the 
country. 

* In Ki-yansi, the name for buffalo is ny'onibii, a clissio term in 
most Bantu tongues for “ox.’’ Tlic Ba-yansi have no domestiu cattle, 
f Sus jioreas. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MSUATA. 


Rktdbw from BoLono — I timda — A Bdrial Scene — A VrrAAc.B 

DECORATED WITH SkULLS EUPHORBIAS MbOKOO AGAIN — 

Mukemo — The Outlet op the Lawson — Join Lieutenant 
Janssen — Like at Msuata — ^Tiie Haunt ok the Elephant — 
The Blue Plantain Eater — ^Bikds and Crocodiles — The 
C i.oL'DS — T he Storm — A Visit to Gobila — Makole under 
'J'heatmknt — A Trap for the T.eopap.d — II is Heath. 

I LEFi' Dolobo, after a few days’ stay, to return to Msuata, 
the station near the confluence of the Kwa river, I liad 
hoped to pursue my journey farther up the Congo, hut 
with the paucity of men at my disposal, and the somewhat 
turbulent character of the natives, I thought it better not 
to do so, just at that time, fearing to throw difficulties ■ 
in Mr. Stanley’s path, should I involve myself in an 
altercation witli the natives, when he was trusting that 
everything would go smoothly, with time, patience, and 
a pacific hearing towards these impulsive Congo tribes. 

I had intended, liowever, to spend some two months at 
Bolobo, and use it as a centre for collecting and making 
observations on anthropology; but various considerations 
impelled me to prefer Msuata for these ends, especially as 
that spot, from its position, is just at the meeting-place 
of three interesting races, the Jfa-yansi, the Ba-tekc, and 
the Wa-)>uma, while at Bolobo you liai'c mci’c-ly Ba-yansi. 
Then also, at Bolobo the food supply was scanty and 
A’ariable, whereas at Msuata the commissariat was more 
skilfully managed ; and finally — and perhaps this was the 
reason that most affected my choice — the mosquitoes at 
Bolobo rendered life unbearable, and Msuto, happy place, 




e stopped at 

N 
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a villn.''i3 called Itiinba, a little below Chiuiibivl’s town, 
near the point where the Congo begins to narrow clowji 
i'roni a Ijveadth of nine or ten miles to a few hnndred 
yards. Here, at Itiniba, we found the people just about 
to proceed to the obseipdes of a dead fellow-towiisraan, an 
old man, apparently of some standing. The chief and his 
subjects were in great peit»lexity. Of late years it lias 
become “de rigueur,” since guns were introduced into the 
Upper Congo regions, to lire a salute over the body of a 
defunct person, especially if he be of any distinction ; and 
the inhabitants of this village, possessing only one pitiful 
old flintlock amongst them, and that terrilily out of repair, 
were hesitating, when we arrived, as to what course they 
shoidd pursue — whether they should charge and fire this 
one dilapidated gnu and risk its bursting, or u'hether the 
deceased should be allowed to wend his way to the laud 
of spirits unhououred and unsaluted. Seeing their per- 
plexity, Lieutenant Orbaii volunteered to fire a round of 
twenty cartridges from his '• Winchester.” Tlie. chief and 
people Wei'S delighted. Could there bo greater honour for 
the deceased than to receive his farewell salute at the 
luinds of a white man, with his wonderful gun from 
Mputo — the mysterious region beyond the sea — the un- 
known — perhaps heaven itself ? (“ for are not those white 
men sons of heaven?”) So thought the old chief, as lie 
led us to see the corpse, with an earnest, pleading tone, he 
took our hands iu his, and said, “ Oh you, who are going 
home ! ” — and he pointed to the pale and peaceful evening 
sky — “ you will send him back to us, will you not ? you 
will tell him his hut is waiting for him, his wives will 
preiaire his manioc v.diite as cotton-cloth, and there shall 
be nudafu in plenty, and a goat killed. You will send 
him back will you not?” Tin's expression of feeling 
(piite took us by surprise. Ordinarily the African chief 
is so stolid, so thoroughly material, that one never expects 
froju him anything like sentiment or poetical ideas. We 
tried as gently as possible — for he appealed to both of us 
iu his distress — to explain at once our utter inability to 
reanimate this hideous corpse with the breath of life, and 
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to encourage liiiu with vague hopes that all was not in 
vain, but he shook his grizzled head sadly at the confession 
of our powerlessness face to face with death. 

The body of the dccad man had been prcvion.sly smoked 
and dried over a slow lire, so that the flesh, except upon 
the linncls, was shrunken and reduced to a leathery 
covering round tlie giiuiit bones. The face had been 
giiudily painted witli scarlet, yellow and wliitc pigments, 
and the wJiole lioily Wiis encrusted with the red dye of the 
camwood tvi‘c. liound the nose and mouth was wrapped 
a band of cloth, and gay-patterned c(JtLons swathed the 
body. I’or some reason the hands were cpiite plump and 
well covered with flesh, as if in life. The dead man had 
been placed in his grave in a sitting posture, many layers 
of native cloth lying under him, and ready to cover him 
up on tlie top were piles of cotton stuffs received in trade 
ii'ojn the far-off coast, and repre.senting to those natives 
a coiisidoralfle amount of wealth. In the vague, half- 
determined notions n hicli the ircople here have conceived 
as to a future existence, everything in the Spirit World 
is supposed to bo a i>alo copy of things existing on the 
earth, so that for tliis reason they put cloth, vessels of 
pottery, and, in the case of a chief, dead slaves into the 
graves, in order that the deceased, on arriving in the land 
of shades, may not aiipear unprovided with the necessary 
means of making a fresh start in a new life. 

The grave in which this man was buried had been dug 
in a hut, and the head of the corpse was not more than 
two feet below the surface. We could not ascertain 
whetlier the hut, or rather house — for it was a substantial 
l)uilding of poles and thatch — would ho abandoned or not. 
I fancy not, as it is only in the ease of a chief that this is 
done ; and the man that was dead, although he died rich 
and influential, was, after all, only the favourite slave of 
the chief. 

In this village many skulls were stuck on the top of the 
houses. They were those of rnis-doers, we were told, who 
had been slain by the fetish-man for their crimes, and 
their skulls were thus exposed for the admonition of 

N 
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other?. If this was the sole explanation of an epkloniid 
of cranial adornment which seemed to have broken out 
all over the village, on every house, then there must have 
been a corresponding epidemic of crime amongst the 
inhabitants ; but I think there were other causes, such as 
recent wars, which would help to account for these giim 
appurtenances to house decoration. One man, indeed, 
admitted to me that the two skulls he possessed Avere 
those of two slaves whose throats he had cut for some 
grievous ofl'ence on their j^art. 

Out of mere fun, we asked if they would sell us some of 
these crania, knoAving the horror that these people have of 
parting Avith any human remains, and expecting a decided 
refusal. To our surprise, lioweA’-er, they immediately 
asked a certain price, Avhich Avas aftei’Avards reduced to 
three Ijrass rods for each skull, at Avhich rate two Avere 
soon bought, and more might probably have been pro- 
cured if AA’e had cared to .stop and bargain, for noAV that 
the 2)coplo found their osteological collections of any value 
they hastened to realize them, and brought us, besides 
skulls, all manner of odds and ends of bone.s, fcAV of Avhich, 
lioAA’cver, Avero of any value. Many Avould have jumped 
to the conclusion that aa'c AA'ere here in some cannibal 
country, merely because of the abundance of human 
remains in this village, but I do not tliink there is the 
slightest foundation for such an accusation. In many 
Aullages — in fact in nearly all the villages hereabouts — 
there are bones of animals or men stuck about under the 
trees or in the fetish huts for Amdous complicated reasons 
of religion, of boastfulness, and perhaiAS also fear — fear of 
the avenging manes of the dejiarted Avho might Avreak 
voiigcanco on his slayers, did they not hold his bones as a 
security for good behaviour. When aa'o got on terms of 
intimacy u itli the natives of Itimba — it takes a very short 
time to Avin the coniUlence of these sinude iieojdc — I 
asked some of them confidentially if tliey ever eat man, 
prollericg the iucjuiry Avilh a.s.sumed carelessness, so that 
if they might feel any false sluime in admitting tliis addi- 
ti(.in to their diet, thev Avould be reassured by my freedom 
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from prejudice, and confess. At first, however, they did 
not clearly understand me, but when, by more vigorous 
pantomime and l)etter chosen terms, I had made my 
meaning plainer, tliey repelled the suggestion with the 
utmost horror, replying to my interrogation an emphatic 
" Ve, ve, ve,” (“iVo, m, nu”), and then adding a timid 
inquiry, “ Na Baio ? ” (“And you ? do you ? ”) 

Ere this excitement about the skulls was over, fresh 
objects of interest arrived in the shape of some splendid 
fish that had just been caught. We bought the lot, and I 
sat down by candlelight to make a drawing of the biggest. 
He measured 3 ft. 7 in. in length, and a fuller description 
of him will be found in Chapter XIII. 

Hound this village, Itimba, there w'ere many fine 
clumps of Euphorbia growing, probably Iltt 2 }horUit Her- 
mmdiana, apparently protected and encouraged by the 
inhabitants, who appear to have some superstitious, or 
perhaps practical, liking for these curious prickly plants. 
It is strange tliat although these Euphorbias are found in 
nearly all West African villages, they should yet, as far as 
I have noticed, be absent from the wild uncultivated 
country. Can they be a semi-domesticated species that is 
carried from village to village, eitlier from some super- 
stitious prefereuce, or to form protective hedges, or because 
they furnish some useful product, such as a poisonous 
juice, or a fibrous matter ? 

The next morning u'e stopped at that pleasant little 
village called Mbongo, -where I had been before so well 
received. The pcoide gi-eeted me quite enthusiastically ; 
and although there -n'as no malafu, they brought sugar- 
cane ill abundance. 1 obtained here a curious little river 
tortoise, a species of Trioii.i/.o provided with a soft and 
flexible shell and a quaint little jnoboscis. 

We camped out for the night at a village of Ba-yansi, 
called Mukemo, or “ the Little,” tliough it must have 
evidently changed since its name was first given, for it 
was large, spacious and populous. The houses were well 
built, and the oiien squares clean and swept, and garni.shed 
witli handsome trees. The people were in the best of 
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tempers, Ter a driiikiiig-lioiit of maliifu liad just takczi 
place; and tliougli the chief -nas nearly dead drunk. Ids 
subjects had merely taken sufficient to raise their spirits 
and set their tongues going. They led us up to the idace 
■where the chief and his principal men w'ere sitting on 
mats, Aritli jars of i^alm wine round them, and slaves 
serving it out into a cracked tumbler arid a battered tin. 
We 'U’ere nbligerl to drink two glasses eaclr as a testimony 
of gooci-will. I say "obliged,” thougli the obligation was 
by no means unpleasant, for the malafu, made from the 
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sap of the Hy]ihcene palm, was most delicious and re- 
freshing, and, nujreover, as strong as good Izeer. The chief 
here possessed a cat, winch was regarded somewliat as a 
cin-iosity by the natir'cs. It was the first I had ever seen 
in a Ba-yansi village, although I believe this local scarcity 
was merely accidental, lor tlie domestic cat is fairly 
abundant in West Ali ica. 

Many of the children in this place wei’o suffering 
from whooping-cough, and during the night made much 
disturbance with their screaming coughs and fretful 
cries. 

The next day a\c passed the tortuous outlet — much 
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blocked by sand-banks — of the Lawson or Alima * river, 
on the western bank of the Con«o, and then came in view 
of the great Kwa liivcr, finally passing the point of 
Ganclm, and its dangerous cnrrent, and arriving at Msnata 
towards noon. Here Janssen gave ns his usual hearty 
welcome and good cheer, and here I proceeded to settle 
down with my three Zanzibaris into eomfortable quarters, 
looking forward to a long rest after my tiring journeys. 
Orbaii Ijade us farewell at Msnata. He was going on in 
the boat to Stanley Pool, and intended to regain the coast 
in Older to recruit his health. Msnata has many ad- 
vantages as a centre of study, as a place to spend a few 
montlis of research in Natural History subjects. It is 
fairly healthy, well provided with good native food — 
eighty fowls can, if necessary, be bought in one day from 
the .surrounding villages — the scenery in the environs is 
pretty and accessible, while the kindly natives leave 
nothing to desire either for amiability or gentle demeanour. 

Life was pleasantly monotonous, but although the 
programme of my day wa.s .almost unvarying in its 
arrangement, the details of each branch of study offered 
continual novelty and change, and, in the same sense that 
“liappy are the jicoplc who have no history,” so, .although 
no wonderful adventures or marvellous occurrences hap- 
pened to me here, I yet look back on these .six weeks passed 
at Msnata as the happiest time I h.avc known in Africa. 

“ Lcs jours s’ ecoidcnt cl se rcsscml/lenl,” and the detailed 
description of the avay one da}”^ was spent at this station 
■will serve as a history of the remaining forty-one, ■with 
the few rare or exceptional incidents inserted. 

]\ly daily life begins at about lialf-past five, when I 
become dimly conscious that the curtain covering the 
doorway of my room is no longer op.aque, but that a 
cold bright light is filtering through. Then I notice the 
strange silence ; the crickets have suddenly ceased their 
exasperating “ creek, creek creek,” which has been going- 
on all night, and there is a slight pause in nature between 

* It w.is down lliis river tliat De BoizZci came when he journeyed 
from tlte Uiii>cr Ogowe to tlie Uoiigo. 
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the noises of tki'kaess and light. The silence does not 
last long, for tlie turtle-doves begin to coo in the adjoining 
woods, and a flock of grey parrots passes over my roof 
with loud -whistles and gay chuckles of merriment. A 
shrill chorus of twittering weaver-birds and wax-bills 
arises from the grass fields, the cuckoos laugh from tree to 
tree, and up I'roin the river comes the metallic cry of the 
spur-winged plovers. It is day, and a thin streak of 
sunshine steals in through the gap between the curtain 
and the door-post, and cuts right across my moscpiito 
curtain like a golden sword. I hesitate no longer ; the 
sloth of night has passed, and I impatiently long for 
freshness and eager work. Lifting off the muslin which 
has secured me immunity all night from mostpiito bites, 
I somewhat ungratefully fling it into a corner, and pulling 
aside the curtain which has veiled my doorless doorway, 
I step out into the fresh, even chilly morning air, and call 
loudly “ Faraji we ! ” Faraji, w’ho is just -winding his 
turban round his head and putting on his slight rainiwit 
after the river bath which has left him glistening, comes 
with docile haste to my room, and helps me to perform my 
hasty toilet. Then the curtain is looped up over the wide 
doorway, and the yellow sunlight fills the room, and shows 
up all sorts of queer creaturos that have been my near 
companions in tlie night. Large blue-black velvety 
spiders are revealed on the clay w-all, a pretty lizard darts 
under the bed, while all around on the matted floor, on 
the walls, on the boxes are seated the odious yriilli, the 
crickets whoso chirping has so wearied and annoyed me in 
the hours of wakefulness. However, I leave Faraji to 
disperse and slay these creatures — always excepting the 
lizard, who is quite unobjectionable, and the spider, who 
eats so many flies — and I go to the breakfast-table in the 
]iext room — our sullc a nuvnyer — to await the arrival of 
my host, Janssen. Suddenly he comes in, not from his 
bedroom, but from the outer piazza. There is rage in his 
face mingled with a fierce longing for vengeance. I 
divine the truth — Another leopard has been whilst we 
slumbered, and another ipilch uoat is roblied from the 
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fold — No, it is worse, three of our ibur milk-providers 
have been strangled, and the fourth is going about 
bleeding at the neck and baaing piteously. This is 
indeed a disaster, but after all it has occuiTed several 
times before, so we sit down to our breakfast and discuss 
with resignation the best mode of setting a trap for the 
depredator. When the meal is finished, Janssen goes to 
review the men and settle the routine of work for the day, 
and I, with Faraji, Mafta, and Tmbono, start for a morn- 
ing’s ramble in the river-side forest. Perhaps for that 
end I cross the Congo, for on tlie northern bank the 
country is almost an uninhabited wilderness, whoUy 
given up to nature in parts. We go, then, to the clayey 
shore, below the station, and loose from its moorings a 
native canoe, a “ dug-out,” perhaps fifteen feet in length 
and three feet in its greatest widtli. But before embark- 
ing the sky is carefully scanned to ascertain the probable 
state of the weather for the next few hours, for should a 
storm be threatening it would be madness to adventure 
ourselves on the river. If the verdict be “set fair,” wo 
enter the canoe, the men take the paddles, and the wobbly 
craft, with a disagreeable rocking motion from side to 
side, that brings either edge in turn on a level with 
the water, proceeds to make way laboriously up-stream. 
We coast along past the landing-place of the village of 
M.suata, or Gobila as it is sometimes called, after its chief, 
where all the natives’ canoes are drawn up on the beach 
or fastened to piles rising oirt of the water, and where 
many little children are playing the innocent, imaginative 
games common to all childkind, while a few of their 
elders are fishiiig or making ready to set out on a journey ; 
y)ast the banana groves skirting the groups of yellow- 
thatched houses, then along the great river-fronting wall 
of forest, where the sprawling, untidy calamus palms 
clamber up over the noble eriodendron trees, untidy and 
irregular in their means of ascent, but endowed with an 
indefatigable ambition to be at the top of everything. 
Then we reach a certain dead tree lying prone on the 
shore, with its leafless branches stretching upwards almost 
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pathetically, crowneil 'with situill water-biixls, and lievc, 
turning at this land-mark, avc procood to strike awaj’- 
across the (.'ongo for a little cove or inlet nearly opposite 
Msuata. Owing to the force of the current wo liave to 
row a mile and a half up-stream to he aide to land at the 
place desired, and allow for the inevitable descent of the 
canoe. When we leave the shore to cro.ss a.s rapidly as 
may I'c the broad Congo, it is always a time of some 
anxiety, liefore we are out of the sliallows a liippopota- 
mus may come and wreck ns, or once in the terrilde mid- 
current, where the waves are leaping o\ er each otlier, a 
wind storm may suddenly capsize our unstable bark. 
However, the further .shore comes nearer and nearer, and 
we at length enter the quiet little hay for which we have 
steered, wliere there is a jilacid backwater shielded by a 
spit of forest. Here the canoe is tied to a fallen tree, and 
the tent is put up on the beach to protect the heavier 
baggage, and our ha/tcric dr, ciimnc from the sun, whilst 
we, leaving Mafta behind to commence jn-eparations for 
tlie mid-day meal, with eager haste on my part leave the 
open beach of white sand, and following an elei^lmnt path, 
idunge into the cool forest. 

In Kiigland I am a fire-worship] »er ; in the trojiies T 
adore the trees. Hy heart goes out to the erring (?) 
dews of old who “ built them high places and images and 
groves, on every high hill and under every green tree,” 
and who, in spite of occasional icmioclastic or " dendro- 
clastic ” riders who nro.se .and cut down the groves, 
relapsed repeatedly i'rom their harsher, sterner, dwr< faitli 
— (lie faith of dob and the modern I’.edouin — into the 
softer cult of towering, shade-giving trees. The Forest is 
most to be appreciated in the Lands of the Sun, where its 
coed green gloom contrasts so soothingly with the hard, 
white heat in the o])en. So we follow tlio e.leiihant’s track 
with careful steps and .slow, avoiding crackling twigs and 
tliorny liranohes and ant-infested shrubs. The less noise 
we make in this arcana of wild things, the more shall ive 
see of its higher life. Sh 1 — listen, what was that ? A 
series of crashes in the forest follow my query, then a 
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rustling of loaves. Fai-aji pulls me by llio sleeve and 
wliisi^ers, ■“ 'J’embo, bwana, tcrti1)o.” Then in the direction 
in ■whicli he points 1 see through the steins and tlie creeper- 
stallcs a grey mass. It is an elepliant, ivlio, wliether lie 
hears us or no, calmly goes on feeding. We somewliat 
tremblingly continue on our ro<ad amid the noise of creak- 
ing, breaking boughs and .swishing leaves, quite resolved 
to leave the elephant alone ; for of what avail would my 
little bird-gun lie again.st his hide or bony skull ? Here 
the j)!>.th liecomes pitted with great round water-holes 
where the elephant’s feet have sunk into the soft soil and 
the rain has filled the depressions. Already these pools of a 
day sw'arm w'ith life, little striped toads squat on their 
margins, myriads of glancing water-beetles and water- 
spiders skim the surface, and in the muddy depths there 
seem to be many wriggling indefinite creatures. Another 
warning pull from Faraji. I look up above my head and 
see a dark blot in the maze of twigs. It is some big bird, 
s(.) I fire my little “ collector’s ” gun and down it comes 
with many a flop and a temporary stoppage in the forks of 
branches, until it falls an inanimate lump in the herbage 
at my feet. It is a great prize — the beautiful Blue 
riantaiu-oater,* a bird remarkable for lovely plumage 
and high comestible qualities. Following the rejiort of 
the gun, is a momentary panic among the denizens of the 
woods. The elephant is heard retreating through the 
forest alleys, many birds call loudly and indignantly from 
their unseen po.sts of vanbage — the fishing-eagles giving 
vent to almost hysterical .screams and the cuckoos cynically 
laughing — and for a while the spell of peace is rudely 
broken. But crimes are soon buried and forgotten in the 
forest, and everytliiiig after the momentary pau.se of sur- 
prised attention goes on feeding, fighting, or making love. 

Slowly we traverse this belt of woodland until we have 
crossed the little peninsula that divides us from our 
lauding place. How we emerge quietly on a tiny bay or 
sound between two promontories that end in a green, 
grassy headland. Here is a study to make which repeats 

* Sdiizorhis rjiyanlea; for illusi nation of head and crest, see 
chapter xiv. 
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itself throughout the Congo scenery. A line, of forest 
reflected in the still water, an old, gnarled, and withered 
tree-trunk in the foreground, lialf in the ooze, half high 
and dry above, on the white sand. If you do not approach 
too near, you may see the crocodiles lying under the 
boughs of the fallen tree, their nioutlrs gaping open from 
sheer listlcssne.ss, ''and their bodies motionless in the 
warm .shallow water, or basking and baking in the open 
sunlight, the whole creature revelling in the pleasure 
of dnlce far niente. Then above, about, and around them, 
a multitude of lovely forms, water-birds and waders 
standing fearlessly pluming themselves regaivlless of 
the crocodiles, with whom they must make a compact, 
a mutual alliance. TIio crocodiles agree not to eat the 
birds, and the birds keep a good look out to warn the 
crocodiles by loud cries when their only enemy, man, is 
coming. I have observed tliis strange intimacy between 
these very dissimilar creatures on all African rivers. ITow 
the advent of man must have ro-actcd on the relations 
between many of the higher forms of vertebrate life, 
compelling tliem almost to .suboi’dinnto their own pre- 
existing fears, ([uarrcls and rai)acities to the common dread 
of the universal enemy ! Whojii could the crocodiles have 
feared before this abnormal ape took to slaying instead of 
being slain ? Ifroni the day that the first Protanthropos 
flung a stone at, or jabbed a sharp reed into a crocodile’s 
eye, this strange intimacy for mutual defence must have 
siirung u]j between the crocodile and the .shore-freriuenting 
birds. So, on the withered tree-trunk, and on the many 
twisted snaggs th.at rise above the water, perch the egrets, 
the bitterns, the herons, and the darters. Fat pelicans 
lounge on the oozy margin of the river’s wavelets, spur- 
winged and Egyptian geese stand in little groups on the 
sand, and Zikzak plovei-s, with yellow wattle and spurs 
to their wings, hop on the crocodiles’ bodies, and, if they 
do not, as some sujipo.se, pick the teeth, they at any rate 
linger strangely, and, as one w'ould think, rashly, round 
the jaws of the grim .saurians. 

Ah! Farnji, yon have broken the spell ! Startled by a 
.sudden inroad of black ants over his uipjrotected skin, ho 
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has loudly sniaokcd a limb that has been smartly bitten 
by the great mandibles of these headstrong insects. The 
charm has vanished, the picture is dispersed. The egrets 
and tltc lierons arc dying to far-o(l' shores, the pelicans 
flop into tile water, and tlienco scutter away, lialf .swimming, 
half flying, till they arc out of sight, wliile the outraged 
plovers, with their loud, almost human ciy, wake up the 
crocodiles, and, having seen their friends glide smoothly 
into the dc,c.[), Llicy aildres.s a few more invectives to our 
party, and tlieii 11a]) their hlack-aiul-white wings over the 
water to a point further along the sliore, where they fold 
their attractive jiiiiions under modest grey wing-coverts, 
and strut about tile houcli in .self-satisfied conceit at having 
baulked the slaughterous propensities of those odious men. 
However, the surroundings of this bird and crocodile 
grouping still runiain, and arc worth studying in them- 
selves. There is the fallen tree in the foreground, in 
sharply contra.stod liglit and dark, and honoatli it tlio 
yellow sand and green ooze. Thou tlie stretch of traiuiuil 
water, reflecting first the variegated sky with its cloud 
cU'ects of iron-grey and snowy wdiite dappled with patclie,s 
of bright blue — the tone of the rod sandy bottom sliiniiig 
warmly tlirougli this reflection in the slial low’s —and 
beyond, the glassy re]irodnction of the wall of forest in the 
middle distance, which hut for tlie occasional scratches of 
silvery wdiitc where the light breeze rulHes the w'ater, 
wmuld seem as real as the reality above it. In the actual 
forest, although it is sepai-ated from you by a few hundred 
yards of river, much detail may be observeil in the clear 
noon-day sunlight. There are the ])ur])le depths of shade 
and the glowdng niiisses of yellow-green foliage ; there are 
the white skeletons of dead and leafless trees and the 
fanciful trellis -work of emerald-green calamus palms, 
trailing their disorderly fronds over the W'ater’s edge and 
curving their prying, iuiperlineut heads into e^■ery gulf of 
vegetation, and peeping over the to]>3 of the highest trees. 
Beyond the forest, the background is the sky, and what 
a heaven it is to gaze at! In Africa, during the rainy 
season, the cloudscapes are pictures in themselves. Those 
noble masses of vapour wliieh begin in tiny shapes of 
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bliic-gvcy ovci' the sharp horizon of the (Jongo, gradually 
lift themselves up, throw out wings and limbs, and while 
their dark bellies stretch away in exaggerated perspective 
till they vanish into haze, their great snowy heads and 
sliining arms expand over the heavens as if they would, in 
their rapacity, conquer and swallow all the cerulean blue. 
Tlien in their moments of proudest development they 
break up like unwieldy empires. One province after 
another deserts and floats away into indcirendence, and 
the one great cloud that erewhile occupied three-quarters 
of the sky gives birth to many cloudlets, each with a dark 
grey body and a white border, and these in their divisions 
and separations let the sunlight pierce their ranks through 
and through with many darts and broad-swords of gold, 
and thu.s, thorougldy disorganised and disunited, tlie 
cloud titans are swept fram off the blue heavens by their 
lickle friend, the wind, and for a while tlie sky is empty 
and serene. But not for long : as I am eating my lunch 
under tlie shade of the palm groves, the air becomes 
.stifling; over the water is a shimmerin" reverberation of 
heat, the crocodiles on the distant banks iiositively gasp 
for breath Avith expanded jaws, the flics forget to bite, the 
birds and the insects cease their chiiqiing — there is an 
awful silence. Something is going to happen, and every- 
thing animate is con.scious of the suspense and the 
impending struggle. ITaraji comes to my retreat, and, 
j)ointing to the hue of open water Avhere the Congo meets 
tlie sky, his finger indicates a faint purplish nebula or haze 
which is shapeless and yet has limits to its small extent. 
It is the amint yunlc of an awful army, the real trained 
hosts of the storm-fiend, who in liis struggle for the empire 
of the sky now puts forth his utmost strength. The former 
clouds were but a slight skirmishing force in comparison, 
and the Zanzibaris, my weather guides, jiaid no attention 
to their movements, but now they all come to me, although 
the sky is a hard, unsullied blue, save for the purplish 
stain near the eastern horizon, and say W'ith emphasis, 
“ llaiii is coming.” 

Fearing to be cut off from Msuata by the approaching 
storm for the remaining hours of dayliglit, and perhaps 
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have to pass a night in the damp and dripping woods, 
our one thought is to take advantage oC a brief spell of 
iramnnity and cross tlie Congo Ijefore the elements can 
hinder our progress. So the sketehiiig materials are 
hastil3’’ put together, tlie tent is taken down and rolled up, 
the remainder of the lunch is left to the ants and birds, 
and rapidly unmooring the canoe, we paddle out from our 
little trancpiil liarbour into the open Congo. How the 
storm grows! In fi^'e niiimtes the haze has become a 
Idaek, densely-packed ridge of clouds along tlie horizon. 
The extreme edge of the water tells out against the dark 
cloud-bank in ominous white: still there is time. “VVe 
paddle with feverish energy — 3'cs, ur-, for I, too, strive to 
increase the s]icod with measured strokes. Shall wo never 
cross the mile-wiilc stream? 

See, the artillery is beginning. It flashes and. blazes 
fitfully in the far distance. As j'et all is still. AVo see 
the lightning but do not hear tlie thunder. The water is 
like solid glass ; to our right it is still smilingly, vacuously 
blue, but .storm-wards it lias become a sullen grey, ever 
deepening in tint. Ah, there is the thunder, beginning in 
a low muttering with occasional isolated pops and reports 
like single .shots. A third of the skj' is now filled with a 
pall of uniformly black-grey cloud, ipiite unbroken save 
by one small, whitish fleck that to a fanciful oye might 
seem a general on a while horse directing the movements 
of the vast conijiact hosts. The edge of the storm-cloud 
is torn, irregular, harried, and is fast stretching with dis- 
ordered outline over our heads. Now comes a sjilendid 
coru.scation, a dazzling blaze of lightning over the face of 
the cloud, followed bj' a iierfect roar of thunder that 
makes us unconsciously tremble. 

The hour of dan.ger is fast approaching, but, save for the 
steady advance of the storm, nothing moves in nature. 
The water is unruffled, the foliage of the nearer shore is 
iinstiiTed by any breath of air. AYe have done three - 
(piarters of the journey, c.an we .accomplish the rest un- 
harmed ? Ah, no ! too late — the Wind is coming, and 
Faraji, catching sight of the distant waves, saj'.s under his 
breath, “ Oh Muhammad, Oli ITophet of God, save us.’* 

o 
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It is on us, it is here ! The men lie down cowering in the 
boat that they may oiler no resistance to the fearful blast 
which all but overturns the canoe, and hurls on to us the 
white-capped waves which leap one over the other in their 
anxiety to swamp us. Stdl, from their crouching posture 
the men dig the paddles into the water, and seem to carve 
a way to the fast-approaching shore, aided somewhat by 
the wind which is sweeping us thither. Shall we escape ? 
It seems unlikely. A great hissing wall of rain advances 
towards us over the river, envelops, surrounds, and well- 
nigh overwhelms us. I feel crushed by the mass of water, 
my breath is gone, I am beaten into the trough of the 
canoe where the men lie exhausted, without other feelings 
than stolid resignation. 

I can distinguish nothing in the blinding rain, but I 
think I hear a despairing voice quite close. Suddenly we 
bump on a log and find ourselves stranded on the shore, 
driven thither by the wind, and at last in safety. The 
men jump out with expressions of devout thankfulness to 
their prophet, and Janssen is clutching me by the hand to 
drag me up the slimy bank, full of congratulations at our 
escape. All is well that ends well. In Africa dangers 
incmred are soon forgotten. When I have changed my 
clothes and had some hot coffee, I feel nothing more dis- 
agreeable than a glow from the dousing of cold rain, and 
almost forget that half an hour ago I thought myself 
doomed to feed the crocodiles of the Congo. As I am 
sipping my coffee, too, and chatting with Janssen about 
the leopard of last night and the means of shooting him, 
I notice in the glimpses of sky that are framed by the 
windows indications of approaching peace. The storm- 
fiend, raised by the sun, is concpiered by that luminary, 
and his ragged battalions, torn and rent, are being driven 
off by the chcongeable -wind, a fickle coadjutor that ever 
turns against you in the hour of defeat. Soon there is 
calm. The sun glancing radiantly in the rain-pools, lights 
up a somewhat tearful scene, and the ground is strewn 
with leaves, branches, debris of the forest carried hither 
and thither by the wind. 

The later afternoon is mellow snd fine There i® 
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delicious freshness in the air, the sky is a pale washed-out 
blue, and the descending sun brings out all the forest 
background in exaggeratetl relief. 

We put oil our thick boots and set off on a walk to the 
village. The path is not only marshy in parts, but even 
crosses positive higoons, through which the Zanzibaris 
carry us on their backs. Tliis watery condition of the 
route is owing to the recent heavy rainfall. As we enter 
the village and the first few people catch sight of us, the 
whole population is soon around us, shrieking out a 
welcome. “ Susu Mpeinlie wa Bui ! ” * they scream, 
announcing us to their chief, Gobila, who is seated in front 
of Ms house, in a little private square, picking over the 
remains of an old flint-lock gun. Gobila greets ns with 
many grins and Mbotes, and extends a fat paw to be 
shaken. He is a man of about forty, but looks older. 
His ^igure was once fine and stalwart, but latterly, owing 
to a more slotliful existence and good lii’ing, he has 
become too fat. His face is not uuhandsoiue. He has 
good clear eyes, a straiglitish nose, perfect teeth, save for 
the artificial chipping of the two middle incisors, a slight 
moustache and a peaked beard. His bull-neck is a column 
of strength, but there are wrinkles of fat in the nape. 
His arms are immense and tempt you to pinch them, a 
pleasantry rvliich makes him — for he is of a sunny nature 
— roar with laughter. Gobila has almost pendant breasts 
like a woman, a thing constantly seen in these middle- 
aged men, and his thighs are .somewhat misshapen with 
obesity. But for this full habit of body he appears a 
stately man, and in spite of his love of joking has a certain 
dignity of manner, tlobila does not like me vcri/ much — • 
not half as much as Janssen. He cannot understand why 
I am always asking questions, why my black “ stick ” is 
always making marks on irieces of “ cloth ” (writing), why 
1 gather herbs (unless for magic), and why I am anxious 
to take his portrait. This latter attempt has been a great 

* The “ white fowl” and the “spider,” the native names of Janssen 
and myself. Jamssen was called the “white fowl,” for some ohsenre 
reason, and 1 was uiokiiamed the “ sinder,” “ because 1 was always 
catching insects.” 


o ‘>. 
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source of couteiition between us. When I first visited the 
chief of Msuiita, I took advantage of the impression 
produced by my "present” to extract from liim an un- 
willing xiromiso to sit to me as a model. I arrived on tbe 
succeeding day with all my implements of magic, and 
poor, fat, trembling Gobila had to sit in immobility before 
me on a square of matting. The constant lifting of mj’’ 
eye from the paYier and the way I scanned his features 
so disconcerted him, that after the first few minutes of 
tlie sitting he became quite miserable and imidored a 
momentary release. Then he got two of his wives to sit 
oil eitlier side of liim and mitigate by ab.sorYitioii the effect 
of my evil eye. Tims flanked he sat out bravely a whole 
half-iiour but ever averted his head from my gaze, in such 
fashion that after many futile attempts to reproduce his 
features, I gave up the attempt in despair. Gobila was 
radiant at my defeat. Hi.s fetish wa.s stronger than the 
white man’s. Nevertheless he shhked any other contest 
of our psychic forces, and I never persuaded him to gi\-e 
mo another chance. However, on this occasion we avoid 
any such disagreeable subject. The note-1 look is kcY>t in 
hiding, and wo attempt to draw Gobila out in a most 
innocent manner. Le.st my queries should arouse his 
sus]ricions, Janssen is YU-imed with the necessary questions 
to be YJiit. Gobila is asking about guns — a good idea — 
Jans.sen caieles.sly inquires how long is it since the 
Da-teke have known this weajion. The cliief rcYdies, aftei- 
stopi'hiS ^ moment to think, that his father fought with 
bows and arrows and .sYwars, and knew not guns, which 
were only introduced towards the close of his life, wdieii 
Gobila was a little boy.* 

“ Can he ever remember to have heard s})cak of the 
time when there were no Y'ine-aY)Ydes, oranges, maize, 
manioc or sugar-cane?” ‘‘No; were not those things 

* Gobila is not the real name of the ]iivscnt chief of Msnfita. It is 
tlie name of an ckler brotlior who was formerly cliicf, hut who snfTored 
from occasional fits of madness, or melancholia, in which he cut off too 
many of his lieges’ heads. Consequently ho was quitled by .almost the 
entirety of his i-eoplo and slaves, who crossed the Congo under the 
leadorshiY) of ttamiiama (the present Gobila) and established themBolves 
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always with us ? ” he rejilies inquiringly. Gobila answers 
several more questions and then begins to yawn, so we 
take the hint and leave him, going oir to make a round of 
visits in the village. 

A friend of ours, Makold, whose name is phonetically 
the same as our great English historian's, sends word to 
say lie is ill, will we come and see him ? Approaching 
his residence, we see that something very special is taking 
place. Tlie palisaded conqiound round Makole’s huts is 
festooned with groat palm branches, interlaced at times so 
as to form arches of greenery across the xmthway. The 
entrance to the ijrincipal house, where the ceremony we 
]ia\'e Ijeen invited to see is going on, is a veritable bower, 
so thickly do the upright joalm fronds cluster about it. 
'Thirty-nine xieoxile arc crammed into the interior, which 
is about twenty loot by ten. Tliey are all playing on 
drums, “ marimbas,” and a rude sort of lyre, and singing 
at the top of their voicc.s, their nearly naked bodies 
streaming with sweat, for in addition to the e.vhausting 
nature of their occupation there is a roasting fire burning 
in the centre of the hut, and its smoke mixes with the 
steam from the human bodies and produces a thick mist 
through which various details of the interior can but 
dimly be discerned. At one end of the hut, however, we 
can see Makole, wlio is sick, seated under an overarching 
canoiiy of jialm hranches, with the soles of his feet turned 
towards the blaze. On one side of him a wife crouches 
over a dish of food tliat she is jirepariug. All this time 
her Imsband, a stout, well-made mim in the prime of life, 
remains perfectly motionless and silent, the j)erspiratiou 
streamiug down his body, and we .are informed that it is 
an inqmrtaiit condition of the cure that he should not 
give utterance to a sound while the charm is working. 

At lengtli there is a x>ause for refreshments, and all the 

at Msuata. Gampama-Gobila is also called “ Mbuma ” by tbe Ba-yansi, 
cither because lie lives near the Wa-bimia people, or because he is 
originally of that race. “ Gampiima is Ki-buma for cat. The real 
original Gobila still lives on in his ancient seal, “ thinning " the few 
subjects that remain, and becoming a by-word for ferocity, and a 
bc'ey to frighten nauahty black cbildren. 
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occupiers of the hut, musicians, "wives, aud patient, turn 
out into the open, panting, laughing, and wiping the sweat 
from their glistening bodies. Jars of sweet and pleasant- 
tasting palm wine from the Malebu, or Hyphojne palms, 
is brought in by slaves, and all present, including ourselves, 
farke a drink, Makole jiarticipatiug freely. Although he 
is bound to keep silent, he makes up for want of verbal 
welcome by the most liffusive grins ; in fact his face is 
wreathed in fatuous smiles, for he is evidently highly self- 
conscious, and imagines himself to be an interesting figure 
to the white men who have come to witness his “ cure.” 
His friends teU us he is suffering from headache, and to 
corroborate this, he himself points to his temples and 
forehead, which are painted with white pigment. But 
irrobably the whole aflair is got up to serve as an excuse 
for a bout of malafu drinking and a grand function. 

We return to the station by canoe, going down stream 
merrily and at a great rate. 

The sun is very near setting as we arrive, so Janssen 
goes off to the goat’s paddock to set a trap for the leopard 
in the little time of remaining daylight. He arranges a 
sort of narrow “bonia,” or three-sided stnicture of high 
stakes, at the end of wliich a bleating kid is tied to the 
triggers of three loaded guns, wliich are so placed that 
they command the only exit from the trap. The leopard, 
ill the act of seizing the kid, will discharge the contents of 
the muskets into his body, and ovijhl to die then and 
there from the effect.* Whilst Janssen is doing this, I 
am watching the sunset from the verandah. It is a 
beautiful scene, and one that makes me indignantly con- 
tradict certain writers who maintain that the tropics, both 
in flower-.shows and fine sunsets, are inferior to the 
temperate zones. 

To- day the sun’s career has been somewhat troubled, 
like that of many an earthly monarch. His rule at first 
was tranquil and undisputed. Then came the fearful 

• On this occasion the creature did receive the whole charge of Ihe 
three guns, but ne\vcrthcless afternrards managed, though rkldleii with 
bullets, to leap the f eii-foot-high fence with kid, guns, aud all, and drag 
itself to die in an adiohniu' livid. 
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mid-clay battles and convulsions, terminating in victory 
for the luminary, who throughout the afternoon of his 
reign ruled in peace. Now, as lie declines, his enemies 
revive, and his sinking is marked with bloody, troublous 
signs in the west The tivilight that succeeds his immo- 
lation is some half-hour in length,* and the sky slowly 
changes from fiery red to orange and pale green. The 
expanse of river sympathetically follou’s these dying 
changes, and the whole scene is vast and mystic, and one 
to sit and dream over until dusky night sets in with its 
dismal obscurity. Then it is pleasant to turn one’s head 
away from the riverwarcl aspect and greet the glow of 
cheery lamplight which shines out from the open door of 
our dining-room. The sun is dead ; long live the lamp ! 
Let us to our dinner. The cook comes in with the great 
tureen of soup, staggering under its weight ; and having 
changed our outgoing clothas, and brightened up our 
somewhat dowdy persons, we sit down to assist at that 
almost religious ceremony of the white man. Oiffe of the 
courses deserves notice — the plantain-eater I shot- this 
morning is roasted on a spit and served up with fried 
kikwanga. It is delicious, and its large breast rivals a 
woodcock’s in delicacy. 

When the meal is over, we sit and discuss the events of 
the day and form plans for the morrow. About ten we 
retire to our respective rooms, and soon, tucked up within 
mosquito curtains, dreams of the coming night begin to 
interweave themselves with the occurrences of the day. . . . 
Bang, bang, bang ! — I start up — am I still dreaming, or 
did I really hear the guns go off? Whilst I am still in 
doubt, Faraji comes in to say the leopard is shot. I'ant 
inieux ! we will skin him in the morning ; and, sinking 
once more into my little bed, I fall into a sleep which 
terminates another day at Msnata.. 

* Tlic shortness of equatorial twilights is much exaggerated ; night 
never sets in until half-an-hour after sunset. 
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TO CXVIBIZATION. 

It was witli coii.siilorable reluctance that I loft Msufita 
to return once more to Stanley Pool. Put the thought 
tliat I was no'.y on my liomcwanl route somewliat alle- 
viated the regret with which I hade good-hye to the 
Pplicr Congo. On a bright Sunday morning toward, s the 
end of A])ril, I .set out on my journey down the river 
Avith two good-sized nath'e caiioe.s, ])addled by my three 
Xanzibaris and some Krumanos that Janssen had lent me. 
Tlio lir.sL canoe was fitted ii[) with an awning for the sun, 
and gra.s.s eu.sliions to repose on, and the second containeil 
my hciiA y baggage and the things 1 eould best aflbrd to 
lose in case of iintoivard accidents. In my own canoe I 
had a lew small ca.scs containing such remains of my 
natural liistoiy collections as were .spared mo hy the ants 
and tlie rainy season; also my note-books and sketches, 
which 1 always carried in a box by my side, fearing to 
lose lliese results of my observations if I entrusted them 
to the care of tlie men. 

Jans.seii stood on tlie fast-retreating sliore of Msuiita, as 
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oiir caiiocs went six miles lui hour clown the stream. AVe 
shouted aic-rcvoir to one another without any presenti- 
ment that it was never “ to the seeing again.” Tliree 
months later my kind host of Msuata Wiis drowned 
opposite his station, lint I did not foresee this sad end 
to a bright career, so my parting was blithe and light- 
hearted. Everything seemed in-opitious to my journey. 
The sun shone brightly out of a pale-blue sky, unspotted 
by the slightest cloud, and his heat n as tempered with 
the tenderest breeze blowing from the west, seeming 'to 
me like a message from the sea I was longing to greet. 
Tlicre was a general sense of bright activity in all things. 
Tlic kingfishers and the bitterns had never sported with 
such activity, nor scpicaked so lustily at every capture. 
The grey parrots were starting for their day’s excursion, 
and whistled melodiously as they wliirrcd o\’er our lieads. 
Even the very fisli leapt in glad silvery shoals round 
the prow of the advancing canoe. The men sang and 
the paddles clove the Avater .so energetically under their 
vigorous strokes, that my contentment was at times 
disturbed by the occasional showers of spray they flung 
over me and my goods. ]>ut I could not check their 
exuberance. It was too con.sistent with my own joy at 
being homeward-bound. •Sometimes we raced the lloating 
islands of arums and reeds, and beat them ; but they 
were resigned to that, seeing they would easily catch us 
up in the night; sometimes we passed triumphantly 
poor staggering trees, torn uj) by their roots, with whole 
retinues of i'erns, grassc.s, and ]>arasitic plants attached, 
which were (piite bewildcTed by the impetuous current 
that whirled them round and round, tossed them from 
side to side, rolled them over, and hurried them along, 
like miserable captives that they were, in its cruel clutch. 
One of these torn-up trunks was a species of Cassia, 
and its boughs were still in rich leaf and decked witli 
beautiful yellow blossoms. Moreover, it carried quite a 
little population with it along its course. I noticed three 
lizards running up and down tlie branches, some butter- 
llies s(',ttled on the fragrant blossoms, and two water 
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wagtails sunning ami pluming themselves, as if they liad 
chosen the floating tree-stem as a temporary home.* I 
began to think my day’.s journey was to be deliciously 
tranquil, forgetting that in Africa agreeable anticipa- 
tions are rarely realized. Towards noon, clouds began to 
collect in the east, from which quarter tlie rain always 
seems to come in this part of the Congo region. Thu 
wind was certainly blowing from the opposite direction, 
but this liad little clfcct on the approaching storm, now 
fast covering the heavens mth a blue-black pall, for 
storms in Africa are too imperious to care for tlie direction 
of the jirevaiUng wind. They carry with them in their 
black bosoms a hurricane of their own, which goes before 
them in awful gusts and bellowing.s, and utterly silences 
the timid breeze that was feebly keejiing back the rain. 
So, when the eye of the storm, a whirling mass of grey 
cloud round a purple centre, rose before us, we pradently 
put into the bank, tied the canoes to some stout trees, 
and then resignedly bent our heads to the tempest that 
roared over us. The storm was finished in a brief half- 
hour, but not so the rain, which dripped and dripped 
incessantly : yet I was too im]»aticnt to delay any further 
for this, and made the men take to their i)add]es once 
more. In spite of the wet weather, we achieved con- 
siderable progress. At alwut balf-]>ast five, we were 
coasting beside a very long and narrow island, in search 
of a camping-j)lace, wlien I saw, not ten yards oft', a large 
elephant, with moderate-sized tusks, standing amongst 
the high grass at the water’s edge. He looked superb 
against the graceful glaucous-green Hyphrene palms 
which afforded such an artistic background. I did not 
shoot at him ; firstly, because it would have spoiled the 
picture, and secondly because a bullet from a Winchester 
rifle could do him but little harm. We stayed and 
watched the mighty Itcast some five minutes, he not 
taking the least notice. His colour told out quite greyi.sh- 
white (the ridge of his back -bone was particularly light 

* On many rivers these floating trees must serve as n great means 
for the ditfusion of sjjccics. 
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in tone) against the foliage, and the whole effect of the 
grouping made a very pretty composition. We heard 
other elephants in the interior of the island, breaking 
clown trees and branclie.s, and, cnrioiLsly enough, round 
tills solitary creature on the heach were several Hyphcene 
palms laid low, torn down by the voiucious elephant for 
the sake of their round, yellow fruit, of whicii he is so 
ravenously fond. That troop of elephants must have 
reached the island by swimming, as even in the dry 
season there is water between it and the mainland — a 
broad channel, in fact. The island is of some magnitude, 
and is covered with over a thousand palm-trees. 

We landed a short distance from the place where I had 
seen the elephant, and camped out for the night on a 
very small space of sand, which was unfortunately all on a 
slant, so that during the night I was constantly gliding, 
feet foremost, olf my bed. Add to this myriads of mos- 
cpiitoes, and it will seem as if the prospect appeared 
dismal ; nevertheless I passed a fairly agreeable evening. 
The soup was an iinmon.se success, and then Janssen 
had given me some delicious wild honey, which very 
pleasantly varied the repast. 

On the morning succeeding the storm, rain-clouds still 
sullied tlie sky, but the sun soon overmastered them, and 
the day became fine and hot. Towards noon, the men 
asked to stop a little while at a large village on the south 
bank of the Congo to buy provisions. I gave them a 
quarter of an hour to effect their purchases, and dis- 
embarked myself to go and visit some travelling Ka-yansi 
who were encamped on the shore. They were the same 
party that had visited Msuata a few days ago to trade, 
ajid when I landed they rushed forward with loud cries of 
recognition. Indeed tlieir greeting was quite affectionate. 
They jiatted my back, shook hands with me vigorously, 
and led me to look at their encampment. These people 
certainly understand how to journey comfortably accord- 
ing to tiic best of their mcan.s. A number of little — what 
shall I call them ? — tents, hovels, huts, were constracted 
out of inattinii, impenetrable to the rain, and in shape 
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something like a small archway, or a somewhat flattened 
lialf-circle. The ground underneath tliis shelter was also 
neatly covered with matting, and insid(j the lint was tlie 
owner’s “ fetish ” or little honse-iilol, his pipe, his head- 
rest or pillow, his gun — if he liad one — and various little 
odds and ends, all neatly done up in skins of animals 
or native cloth. I bought a head-rest of one man for a 
tattered old shawl winch I liad nieditaled tossing into the 
(,'ongo as wortldess just before. 

Tlie people here were handing round salt to each otlier 
in a large leal'. They eat it alone and with extraordinary 
gusto. One of these P>a-yansi men that I had previously 
met at ^Isufita liecame so aflcctionate after I had given 
him a few pinches of table-salt — to them an indescrib- 
able delicacy — that ho implored mo to Imcome his “ blood 
brother.” 1 half laughingly consented, and ho took his 
knife and, with the point of it, gently scratched my skin 
(on niy fore-arm) as if ho were going to vaccinate me. 
When a few drops of blood had appeared on the scarified 
flesh, ho greedily sucked them, and then, repeating the 
same process on hi.s own arm, invited me to apply my 
lips to the M'ound. I made a show of doing so, ami the 
cei’einony was then coucludetl by our exchanging presents 
and mutual protestations of eternal friendship. I have 
never seen this Idood-brother of mine from that day when 
I left him smiling at me as our canoes glided off from the 
shore, and T confess I .slionhl be curious to know whether 
he would rememljcr me, should we ever meet again. 

Shortly after we had (piittcd this place, and rounded a 
little promontory, we came very abruptly on a grou]) of 
hij)ii02TOtami, sunning themselves on a sand-bank. Three 
of them deliberately gave chase to us in the first canoe, 
but rve merrily out-distanced them; then they turned 
aljout, and, seeing the baggage canoe coming on heinnd, 
swam towards it. For a moment I was anxious for my 
baggage, hut the men put out into the open, and the 
hip])opotanii, finding a stern chase beyond their growers or 
inclinations, desi.sted and returned to sun themselves. It 
is true that in takiim to the middle of the river tlie meu 
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ran a risk of encounteriii,!' wliirpools, but by a little skilful 
steering these were easily avoideil, and it was fun to see 
one of the pursuing liijipopotanii caught in a foam-flecked 
vortex, wherein he went whirling round until he was 
thoroughly giddy, no doubt. Hippopotami are so bold 
and undisturbed on the Congo that they are a real source 
of danger to tlie canoes. One never knows wliether to 
shoot or not. If you hit and do not kill the beast outriglit, 
he will come for you with a vengeance ; but, at the same 
time, if you do not slmot, he may wreck you from a spirit 
of pure mischievousness. 

We rowed long and far to-day. Tlie weather was so 
fine, the water so smooth, and the scenery so lovely, that 
as I lay back on my grass cushion in the prow of the 
canoe, and watched the groups of Hyphome palms and the 
hanging wooils deploy before me, a beautiful, if somewhat 
monotonous panorama, the disipiietudes and risks of 
canoe travelling seemed very trilling and the pleasure 
great. 1 was also able to obsur\'e no less than three 
separate storms, north, east, and south, going on at once, 
and to watch their great curtains of rain deluging the sky 
and literally streaming themselves out, becoming at last 
a thin veil, through which the distant landscajies might 
be observed as a picture that is seen through a veil of 
double gauze. We fortunately escaped without a wetting, 
which w'as exceptionally lucky. 

Towards flve o’clock that afternoon we stopjred and 
disembarked on a strip of sandy beacb, surrounded by 
high grass and stunted trees, with the line hills on the 
opposite shore I'isiug above the water, thickly wooded, as 
on the borders of some Scotch lake. The river narrows 
strangely here, and seems shut in with hills. I sat down 
on the beach to sketch, when 1 heard the men calling out 
that “ Juma ” was coming. Juma was a Zanzibari whom 
Janssen had recently sent to Leopoldville with letters to 
Mr. Stanley, and was now returning to Msufita. I had 
but little hope of news, having been so often di.sappointcd, 
so I was proportionately pleased when Juma came and 
2 )laced a large packet in my hand which contained such. 
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to me, priceless treasures. Letters from Europe I had 
not had for many months, and here there were dozens in 
my lap. Graphics, Pxinches and other newspapers stared 
at me from their battered postal covers, as if surprised to 
find themselves, probably for the first time, on the Upper 
Congo. I passed subsequently a very happy evening, and 
so did my men, for I had given largesse with an ample 
hand in consideration of my good fortune. 

Our journey the next morning was comparatively 
uneventful. The flies were peculiarly annoying, espe- 
cially a large brown one that gives a very cruel bite. 
They seemed to increase in numbers as we_ approached 
the Pool. 

I stopped for a short time to draw some white lilies * 
that grew by the bordere of the ri\ er in great numlfei-s, 
and were very noticeable at this season of the year, witli 
their tall clusters of delicate white flowers. "We rowed 
into the Pool towards the alleraoon, and I was more than 
ever struck with its imposing aspect. I can quite imagine 
that Stanley, on descending the Congo in 1877, must 
have thought himself entering here on some great lake or 
inland sea, as he saw the clear horizon of water expanding 
before him. 

The vegetation which clothes the precipitous shores on 
the south side of Stanley Pool, near the entrance from tiie 
Upper Piiver, is one of the most magnificent .spectacles 
the Congo offers. Eising nearly perpendicularly from the 
water’, the forest climbs the hillsides, higher than the eye 
can reach, without a single break irt its luxuriance. The 
variety of colours, too, at this season, when most of the 
trees are in blossom, is particularly striking. One tree- 
top will be covered with scarlet flowers scattered with a 
liberal hand ; another has pendrtlous flower-s of a pinky- 
white hanging gi-acefully by their long stalks amid the 
sombre masses of foliage ; while errant creepers irr 
exuberant growth trail their yellow and purple blossoms 
over the victims they entwine. There is every note struck 

* Crinuiu zeylautnim. A cuininun lily in equatorial Africa, giving 
a TOQSt Irasmnt sernt, ami much thronged by ihe flies and bee.s. 
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compactly massed in their leafiige, others grow erratically 
and in disordered tufts, llcautifnl Alhkdus dominate 
their follows, clothed in foliage of dark-green A^elvet ; 
dmea nns raise their spiky he.ads here and tliere from out 
of the soft verdant ma.s.s. The large flat leaves of a fig 
alternate with the feathery palm fronds, while many 
stems are completely disguised hy the network of graceful 
creepers which mask.s tlieni like a vegetable cobweb. Tlie 
calamus palm makes a sort of lattice-work fence, rising 
straight up from the water’.s edge, and seems ellectually 
to forbid trespassing in these fairy forests, while along the 
river’s brim lines of white lilies stand like sentinels to sec 
the liarrier is not passed. 

Jlefore evening we had anived at ICimpoko, a newly- 
fuunded station at tlio northern entrance to Stanley I'ool. 
Here tlio pleasant face of Lieutenant Co(piilhat* was 
greeting me as I landed, and after four months’ absence 
from anything connected with the outside world this 
return to the outskirts of civilization (which, owing to 
Mr. Stanley, Stanley Pool has now Ijccomo) completely 
prevented my sleeping till a late hour in tlie night, and I 
kept up poor Coipiilhat talking all the time, and discussing 
the Kuropean news of half a year. 

The following day I again set out on my journey 
towards Leopoldville, and voyaged for tliree hours amid 
the i.slands and sand-banks, and the great placid waters of 
the Pool. The ‘‘Hover Cliffs” glittered in the morning 
sunlight in all their chalk-like lirillinncy, and, with the 
soft green grass that crowned tlicir scarped summits, 
looked singularly English. I arrived at Kinshasha towards 
mid-day, and saw there the Jloyal, and ipiite a fleet of 
other boats. Stanley was here, they told mo, conducting 
a palaver. I landed, and walked up tlnoiigh the tall, 
luxuriant grasses, and past the many native houses, 
deserted by their- iirhahitant.s, to the focus of atti-action, 
which was a large enclosure between high palisades, 

* Since — like many other gallant .anil entlnisia.stic men — dead from 
fever and overwork; but not befoi-e lie had risen to high eminence in 
llio fJonnn Free State — II II. J 
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■where, under the shade of splendid haol)abs, and amid a 
green tracery of palm fronds and creepers, a most imposing 
palaver “was going on. A rough circle or amphitheatre of 
human beings was formed, those of the inner ranks seated 
and attentive, and they whom an inferior grade in society 
relegated to a less prominent position standing up, their 
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arms round each others’ waists and necks in the limply 
caressing way so natural to these people. Eut seated 
opposite to each other in the circle were two important 
groups which attracted alternately supreme attention. 
All that was chiefest in Black and White was engaged in 
earnest deliberation. On two superb leopards’ skins sat 
the two principal kinglets of the neiglibourhood. One, an 
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o]il jiiai), witli sunken jaws, but a reiinecl-looking face ; 
the other, a very heavy, vulgar-looking person, who spoke 
but little, and whose stolid silence evidently covered a 
want of mental force. In face of them was “ Bula 
Matadi,’’ looking his most chiellike, with his resolute face 
and grey hair, and tlie sword of state at his side. On his 
left sat a young llelgiau otticer, awaiting the favourable 
result of the ])alaver to found a station at Kinshasha; 
and at Stanley’s feet Dualla, prime minister, interpreter 
and counsellor, argued, pensuaded, and cajoled tlie black 
brolliers of the " Stone-Breaking ” chief into concordanee 
with his wishes. "When I had e.xchauged a hasty greeting 
with Stanley, and taken a seat by his side, the palaver, 
which 1 had momentarily interrupted, went on again. 
Baiikwa, a chief who was ojiitosed to Stanley’s building 
and founding a station at Kinshasha, rose to his legs and 
made a lengthy speech, strongly advising the two chiefs 
on the leopard-skins to ha\'e nothing to do with white 
men, “ To-day,” he said, “ they will send one white man 
here, but next year twenty more will come, and because 
we have given land to one, we must do so to all the 
others ; and so, soon, Kinshasha will belong to tlie white 
man, as Kintamo (Leopoldville) does already.” There 
was a great deal of truth in Bankwa’s remarks, but 
unfortunately lie could not look beyond the immediate 
present, and conjure up from his inner consciousness a 
]iicture of the material advantages that would accrue to 
the people of Kinshasha from the settlement of civilization 
in its midst. Howei’cr, his opposition was overruled, and 
the result of the palaver was favourable to Stanley, 
permission to occupy land and build a station being 
given. Then jjreseiits Avere interchanged, and we left the 
delighted people shrieking “Mbote” at the departing 
steamer till they were hoarse. 

Once more Kallina Point rose before my eyes, and 
further on I saAv the many buildings of Leopoldville and 
the Baptist Mission surmounting the hill of Ntamo. As 
I landed with Stanley at the little port of the station 
and walked up the steep ascent through the Zanzibaris’ 
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village, and the beautiful banana groves, the whole plaee 
had a tender, homelike look about it, bathed as it was in 
tlie soft afternoon sunlight, and surrounded by so many 
evidences of comfort and civilization, strange to my eyes, 
so long accustomed to the wilderness. Hut all was not 
the same as when I had left Leopoldville in the early part 
of the year to ascend the river. New buildings upraised 
themselves, new faces looked out on me, and many old 
ones were gone from the scene. 

I stayed with Stanley for nearly ten days at Leopold- 
ville, and enjoyed his hospitality to the full. With 
])lenty of books, good food, and a most entertaining host, 
the time passed but too quickly, and I really felt quite 
lonely as I once more set out on my journey to the 
coast. 

We took five days returning to Mauyanga, and here I 
paused again, to rest under the roof of my good friend 
Nilis, for the climate was beginning to tell a little on 
my health, and a few days of continuous travel brought 
on great lassitude and fatigue. It took us two days to 
descend the Congo in a whale-boat to Isangila, where I 
met many old friends and new arrivals en route for the 
Ul^per Eiver. Here, too, was the charming and intellectual 
Abbe Guillot, the pioneer of the rranco-Algerian missions 
on tlie Upper Congo, who a few months later was drowned 
in the fickle stream in company vith poor Janssen. I 
left Isangila after a night’s rest, and set out for Vivi, the 
last stage of my journey to be done on foot. Though we 
were now in the month of May, the rainy season was still 
in full vigour ; and the first night after leaving Isangila 
there was a tenific downpour. I had but a few 
miserable carriers, beside my three faithful Zanzibaris, 
and these former were sluggi-sh and obstinate Kabindas. 
When the rain began they quietly stepped out of tire 
path, made themselves shelters of branches, and proceeded 
to rest for the night there, with my baggage, while I had 
gone on in front ; consequently I was obliged to pass the 
night with little shelter from the rain, and no food wdiat- 
ever. However, I reached Vivi ultimately after three 
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days’ walking, wiLli no niorc serious eoinplaint tliail 
cxliaiistion arising from fatigue ; and tlic quiet weeks of 
continuous rest tliat I passed tliere soon restored me to a 
fair amount of streugtli. 

Whilst stopping at Vivi T visited the Ralls of Yelala, 
as described in Chapter 111., and made a few other 
excursions in the neighbourhood. Tlicn, as tlie time for 
meeting the ocean steamer drew nigh, I embarked on 
board a whale-lioat lielonging to the station (the little river 
steamer of the E.xpcdition being temporarily disabled), 
and, witli a crew of Zanzibaris and Kruboys, made my 
way slowly down to the sea. This journey, usually lasting 
nine or ten hours, took mo three days, and, owing to a 
continued attack of rlicumatism, was not over-agreeable. 
The first night we had intended to reach lloma at sun- 
down, but, owing to dilUcult complications, we were still 
painfully struggling along the broadened stream and 
threading an uncertain coiu’sc through tlie sandbanks at 
ten o’clock at night. 

At length the red and lurid moon arose, having lost a 
quarter, and looking like a Dutch cheese with the top cut 
off, and showed us more clearly our course amid the 
wooded islets that stud the middle of the river. Wo 
landed at the first house to he seen on the outskirts of 
Boma, which fortunately' turned out to be a factory of 
Messrs. Hatton and Cookson’s. Here I received, though 
iitterly unknown to the inmates of the house, a most 
kindly' reception, sirch as I have ever met with from 
English and Anglo-l’urtuguese houses in Africa. Although 
the night was far advanced, the cook was roused from his 
slumbers, and the gentlemen of the house bestirred them- 
selves to make me comfortable. I went to bed first, as 
an attack of fe\'er was menacing ; ljut, later on, tlie 
delicious meal of fragrant tea and cold wild-duck, which 
was spread Ijy my' bedside, banished the preliminary 
shivers, and T afterwards found in sleep a sweet restorative. 
The next day I breakfasted at another house in Boma, 
and then proceeded farther on my way to I’onta da Lenha. 
Here also I arrived late at uiuht, but this time our way 
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was strangely illuminated by the great grass fires which 
covered the distant hills with sheets of vivid flame. 

Soon after leaving Tonta da Lenha the mangroves begin 
to attest the commencement of brackish water, and the 
river widens till its opposite bank is well-nigh invisible, 
and many islands troop in long succession, often seeming 
to be the mainland on the other side. Then we pass 
ICisaiige rapidly, carried on by tlie current, and, lastly, a 
whiff of fresh breeze blows the sea smell into our nostrils, 
and in the i'ar distance the white houses of Banana are 
seen, and, beyond, the open horizon of the Atlantic Ocean. 

I spent three days at Banana, waiting for the Portuguese 
steamer, and passed my time in choosing presents for my 
three Zanzibaris out of the stores at the Dutch house. 
Each man received a blanket, a pii^e, a roll of tobacco and 
a tobacco-pouch, a pocket-knife, a pair of scissors and a 
looking-glass ; and then I further bestowed a little gift of 
money, with strict injunctions that it was to be kept and 
spent only on their return journey to Zanziljar. 

I received much kindn&ss during these few days at 
Banana from my old acquaintances at the Dutch house ; 
nevertheless, the approaching return to civilized countries, 
and the slight forcta.stc of civilization to be got at Banana, 
did not strike mo as being so enviable as I had hitherto 
supposed. I felt a positive regret for the quiet, simple 
lil'e of lilsuata and the Up 2 icr llivcr, and grew saddened 
at the aiiproaching seqiaration from my three faithful 
followers, with whom my later African wanderings had 
been so inseiiarably and bajipily associated, liver since 
the day when I lirst saw these men in tlie jporch of 
Stanle)'’s house at Ahvi, there had sprung up I)etween us a 
real sympathy of feeling. These men were to me more 
than servants ; thej’’ were friends and confidants, wlio 
shared in my mirth when I was gay, bore meekly my ill- 
humour when 1 was cross ; nunsed me when I was sick ; 
Avashed for me, cooked for me, mended my clothes; 
watched over my interests, never rolibed me of a penny’s 
Avorth nor told me an untrath. If I'araji, ]\Iafta, and 
Imbono may be taken as fair samples of the Semite- 
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negroid population of East Africa, then I think this 
hybrid race is destined to largely help in the opening-up 
of Africa. The mixture of Arab blood and Arab culture 
gives a stability and manliness to the Waswahili which is 
lacking in even the finest race of pure Negi’O origin. The 
Congo peoples, for instance, are usually amiable and soft- 
mannered, but at heart they are seldom to be depended 
on. There is something .so eminently childish in the 
Negro’s character. A love of talking, a desire to thrust 
himself forward in every matter, a naivete of manner 
■which is at times very amusing, but which becomes 
somewhat wearisome when you are no longer content to 
be amused, and seek for something more reliable than 
mere simplicity of thought. All these traits are found in 
the black races of Africa that are of purely Negi-o or 
Bantu stock ; but in the Semiticised people of Zanzibar 
you find men of thought and reflection, whom you may 
use as counsellors and confidants; men who are really 
capable of zealous service, of disinterested affection, and 
to whom gratitude is a concept neither foreign to their 
intelligence nor their tongue. 

Arrived on board the mail steamer Portugal, I found 
myself, after many months’ absence from civilization, once 
more among people that were fashionably dressed. Fresh 
from Europe, and touching at the African continent for 
the first time on the voyage, they regarded me curiously 
as I walked about the deck in my tattered garments and 
cumbrous boots, and I felt myself morbidly sensitive to 
their scrutiny. Faraji, Mafta and Imbono had said their 
last good-byes, and the boat which bore them back to the 
shore was disappearing fast from my view in the evening 
mists that swathed tlie .swampy coast; the Krumen who 
had accompanied me from Vivi had also gone, in haste to 
spend tlie little money-presents I had given them ; I felt 
singularly and sadly alone — ^somewhat like a fallen 
potentate. Here were people who, far from shrinking 
from my frown, glared at me unmoved, and calmly 
reviewed my idiosynerasies through their insolent eye- 
glasses. The stewards were anvthins but deferential, and 
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asked pointedly to see my first-class ticket. Howevcj-, I 
ransacked my weather-stained trunks and found in them 
some remnants of respectable clothing, such as might befit 
the decent poor ; but when I sat down at the end of a 
long table-d'hdtc witli the spick-and-span Portuguese 
officials and their wives, who were carrying with them 
into their African exile as much flavour of fashionable 
Lisbon as they could wear on their persons, I felt myself 
to be a great barbarian, and almost wished to be back in 
the centre of Africa, where I should once more lead the 
ton. At last, after two days’ steaming, the beautiful Bay 
of Loanda opened out before us, and I knew myself to be 
among friends. I walked hurriedly up through the sandy 
streets, to a blue-and-white house situated on an eminence 
overlooking tlie town, from whose roof the Union Jack 
rose proudly into the still au‘. The consul was looking 
out of his study window, and thought I was either a 
beggar or a “ degredado ” come to solicit work ; but when 
I looked up at him and laughed, he welcomed me as one 
come from the dead (perhaps more heartily than in that 
case), and under his hospitable roof I had a happy foretaste 
of an English home. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CLIJIATE AXD NATURAL HISTORY, 

The L'snEAi.THY Districts — D niNKixo -water — Precadtioss 
AGAINST Sunstroke — II ow to live on the Congo — The lOx- 
russivE Moisture — T nn Rainy Season— “Smokes” — “Lii'ti.e 
Dries ” — The Dry Season — ^The African Spring — Darly 
Summer — Violence of the Storms — The Harvest — Geology 
OF TUB District — ^Metals — ^Flora and Fauna — The River 
NOT A NATURAL BOUNDARY — BOTANICAL ORDERS CHIEFLY 
REPRESENTED — TlIE PaLMS — LiST OF CHARAO'l ERISTIC SPECIMENS 
COLLECTED — COLOUR AND PEAQBANCE. 

The climate of the Western Congo naturally varies in 
(lifTerent degrees of heallliinass and temperature, according 
to the regions tlirough ivliicli the river jiasscs, hut on 
the whole it may lie said to be infinitely superior to that 
of the Niger or the Gold Coast. The great absence of 
low, marshy ground about its banks is doubtless the cause 
of less virulent i'ever, and the regular cool breezes from 
the South Atlantic greatly reduce the tropical heat. The 
river proliably is least healthy between Honia and the 
sea, owing, no doubt, to the mangrove swamps that 
inevitably attend the widening out of the embouchure. 
Boma itself is decidedly insalubrious.* It is the hottest 
place on the Congo, and surrounded by many marshes. 
Towards ^'ivi it Ijecomes decidedly cooler, owing to the 
greater elevation; and the higher you proceed up tlie 
river the healthier the climate becomes. One aid to 
salubrity is the magnificent drinking water that may be 

* 1 believe extensive public works carried out by the Belgians have 
quite saniiicd Boma. — II. H. J. 
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had everywhere above Boma ; not the water of the Congo 
— whicli, thougli wholesome, has a disagreeably sweet 
taste — bnt the water from the unnumbered rills and 
rivulets which are everywhere trickling, wet and dry 
season alike, all the year round. Consequently dysentery 
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sucli a place as MsuOta for instance, from 87° in the 
shade at noon to C0° at two in the morning, and this 
in the rainy or hot season. The highest temperatnro 
I have ever observed at Vivi was 98“ in tlie shade, on a 
very hot day. It is quite possible to walk about all 
through the middle of the day and not feel the heat 
disagreeable, provided you wear a helmet and carry an 
umbrella ; but when you see, as I have seen, young men 
newly arrived from Europe exposing themselves to the 
noonday sun with nothing but a smoking-cap on their 
heads, you will hardly be surprised that occasionally 
deaths from sunstroke take place. And then the relatives 
of these victims of their own imprudence write to the 
papers, especially in Belgium, and speak of the cruel 
African Minotaur and its meal of white flesh ! The fact 
is that under a tropical sun much greater prudence and 
care are needed to regulate one’s mode of living in 
accordance with the surrounding conditions than in the 
temperate zones, where the effect follows less rapidly on 
the cause. In the hot regions, more especially in the 
countries that are hot and moist, the agencies of nature 
are somewhat sudden and violent in their action. Every- 
thing is “forced” and hurriedly urged on to a climax. 
What in Europe wordd l)e a mere imprudence, only 
causing a serious effect if long persisted in, becomes 
under an African sun a giuve danger. You over-eat 
yourself, for instance (an excess both common and 
excusable when entailed by the violent, unhealthy 
appetites which the climate often jwomotes) ; and, instead 
of being quit with an ordinary attack of indigestion, you 
find yourself laid up with a sharp attack of bilious 
fever, and perhaps, before you or your companions ha\ e 
time to check the rapid growth of tlie malady, other 
complications set in, and in two or three days you are 
dead. Yet it is possible to enjoy excellent health on 
the Congo, if only it be borne upon one’s mind to use 
moderation in all things. Abstain from nothing that is 
pleasant and innocuous, but abuse no form of enjoyment. 
Eat, drink, {ind be meiTy, and remember that meagrij 
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abstention is as harmful as riotous excess. Let every 
man judge for himself and follow implicitly within due 
bounds the dictates of his stomach — that is when he has 
no reason to believe he is prompted by unhealthy 
cravings. If you conceive a great love for jams and 
sweet biscuits, indulge in them till satiety begins to take 
the edge oif your greedine.ss, and in all probability this 
desire for “ sweets ” is prompted by a necessity for sugar 
in your system. Avoid alcohol as mucli as you can. It 
is almost a case in which abstention is excusable, for wine 
and brandy are dangerous adjirncts to a healthy man’s 
repast in Africa. On the other hand, alcohol is simply 
invaluable as a tonic when weak fiom fever or other 
causes. Beer, in my own case, 25roved beneficial and 
agreeable, but with others it jirovoked biliousness. Wash 
in warm water rather than cold, dress warmly and sleep 
well covered; satisfy all reasonable and natural desires, 
and you will find life on the Congo both healthy and 
enjoyable. 

The great fault of the climate lies in the excessive 
damp. Even in the dry .season there is great moisture in 
the air, for, though there is no downright rain, yet the 
mornings and evenings are ushered in by dense white 
mists, like low-lying clouds, which incessantly filter 
through the clammy atmosiihere a drizzling vaporous 
spray that descends over everything like a heavy dew. 
This is the “cacimbo” of the Portuguese colonies and 
the “smokes” of the Guinea coast. These morning 
and evening mists are characteristic of the rainy season, 
and during the rainy months they disai^pear, and the 
beginning and closing of the day is generally bright and 
clear. 

The relative length of the rainy season varies as you 
advance from the mouth of the Congo towards the 
equator. Near the sea there are about four months of 
rain — ^November, December, February, and March — with 
an intermediate dry season in the month of January ; but 
ascending the river you find tliis gradually altering, and 
on Stanley Pool the rains commence in October and 
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continue till nbout tlie 20tli of Maj', thus leaving four 
montlis of ihy season. 'J’liere is also lau’e no interval in 
January, no “little ilrie-s,” as tliey are called. Higher iij) 
the river still, a])])roaching the equatoi', the natives tell 
nte it rain.s often in June, Augu.st, and September, .so that 
this may Ije, ealb.-d a true equatorial cliniiite, where rain is 
seldom absent, and consequently, as we liml at Bolobo, 
tliis is the region of perpetual forest. The reason tltis 
forest belt doe.s not extend more fully over Africa is that, 
where there is a continuous dry .sea.son of four, live, or six 
months, there is time for the long grass to become 
thoroughly tindered by the sun, and the natives can llien 
more easily set going the great bush-fires, in which they 
delight, which clear the ground for their idantations, and 
at the same time sweep the fore.st from the hills. In the 
equatorial regions of perpetual moisture this is impossible, 
and so the forest country there, xvith its somewhat peculiar 
fauna and avi-fauna, continues to ropu’cscnt a condition of 
things which jn'obalily existed more widely over Africa 
before tin; advent of man, or, rather, before the perifxl 
when man first began to give some elfcct to his growing 
ilissatisfactiou with the arningements of Nature, and to 
take the law into his own hands, I am sure that tlie 
arboi'eal life of our species dates very far back in its 
disvehjpmeiit, and that, like our cousins the baboons, wo 
bad, wliilsl- we were yet mere monkeys, begun to prefer 
the rocks and caverns * and the kmdls of observation in 
an o]jen country to the dense woods in which our degraded 
relations the gorillas and oraugs .still .skulk in sullen 
sliyness. As a, rule man is an enemy of the forest, and 
has done much to circumscribe his future supplies of coal, 
but ])erlia|)s on the whole he is unconsciou.sly right. The 
open country is I'ar healthier and brighter than the 
gloomy mysterious forest depths, and the higher forms of 
mammals — those that are strongest in intelligence and 
Avidest in range — seem to have been evolved from the 
breezy idateaus and rolling plains. 


Ivu'ly palcdlitl'io iiian is constantly associstul with caves. 
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It seems to ])c hardly realized how wintiy is the aspect 
of the dry season in the tropics. Many more of the trees 
in Africa are deciduous than we often imagine in onr 
conjured- up mental visions of a fair tropic land, where 
perpetual verdure reigns, and the vegetation is a vague, 
indefinite mixture of limp palms, with fronds like ostrich- 
feathers, and rampant liananas raising their florid gieenery 
above the masses of forndess creepers. Hut nevertlieless, 
when about a month has elapsed after the last rains fire 
over, tliu aspect of an African hill-side hfis much of the 
clieerless desolation of winter about it. The once imiiosing 
baobabs, wliose masses of verdure were fair to see, are 
reduced to mazes of leafless twigs ; the ground is covered 
with a brown carpet of fallen leaves ; many trees, though 
retaining their foliage, put forth no fresli shoots, and fire 
yellow and seared with the hot sun ; hero and there an 
evergreen stands out, like an English yew or holly, in 
almost heartless contrast of dark cold green amid its 
faded, withered follows, and next to it, perhaps, is a white 
skeleton of what was a short timo since a tufted tree. 
The tall herbs, erewhile gay with gorgeous flowers, show 
now nothing but yellow stalks and shrivelled seed-vessels, 
in. which perhaps there stiU lurks a point of colour in the 
red or orange seeds that gleam from under the brown 
husk. The many tiny flowerets, the mosses and fungi, 
are scarce to find ; only certain reinilsivc plants — things 
with fleshy, mutilated liinb.s, weirdly swollen, distorted and 
covered ivith malicious jirickles — stand forth in disagree- 
able prominence, screened from view no longer by the fair 
and delicate creeping ferns ami clambering lycopodiutn.s, 
and seeming to stand unchanged and prosperous when all 
else fades and dies. In the great meadows through which 
the path meanders the waving grasses are laid low, and in 
their place arc dismal tracts of black ashes where the 
bush fires have just swept by. 

But the dry season is hardly death as much as recupera- 
tion. It is a short pause — a sleep in which tlie expended 
forces of Hature are once more gathered in. Just as the 
earth in its summer solstice spins out fioni the sun’s 
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control like a restless chilil, and then, wearied with its 
wilfulness, lets itself he slowly drawn in again to run its 
sober winter journey, so its tiny children, who have rioted 
in all the exuberant excesses of spring and summer, need 
the repose of the slack months to restore their energies. 
The birds put away their fine clothes, the “ season ” being 
over, and go into vUlejiature in plain sirits of every- 
day garments. Tlie wliydah-bird especially, who all the 
summer long was the veriest mke, and Haunted his long 
plumes wantonly before the eyes of his lady friends in a 
manner quite disastrous to their virtue, lias now lost his 
good looks, and assumes the bearing of a cynic wearied 
witli excess of love and easy conquests, dropping his 
beautiful deportment and lich dress, and assuming a 
costume that is strictly jilaiu and almost shabby. He 
also has to economise for his past expenditure, but it is 
also with the view of having “ another good time ” by 
and by. 

Whether life’s cycle has had a beginning, and will have 
an end, wo know not, but to our finite compreheusion it 
seems eternal. Out of life comes death, which is inactivity, 
and out of this springs active life again. The perennials 
die down to their roots, exhausted with their late display 
of vigour, but when the returning rains once more soften 
and cool the dry, cracked soil, up spring the bright young 
shoots from the old stock to flourish anew and live their 
life. And if the annual dies, has it not scattered round it 
germs from which a hundred children rise to carry on its 
pedigree and spread its race ? So, if there is a winter in 
Africa, there is also a spring, full of lio^jc and inmnise and 
cheerful activity. The fii-st rains are seldom violent or 
long-continued, but they effectually moisten the soil and 
caviso the dried-up brooks to flow and the rivers to swell. 
Then a myriad flowers blow, the sternest, woodiest shrubs 
evince an unsuspected tcnderue.ss; spiteful euphorbias, 
prickly acacias, apopletic baobalis show that some poetic 
feeling lurks beneath their forbidding exterior and finds 
a vent in innocent and fragrant blossoms. A wealth of 
colour fills the woods, the plain, the swamps, and even 
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cavers the liarsliest i-ocks aud luountains. Tall orchids 
spring np hy the river-side, prond of their matchless 
beauty. Caiinas and aiiiomums lurk in all the damp, 
luxuriant glades. The largest trees — stern, sober and 
business-like all the rest of the year — display a fortnight’s 
blaze of l)lossoming in a sudden and abrupt manner, as if 
ashamed of the weakness. The verj’ flowering of the 
grasses tric.s to lie feebly pretty; and, as they have no 
petals to lioast of, they show tlieir purple stamens 
apologetically. The birds build. The weaver-birds hang 
their pendent nests on all the grass stalks tliat border the 
streams. Tlie coarse, boisterous fishing-eagles furbish up 
their dirty, untidy eyries, and carry on and quickly 
conclude a soulless courtship : the “ am’rous doves ” begin 
their sickly-sentimental cooing in every shady tree, and 
bright, practical couples of parrots may be seen bustling 
round the hollows in many a trunk that contains their 
intended 1 irocding-place. 

About this season tho natives will bring you many 
young animals — perhaps the cubs of a black-backed 
jackal, or the sweet little kittens of a genet cat. In the 
still reaches of the river, on some cpiet evening, you may 
see the mother hippopotamus lea^dug the water in a 
leisurely manner, accompanied by her fine pink baby ; 
they arc intending to sleep on shore for greater security 
from the spiteful crocodiles, whose young ones, by-the- 
bye, are just emerging from the egg and runnmg the 
gauntlet, not only of their natural enemies, the storks and 
ibises and ichneuinons, but of their unnatural fathers, who 
do not approve of large families. 

So the spring advances till it is summer, and then come 
a few short weeks of delicious monotony, when the rain 
diminishes, and natui-e in the acme of her beauty stands 
still in a sweet content. But on content there follows 
a burst of riotous exces.s. The air is charged with 
electricity. The storms recommence with a fury and 
violence which never marked them heretofore. The 
thunder roars, the wind howls, and the rain descends in 
di=ordprpd flood® that are no lonwj- the "entle reviver® of 
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a thirsty world, but tlie rcckl&ss desti’oyers of fragile 
beauty. Against the piled-up banks of sullen cdoud the 
liglitniug blazes in silent, vivid wrath, or, moved to 
greater vehemence of anger, tears in zigzags over the 
hillsides and deals out sudden death, lletween these 
stormy outbursts come intervals of tearful repentance. 
The battered flowers lie low, branches and leaves strew 
the rain-pitted strand, the sky is a pale e.vhausted blue, 
and Nature, like a jiassionatc woman, seems disposed to 
regret her violence, and perhaps through the voice of 
some small piping bird J'allers out licr repentance over the 
disordered scene. Eut she is excited Ijy the ardent sun, 
who is always imbuing the hot air with a feverishness of 
unassuaged desire. Tliere is a lustfulness now in most 
things. The crocodiles hoarsely roar at night with strange 
love promptings. Tlic heavy hippopotami pursue their 
mates at sundown with amorous grimtiugs, crashing 
through the high rank grass. The very grass itself, once, 
when the rain first came, a tender green and timid 
bladelet, creeping above the ashes of its predecessor, is 
310 W become an insolent obstruction, with strong and 
knotted stem and razor-bladed leaves, thrusting its many 
flower-heads in your face, a very upstart in vulgar pride. 
Man himself scorns swayed by this time of orgie. The 
crops iire gathered in, the sugar-cane is cut, and, from its 
juice a heady spirit is made which furnishes the cause and 
e.vcuse of many a wild debauch. It is lime that Natiii-e 
put a check upon her riot; the wanton world must be 
piirilied with fire. Then the rain ceases, the ground 
dries, the river shrinks, yubmerged islands reappear, and 
cut-off pools stagnate. The always-shining .sun is quickly 
preparing the fiery purification. One day a native 
throws a lighted brand among the withered herbage. 
The wmd springs up, and an awful blaze roars before it, 
sweeping rapidly over the hills, so rapidly that, while it 
reduces the grass to tinder, it does little more than scorch 
the trees. Then, with the increasing drought, life resumes 
its soberness. The bull hippopotami skulk in groups of 
celibates apart from their unites, who. with the ])resenti- 
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ment of a future maternity, lead a quiet and regular life. 
The doves relax in their cooing, and devote themselves to 
a gluttonous repast on the many seeds which are now 
scattered broadcast on the soil. The baobabs shed their 
leaves, and everything once more re-enters the winter 
state of repose and recuperation. 

The rain oji the Congo not only falls with considerable 
force and persistence, the downpour sometimes lasting 
continuously for twenty hours, but also seems to possess 
some chemical quality which aids it in disintegrating the 
liard metamorphic rocks, and in forming the deep-red 
surface soil. The action of water, both falling from the 
sky and coursing in torrents down the hills, has largely 
modified the surface in the Congo lands. Strange hollows 
and ravines are scooped out by the rain wherever it finds 
a weak spot, and, after every heavy thimderstorm, the 
water rushing down the hillsides in temporary brooks 
carries with it quantities of the friable soil, and cuts great 
channels which in course of time become accentuated and 
deepened till their sides fall in, and thus the mountain or 
hillock is slowly but surely being levelled and the valley 
filled up. Here and there in the hilly cataract region 
great isolated blocks of quartz lie about, eitlier washed out 
from tlie hillside by rain-made landslips, or forming in a 
plain the last relics of a bygone hill that has long resisted 
disintegration. In the bed of the river there are many 
rocks of clay slate. Basalt also enters into the geological 
formation of tlie country, and on the river above Stanley 
Pool the rocks appear volcanic. Iron is abundant 
tlirougliout the Congo basin — many of the rocks are 
streaked witli ferruginous stains — and is known and used 
by the natives, who call it nipulo. Neither silver nor gold 
are known by the Congo people. When shown gold by a 
European they take it for inferior copper. 

Topazes are said to be found near Bolobo, as I have 
mentioned in my account of that place, I have never, 
however, seen any precious stone of any kind in the 
possession of the natives ; Hakes of mica I have noticed 
among some of their charms. 

Q 
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The fiiuna aud Hora of the L'on^o region between the 
Stanley Tails, which lie almost in the centre of the con- 
tinent, and the coast, arc by no means uniform, and may 
be said to olfer three distinct aspects, caused by the 
character of the regions through which the Congo flows. 

What may be known as the first region extends from 
the sea-coast some eighty miles at most inland, and 
belongs to the marshy forest belt that stretches all along 
the western littoral of Africa from Cabcfa de Cobra, fifty 
miles south of the Congo mouth, to the river Gambia in 
Upper Guinea. This swampy area, where mammals and 
birds are remark-able for their peculiar forms rather than 
for richness in sirecies, prevails along the lower river un- 
interruptedly from the coast as far as I’onta da Leiiha, 
about fifty miles from the sea, and further extends, some- 
what modified in character, to Boma and beyond, where it 
insensibly mingles with the next, or “ cataract ” region, 
which is characteristic of the parallel mountain chains 
extending from the Upper OgoAve right down the continent 
into Southern Angola, and separating the central plateau 
or basin of tropical Africa from the strip of low-lying 
coast-land bordering the sea. In this mountain district, 
which commences some little distance beyond Boma, and 
may be said to include all the cataracts or rapids of the 
Congo as far as Stanley Pool, the fauna and flora are of a 
more generalised type than those of the first and third 
regions, and partake more of the fauna and flora pre- 
vailing in Angola and I,owcr Guinea. Tinally, the 
influence of this somewhat poor region of stony hills and 
rocky boulders fades away before the splendid richness 
of the central plateau, and at Stanley Pool new forms 
characteristic of Central Tc|uatorial Africa make tlieir 
appearance ; and so abrupt is the change, that the upper- 
end of Stanley P<jo1 more resembles the regions of the 
Welle and the Avestern littoral of Tanganyika in its 
natural history, especially hr its flora, than the tract of 
country tAventy miles off, Avhich begins Avith the first 
catai-act at the loAver end of the Pool. Though I have 
pot myself penetrated farther than about 2° 30' south of 
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the equator, yet, hy comparing my observations ■with 
those of Stanley along the Upper Congo, and Schwein- 
furth ou the Welle, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
there is no sensible difleience in the fauna and flora 
throughout the great basin in -^vlnch the Congo flows 
between Stanley Pool and the Stanley Falls ; nay, that 
over that vast tract of country there is more uniformity 
in forms of life tlian between the cataract region and 
the coast. 

Before describing the most striking features of Congo 
Natural History, I would like to remove as far as possible 
the erroneous idea that tlie Congo is a natural boundary 
in the distribution of certain forms, or that it even acts 
as a limitation southwards of the so-called West African 
region. I have read in many -works on Africa, or on tire 
distribution of plants and animals, that the Congo was 
the soutlicru boundary of the liabitat of the grey parrot, 
the anthropoid apes, and the oil-palm (JSlai’s fftmieensin). 
Now the grey ])arrot reaches perhaps its great develop- 
ment in Malanje, a district of Angola nearly 300 miles 
south of the Congo, and, together with the oil-palm, 
continues to he found as far as the tenth degree south of 
the equator; while the anthropoid apes can hardly be 
said to be limited southward in their distribution by the 
lower course of the Congo, for they do not reach even to 
its northern bank, or approach it nearer than Landana, 
100 miles away. Near the equator it is possible that 
gorillas are found both nortli and south of tlie Congo, 
and wo know tliat a si>ecies of anthropoid ape is found 
to the west of tlie Lualaba at Nyangwe.* Again, the 
harnessed antelope {'J'ra/jclaplmB smptus) and the red 
buffalo {Bos hrach jjeeros), botli supposed to be purely 
West African or “ Cis-Cougo ” forms, are found on tlie 
Quaiiza river, which lies about 200 to 300 miles south- 
ward of the Congo, -while other West African s^jecies do 
not e.vtend beyond the equator, and therefore are un- 
known along the Congo in its lower course. There are, 

* And up to the west and soutli-wcst shores of Taiuanyika and ihe 
vicinity of l.ake Ihveru. — II. II. J. 
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busides, many West African plants 'W’liicli stretch riglit 
away from the Gambia, across the Congo, into Angola on 
tlie south. In short, I have never seen any difference 
between the fauna and flora of the northern and southern 
banks of this great river ; nor do I believe that it acts in 
any way as a limitation to the range of species. 

I will conclude this chapter with a slight sketch of the 
Botany of the Western Congo, first noting a few striking 
(not rare) genera wliich form general features in tlie land- 
scapes. The Leguminous order is especially prominent, 
as represented by its sub-orders Piqnlionacccc, Cwsaljjinicc, 
and Mimosccc. Among the most noticeable genera of 
Pupilionacccc may be mentioned Loncliocarpus, with its 
ground masses of mauve blossoms (L. scriccua), Phyncoaia , 
witli bright red flowers; Cajanita indicus, Bapliia, and the 
really beautiful, poetical Camoensia, aptly named, of 
which an illustration heads this chapter. Among the 
Cwacdpinia:, the genus BnjtliTopMKum^ represented by a 
towering tree, sometimes GO, 70, and even 100 feet in 
height, is remarkable for its intensely poisonous bark. 
The Mimosem are of course abundant. In this sub-order 
the genera Parlda and Aeadti furnish many fine forest 
trees. Another large tree is Parinanum exedsum, a 
member of the Posaccay, which possesses fruit that are just 
edible. Among the Gminaraccw, Cncsiis stands out 
prominently, with its brilliant scarlet or orange seed- 
vessels. The beautiful Musscentla is a large and well- 
represented genus of Ilubiaceous shrubs, and the largo 
order of Compositcc offer many striking floral displays. 
The Mallows can exhilnt such remarkable genera as tbe 
far-spread Adansonia, the gaudy-flowered Hiliama, and 
the great forest trees, Eriudeiulron and Bomhaa:. Among 
the Monocotyledons, the orchid grouji finds a splendid 
representative in the genus Lisaovliilua, which grows 
abundantly in the marshy regions of the Lower Kiver, 
and in a modified form over a portion of the cataract 
country. It is the most magnificent member of the 
Congo flora. The Lilies are not very noticeable on the 
Congo. Their most striking example is Crinuni zcylani- 
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cum (see Chapter XI.). Among the CommehjnctcccB, 
Commcli/m is one of the commonest genera, displaying 
everywhere it.s beautiful deep-blue flowers, and more 
rarely a white-pefcalled form. Aloes are abundant, and 
here and there a fine form of Ih'itcccna, D. sapocJdnowld, 
is seen. Costus and Amomttm offer their delicately- 
coloured flowers constantly to the view, those of the 
former being surrounded udtli many scaly bracts, and 
the inflorescence of the latter appearing, without any 
accompanying leaves, just on a level with the soil. The 
llanana, which is so abundantly cultivated by the natives, 
represents ‘the genus Musa, but I doubt whether it is 
iniligcnous to Africa, or this part of Africa. There is no 
truly wild species on the Congo, and all the cultivated 
ones produce no seed.* 

Among the Palms seven genei’a jnay be met with — 
Cocos, Bomssus, Hypluenc, Pheeniv, liap)liia, Elais, and 
Oalctmus. Cocos, the Cocoauut-iialm, is possilfly not 
indigenous to South Africa, though it is abundantly found 
along the coast. It never penetrates more than a few 
miles inland. The Borassus palms (/>. Jlahclliformis) are 
also confined to the estuary of the Congo ; farther inland 
they arc replaced l)y Hypliome yumeSmis. In the cataract 
region proper there are no lJoras.sine or Hyiilucnoid palms, 
but at Stanley Pool a new liijiylw.iic appears, differing 
materially from H. yuiiiseiisis of the Lower river, and 
ju’obably identical with JT. veiUricosa of the Upper 
Zambezi. It has a swollen stem, bluish-green fronds, and 
yellow fruit about the sliajie and size of a large apple, 
with a thin sweet pulp surrounding a hard ivory-like 
stone. Of this fruit the elephants are immoderately 
fond. This palm is illustrated at p. 142. The genus 
Phccnic, rendered celebrated by its distinguished repre- 
sentative the l)ate-palin,f is only present on the extreme 
Lower Congo in the form of Pkomix spimsa. liaphia 

* I rather question the accuraey of this statement. I think that a 
species of Mus i allied to Mum Eiisete may be found wild in parts of 
the Congo basin. — II. II. J. 

■)• P. dactyl i/cra. 
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vinifcra is met with all along the liver, but is not so 
abundant or largely used by the natives for ivine-making 
as in Western Africa farther north. On the other hand, 
the sap of JEkiis rjuincemis, the graceful oil-palni, is 
largely drunk by the Congo peoples, and is called by the 
same name throughout tlie Congo basin, from Nyangwe to 
tlie sea: viz. “nialafu.”* A somewliat similar name, 

“ ma-lcljii ” or “ ina-rcbu,” is give.ii to the sap of the 
Jfi/phoinc. Both these words arc plurals, and the singular 
forms — “ilafu,” and “irehu” or “ilebu” — are given to 
the tree itself. Finally there is the genus Cvlamus, 
which only appears on the river Congo at and above 
Stanley Pool. The species there found is Oalamus 
scciuulijtoris. It is illustrated in all its stages of growth 
and fruiting at p. 122. 

Amongst tlie Gramiimc there are many important 
genera, too numerous to describe in detail. Anilropogon, 
Olym, Painisetum and others are noticeable from their 
abundance. The Papyrus is found in iinantities on 
Stanley Pool and in all the quiet readies of the river. 
Pislia stratioe&, a member of the order Lcmnacccc, abounds, 
as on most tropical streams. I-astly, among the FUices 
there arc tree-ferns (I do not know what genus) to be seen 
in the cataract region, and the bracken \Pkris) is omni- 
present. 

On the Avholc, the flora of the Lower Congo is, as one 
might imagine, half-way between that of Upper and Lower 
Guinea. The mountainous cataract country between Vivi 
and Stanley Pool is almost identical with Angola, while 
the low-lying marsliy district near the coast is like the 
littoral of Senegambia and the Niger delta. The Upper 
Congo between Stanley Pool and Nyangwe is much of the 
same character, like the Gold Coast and the great forest 
belt of Western Africa which stretches northward to the 
Upper Shari, the Benue, the Kong mountains and the 
Gambia. Although the Congo offers nothing, as we yet 
know, that is unique as genus or family, yet proliably 

* Vide Stanley, ‘ Dark Continent,’ pp. 77 el seq. ; tinil Cdiiiptera 111. 

iitiil ly of Ihi'' l)Oi)k 
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nowhere in Africa are there such magnificent displays of 
colour formed by the conspicuous flowering trees and 
plants. Here, at any rate, no one can maintain that the 
temperate zone can offer anything equal in the way of 
flower-shows. Many of the blossoms also exhale strong 
odours, sometimes very offensive, but also, I am glad to 
say, in many cases fragrant and delicious, few perfumes 
are more pleasing than the dove-like smell of the 
Canioensia, or the balmy scent of the liaphias. 
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Ektumoi.ogy oI'- tub Bistiuct — Lembopthra — Their easy Capture 
— TUitteri-ly Bait — List of Species most commos — Beeti.es — 
Locusts — Eimiemerid.;e — The SIason Wasp — Ants — The Jiuqeh 
— Flies — Spiders — Mollosca — Crustacea — Ichthyology — 
BaTRACHIAKS — ItEPTILES CROCODILES 'J'HE SpUR-WISGED 

Fi.over — Tortoises — Lizards — Snakes. 

Oxn of tlie prettiest sights a.s you voyage up the Congo, 
and coast some sandy bank or smooth low-lying shore, is 
to see the moist ground covered with myriads of brightly- 
coloured butterflies, clustered like beautiful blossoms in 
some parterre, round the more humid depressions in the 
soil, settling there appai'cntly to suck up tlie moisture and 
quench what appears to be a perpetual thimt. So absorbed 
arc they in this occupation that they seem well-nigh 
unconscious of possible danger, and you may walk cpiietly 
u]) to them, and, selecting your victims, seize them by the 
thorax, pinch and poj) them into your collecting box ; by 
the time this is done, the other butterflies, monientarilj 
disturbed by your incursion, will have settled again, and 
you can pursue your work of slaughter. Or, if you like a 
more wholesale mode of capture, you can drop your net 
doAvn on a cluster, and seciue about twenty butterflies at 
once. This, however, has its inconveniences. Xot only is 
it difficult to prevent the agitated insects from damaging 
themselves as they all struggle together, but you may also 
include in your netful a number of nasty little wasps or 
big droning bees, that will spitefully sting you through the 
gauze of the net when you are trying to carefully secure 
the best of the butterflies. Of course, many of the Lepi- 
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(loptera rarely settle on the ground, and are hopelessly 
high flyers, never pausing for rest, save an tlie topmost 
houghs and flowers of the high trees. Others, though 
flying low, haunt intricate hrusliwood, where the net 
can only be manipulated with great ditllculty, if at all. 



A I’YTJIOX. 


This /oea/c is very characteristic of a most magnificent 
crimson moth, a day-flying insect, which I have seen many 
recurring times, hut never been able to secure, for the 
reason that it enters a tangle thorny bush where capture 
is impossible. Here it sits complacently, not fearing to 
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atli’iict attention by the magnificent carmine of the upper 
side of the wings, although their underside is leaf-brown 
and “ protective " in colour, and, if the creature liked, 
would, when closed, render it quite indistinguishable from 
the dead and scrubby foliage it haunts. 

There is one “ bait ” for butterflies which attracts the 
proudest and shyest ainougst them — blood. Sprinkle the 
gore of a newly-slain animal over any cleared space, and 
you will soon reap a rich result in tlie way of butterflies. 
They also flock to most decaying substances, animal dr 
vegetable, and the deposits of elephant’s dung in tlie forest 
w’ill be the frequent resorts of these lovely insects. The 
genus Fapilio is of course well represented, and by some 
very beautiful examides. There is Piqnlio Antheus, tailed, 
black, with green spots and stripes; Fupilw Bromms,\axgii 
and black, with broad bluish-gi'ecn stripe crossing both 
wings (this last is dotted on the underside with ilead-gold 
spots) ; and Fapilio Tyndcmiyus, very scarce species, black 
and apple-green, a very handsome insect. 

A list of the most prominent species of Lepidoptera to 
be met with in tlie Upper and Lower Congo I liere give. 
Most of them are rcjtresented in my own collection, a few 
others have been added from a collection of butterflies 
from the Lower Congo in the possession of my brother. I 
might remark that nearly all the species and all the genera 
here cited have a wide range, being found on the Gold 
Coast, the East of Africa, and even in Natal. The butter- 
flies of the Upper Congo, above Stanley Pool, seem how- 
ever to be more purely West African in their range than 
tliose of tlie Lower vWar, which extend southwards and 
northwards, and right across the Continent, reappearing at 
tlie Cape of the Zanzibar coast and in Senegambia. One 
curious instance of wide distribution is the little species 
Eurema, Heeahe, which is found all over Africa and India, 
specimens from Southern India and the Congo being 
identical in size and markings. 

Besides the Lepidoptera catalogued below, there arc 
many day-flying moths observable in the, Congo, most of 
which are Bomhi/cidcc. Tliere is also a curious genus 
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(l\iradoxa ?) with delicate, whitish, semi-transparent 
wings, whicli frequents tlie densest forests. 

LIVr OF COltMON CONGO hUTiERFLIES. 

Fahii.y I. — Nyni|ihiilid;i'. 

Danais liiiiiiiauiic, D. Cliryhiiipiis, Amauria Damocles, A. Niaviiis, 
Ypthiiiia Asteropc, Giioplioilcs Parmeiio, Mclatauio Lecla, Mycalcsis 
tiafitza, Elyninias I’liogoa, Acraia Zetcs, A. Scrina, A. Gea, A. Euryta, 
A. Egiiia, A. I'seiidogiiia, Atella I’halanta, Jiinonia Cocnio, Prccio 
Pelarga, P. (? species), Hyiianio llitliya, Cyrestes Camilliis, Hypo- 
lenmas Misippus, H. dubhis, H. Anthedon, Cattina Crithea, Neptio 
Agatha, Eurepheue Sophus, E. Cocalia, E. Plantilla, Euphoedra Eleus, 
E. Havola, E. Ceres, E. Themis, E. Sfedon, E. Xypete, Aterica 
Tadema, A. Afor, A. Cupavia, A. (? species), Cyinotlioc Thcodata, 
C. Theobctie, C. Cuenio, N^'iiiphalis Ephj'ni. 

Fajiily hi. — L yciCDidio. 

Liptina Actwa, L. undularis. 

Fa.mily IV. — Papilonidaj. 

Pontia Alcesta, Eiireina Brigitta, E. Heoabo, Tmehyrio Sab.i, 1’. 
Sylvia, T. Agathina, Catopsilla Florella, Papilio Leonidas, P. Tynda- 
nous, 1?. Denioleiis, 1*. Policones, P. Antbeus, P. Nireus, P. Pyladcs, 
P. Bromius, P. Jlerope, P. Echcrobles. 

Famii.y' V. — Hespeiida’. 

Isnie Florestaii, I. (V spicics). 

Amongst the beetles the Lougicorns are well represented, 
and there appears to be a genus allied to or identical with 
the Xenoccrus of Malaysia. There are many species of 
Gryllidcc, some of them with antemite six inches in length, 
and all possessing alike in the pupa and imago stages 
most complicated arrangements for making a hideous 
noise. There are some of these creatures on the Upper 
river that absolutely prevent your sleeping with the slirill 
strident whistle and “ skreukiug ” that they make. 

The Blattidcc are too well represented. Whether one 
of them, that is most distinctly Bluita orienfedia (our 
black-beetle), has been introduced from the East or is 
indisenous, I cannot say, but this disgusting insect is 
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eveiywhure numerous. rortuiiaLely the red auts make it 
their mission in life to eat these disagreeably odorous 
pests, and many lizards also make them an article of diet. 

Locusts of many species abound, and are often very 
beautiful in colour. Of course the Manfidcn are well 
represented, and some of them are frequently of great size 
and fierceness. One small sjiccics is a beautiful insect, 
having on the lower part of each wing a large eye or spot, 
black and pink, on a green grouinl, and seeming as if 
painted in hod)' colour. AValking-stick insects of every 
size arc found, all of them marvellous in their imitation 
of twigs. The dragon-flies of course arc beautiful, and 
many species of Calcjtkrp: (Demoiselle.s) are banded with 
chocolate or bluc-greeu on their wings. 

In certain place.s, and on certidn nights, there are 
myriads of EpkcmryidK dying round you in such quan- 
tities as to cover the surface of everything. In their 
efforts to die gloriously they completely put the candles 
out, crowding round the wick and causing it to splutter 
itself away. I detest the.se insects — there is something so 
inane about them. Their pale-green bodies and stupid 
black eyes have a “cheap” look in their appearance, and 
give you the idea that so many are turned out by contract 
that the manufacturers cannot be particular as to finish. 

There are many honey-making Ijees, and wasps of every 
size and nearly every colour abound, some making paper 
nests, others, like the mason Avasp, building their habita- 
tions and storehouses with clay. This mason Avasp is, of 
course, A'ery abundant (as it is everyAvhere in West 
Africa), ami builds its clay cells on any available support 
that it can find, espe.cially pireferring to j)lace them 
between the projecting covers of books and in the sleeves 
of unworn garments. Here it stores aAvay the green 
caterpiillars and little spnders that its newly-hatched 
Avasplings feed on in the laiwal stage. To those Avlio keep 
insect-eating birds these storages of the mason Ava,sp are 
very convenient, as y(ju can alAAaiys find in their clay cells 
a constant sujjply of insect food ready gathered to your 
hand. The male of this species has for a lontr time 
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remained uiidetermiueilj many supposing it to live para- 
sitically on other insects. I believe, however, that I liave 
seen it in a very tiny black wasp, so small as to be taken 
for a black fly, but perfectly capable of stinging if caught 
and much resembling the female in miniature. The white 
Termites are of course as prevalent here as everywhere in 
tropical Africa, and work tlic same mischief to all wooden 
buildings. 

Amongst the ants is a species of Poneva* (perhaps 
P. yramUs) and a terrible red ant, called by the Zanzibaris 
“ maji moto ” or “ hot water,” from the terrible scalding 
sensation its bite jiroduces. AVlien a great army of tliese 
ants takes a dwelling-house in its line of march it is wiser 
to clear out and loa^•c them the road free. At the same 
time, a cordon of hot wood ashes does a great deal to 
make them turn from their road. Many species of small 
ants work terrible mischief amongst one’s collections, 
devouring dried j)lauts, entomological specimens, and 
skinned birds with erpial relish and despatch. Ifatal also 
is it to leave youv sugar or sweet things open and un- 
protected ; once you do so, you must be content to throw 
them away, or eat them under the form of compote de 
foarmis, for the masses of gluttonous ants find sweet 
suicide in these saccharine pitfalls. 

I am glad to say that the common flea is unknown on 
the Upper Congo, or anywhere on this river; in fact, 
where Portuguese influence lias not spread. Eut, lest this 
exemption from such an odious pest might make Ceiitiul 
African man too contented with his mundane existence, 
kind Providence has introduced from America into these 
too happy regions a temble creature — the “jigger,” 
“chigoe,” or “ burrowing flea ” Qianopsiillas 2 >enHnuis). 
Making its first appearance on tlie West African coasts at 
Ambriz in 1855, this horrible little jigger has spread all 
over Western Africa from Sierr.i Leone to Mossamedes 
with astonishing rapidity. Its progress inland, though as 
certain, is less speedy than along the coast. However, it 

* This large ant exlmlw .a juost disgusting odour; cspeci.'illy when 
cm 
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1ms now mounted the Congo nearly as far as the equator,* 
and was beginning already to be a well-known pest at 
Bolobo at the time of niy anival there, although as yet 
the suffering natives had hai-dly given it a name. The 
“jiggei’,” Avhieli is scarcely bigger than a pin’s head, 
burrows under the skin of the feet and hands, and there 
ill its little cell surrounds itself with a sack of eggs. Its 
presence is soon made evident by the pain and itching it 
occasions, and it is visilile as a small blue point in a circle 
of white under the skin. If removed soon after discovery 
it occasions coiiqiaratively little inconi'cnieiice, but should 
you delay the eggs will hatch, and a multitude of little 
Ileas will honeycomb your flesh. Xeglect may cause the 
whole foot to rot away and mortify. The jigger is best 
removed by a shaT])ly-pointed piece of wooil, and care 
must bo taken in so doing not to break the egg sack, lest 
tlie eggs escape into the wound, and, hatching there, cause 
it to fester. 

There are many fine cicadas on the Congo, especially 
about Stanley Pool, where one large species is eaten by the 
natives. 'This insect is four inches in length, and has 
“ drums ” near tlio liase of the abdomen in the male. 

Many species of tiics add to the small plagues of the 
Upper river. One, very little and black, sucks the skin 
until a point of blood as large as itself comes to tlie 
suiliice. Another big dun-coloured lly gives a very 
])ainfu], itchy bite, especially on the Imnd. When I was 
liaintiiig studies and skeicbes in oil-colours this fly 

* Since tlie nluive wa.'i written, llie Jigger Jia.s rajiiilly ndrancecl 
iieriiss Africa, and even now h.a.s rcacliial Zanzibar, it is said. In 
ISKd, it began to bo noticed on tins Upper tiongo, at llie Stanley 
lOills. Ill IdSri, it liad re.aolied tlie we.st coast of T.anganyika, and 
ill 1892 tbo nortli Coast of Lake A’yasa and tlie sliures of the Victoria 
Nyiiiiza. During the past year, 1891, it lias spre.ad all over A'yasa- 
laiid, and is now In bu foiiiiil on the Lower Zambezi. In a few months 
all the native ]iostmcn in the service of the Briti.sh Central Africa 
rrotcctovatc, have been more or less lamed from its attacks. It is 
always at its worst, however, during the first two or three years after 
its arrival in a new country ; then it seems to be checked, or modified 
in its increase, or even actually to die out altogether in moist 
localilic'-— II II ,T 
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annoypil me dreadfully, for it would creep on to the palm 
of the left liaiid, wliich hold the palette, and .sting or 
rather probe mo so violently with its proboscis that, with 
iny start of pain and sirrprise, I would often dash the 
palette away. Other flies that do not bite annoy you 
fully a.s much by continually buzzing about yoiir ears and 
ireck, and resisting all your eflbrls to drive them away. 

As a corollary to the abundance of flies are the 
numerous spiders. I always ratlier enjoyed seeing a 
spider kill a fly in England — ^the spider is so thoroughly 
cool and practical, and the fly so very weak-minded — but 
my enjoyment was mnch enhanced on the Congo, and I 
looked upon the spiders as my personal friends. Curiously 
enough, the nickname the natives gave me was “ ]>ui,” or 
‘"riie Spider,” not, I think, from any physical resem- 
blance, but “because I was always catching flics and 
other insects.” There seem to be several species belong- 
ing or related to the genus Mygalc, and some of these are 
very largo and often very beautiful. One big mygnloid 
spider was velvety blue-black in colour. I also observed 
many specimens of Lycosa, of Ginijlo (?), of Scytodi's, and 
the terrible Sol'puya or Gcdeodes. Scorpions are met with, 
but are not abundant. 

Centipedes {Scolopcnilra) are very common and very 
poisonous. They haunt dry wood, and in the crevices of 
the logs that the natives coUcct to make their fires many 
of these creatures lurk, and sting the native as he drags 
the wood along. Tlie innocuous millipedes {Zephrmiia ?) 
are seen everywhere. 

Of the molluscs I liave little to say, except that some 
of the snails have most beautifully-decorated shells, and 
would well repay a collector, and that not a few of the 
slugs assume very brilliant tints of orange and scarlet, 
doubtless because they are nasty, and can afford to be 
bold and showy to warn olf possible devonrers. There is 
a kind of fresh-water shrimp in tlie Lower river much 
liked by the natives, by whom they are caught, cooked, 
pounded up in a mortar with salt — shells and all — and 
used as a seasoning with various forms of vegetable food. 
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Land craLs are numeiwis near the estuary of the Congo, 
especially inhaluting the mangrove swamps along tlie 
tidal river. They are amongst the weirdest things on a 
tropic shore, as they emerge from their holes in the black 
mud and march forth in armies after the retreating tide, 
rushing at the garbage strewn upon the ooze, and 
devouring eveiytliiug devourable with unflagging appetite. 
Then, as the step of a human being aiiproaches, they 
scuttle back to their many burrows of divers size and 
depjth, and appear and disappear so rapidly that they seem 
like some formal illusion of the “ zoetrope.” It is great 
fun to intercept an unfortunate laud -crab on the way back 
to his burrow. He knows ]ieifectly well which is his, and 
would immediately make for it; but if you urge and 
exasperate him, and poke him up with your stick (not 
carrying your humour so far .as to hurt the poor crusta- 
cean), he will in despair try to enter the retreat of one of 
his fellow.s, who nail so smartlj’’ and -spitefully repel him 
that you may out of pity stand aside, and lot him race oft' 
to his own hole and pop down it in a trice. Sometimes a 
large crab pursued n ill m.ake for too sm.all a burrow, and 
get stuck at the opening, in which case, Ijrought to b.ay, 
lie uses Ids uueipi.al-sized claws like a boxer, shielding 
liimself with one .'lud nipping with tlie other. 

A river like the Congo naturally .abounds in fi.sh, but 
very little is as yet known about its ichthyology. It 
seems, however, from the data wo possess, to resemble 
greatly tlie U])per Nile, and to offer many identioal species 
and genera. There are many clupeoid, cyprinoid, and 
percoid forms. The siluroid group is represented by 
several species, among them the liuge “ hagre ” * of the 
Portuguese, a tish with a smooth, shiny skin and a large 
flat head, in which the eyes, very .small and colourless, are 
placed wide apart. At each corner of the mouth there is 
a long reversed tentacle. Also a ganoid, Polypterus, very 
common and very spiteful. I give an illustration here, 
engraved from my original study. This fish had the 


* Bayrus sp. 
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lower part of the back armed with nine erectile spines,* 
joined together by a web, and with the fins marked by 
zebra-like stripes. Then there was one superb creature, a 
fish with great tusk-like teeth — teeth that resemble in 
shape, but are somewliat larger than, a dog’s canines. 
This fish is figured in Stanley’s ‘ Dark Continent ’ under 
the name of the “Livingstone pike,” although I do not 
myself think it bears any resemblance or affinity to the 
pike family, but rather approaches Tlydrocjion,^ and ofiers 
many points in common with Sn-rascdmus piraj/x or 
Erylhrinutt maurodon — fish belonging to the rivers of 
Guiana and other portions of the west coast of South 



America. This iiartieular specimen of the Congo was a 
rosy-pink over the up])or part of the body, greyish- white 
below, and was o ft. 7 in. in length.^; Another curious 
Congo fish has the jaws prolonged into a sort of proboscis, 
with a sucker at the end. 

Finally, I have often haird of Protopterus from Euro- 
peans, who averred they had seen it, hut although I 
searched in many a muddy stream and pool I was to the 
end unrewarded by its capture or discovery. 

Of the Batraohiaiis I saw but few examples. The 
African bull-frog is occasionally noticed [TovropUrna 

* The numher is viiritible. 
t Possibly it may belong to this genus, 
j Sec illustration, p. 246. 

It 
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adspcrsa ?), aud I have also observed liana fascUUa, 
Cijdignatlviis saugahnsis, and a species of Biscoglosma. 
Amongst toads there arc Bufo tubcrosns, Bracliymcrus 
bifasciatus (the pretty little two-strii^ed toad), and others 
which I could not name or identify. 

When you come to consider the Keptiles of the Upper 
Congo, the crocodile is the first to attract your attention, 
because he is the member of that class with which you 
most come into contact, and also because he is one of the 
principal dangers in river travelling, being continually on 
the look-out for a meal when there appears to be any 
likelihood of a boat accident. The natives say that when 
the fearful wind storms or tornadoes take place on the 
Congo during the rainy season, the crocodiles follow 
closely in the wake of the wave-tossed canoes, hoping 
that, ere they can reach the shelter of the bank, the wind, 
as it often does, may blow them over with tlieir human 
freight, and throw a choice of limbs in the crocodile’s way. 
It is curious that the crocodiles in this river rarely do 
more than lop off an arm or a leg from their human 
victims in the water, leaving the I’cst of the unhappy 
creature to attain the sliore, if he still live, minus the loss 
of an arm or leg ; that is to .say, unless he has to run the 
gauntlet of other crocodiles and become a limbless trunk. 
Hut I do not know so much that it is a curious custom on 
the part of these monsters as that it indicates a consider- 
able amount of common-sense. Half a loaf is better than 
no bread, and I think the crocodile does wisely to lop off 
a limb with his steel-trap-like jaws, and go away quietly 
with his bujinc houchc, rather than struggle for the whole 
body in a fatiguing contest, during which either the native 
might (as they are traditionally supposed to do) plunge 
his thumbs into the eyes of his foe, and thus force him to 
relinquish his hold in agony, or stick his knife into the 
crocodile’s belly; or his Mend.s, having had time for 
reflection, might decide to interfere and beat off the 
crocodile with their spears or paddles. Of course if a man 
is thus maimed he very rarely reaches land alive ; but I 
once saw an individual who, after leaving an arm in a 
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leviathan’s jaws, did not succumb to the shock or the 
rapid current, but reached the shore and lived to tell 
the tale. 

When the sun shines brightly, and the day is still and 
hot, then the crocodiles by preference leave the water, and 
repair to some sand-bank or open beach, where they lie 
and hake, rather than bask, in the sun, its fierce heat soon 
drying up their wet scales, and completely changing their 
colour from a dark green-brown, tree-like in tone, to a 
light dust-grey, precisely the colour of the boulders of 
rock that strew the sandy shore. Indeed, the crocodile’s 
power of assimilation to his surroundings stands him in 
wonderful stead to deceive his victims and to mislead his 
only enemy — man. When he lies listles.sly floating on 
the surface of the tepid water, half dreamily enjoying the 
sun’s warmth aud his slow motion with the current, it is 
hard to take him for aught but another of the many 
torn-up logs and branches that are being carried along by 
the river ; for, like them, he submits to be gently rolled 
over and over as if an unresisting victim, and he too is 
dark greenish brown, and somewhat jagged in aspect. It 
is only when the too regular serration of his back and tail 
are noticed, or that he attracts your attention by a sudden 
motion, that you distinguish in him a more interesting 
and dangerous object than a mere floating log. Again, 
when the crocodile is lying on the sandy shore, he seems 
merely a ledge of rock, grey and rough, like the fragments 
of stone around him. When this reptile lies on the sand 
he has a way of so tucking his limbs into him and lying 
prone and flat, with so little variation in his outline that 
it is small wonder that you take him for an inanimate 
object ; nor does movement on his part quickly undeceive 
you, for he glides so smoothly towards the water that, 
before you realize that the “ log ” is taking itself off, a 
splash and the wave of a serrated tail enlighten you as to 
the real character of the phenomenon. The tail of the 
crocodile is, as you know, a terrible weapon. With it, if 
effectively employed, he can stun or kill a man in the 
water, and unwary victims who stand too near the bank 
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may be swepli into the water by a sudden sweeping fling 
of it. I remember on the Eiver Quanza, in Angola, 
meeting with an illustration of this. The river steamer 
on which I was travelling w'as moored close to the shore, 
and a plank laid just over the water between the deck and 
the river bank, over which the“krumen ” went backwards 
and forwards with cargo. Towards dusk one of these 
niggfers was crossing the plank with a load on his head, 
when a hitherto unseen crocodile whisked up lii.s tail and 
swept the unhappy wretch into the water. He was re- 
covered, for the crocodile himself seemed rather frightened 
at his own boldness, and abandoned the man after a brief 
struggle ; but the poor wretch had all his bowels crushed 
by one grip of the crocodile’s jaws, and barely lived to 
reach the .sliorc. 

It is really true that the crocodile is accompanied and 
“ protected ” by a little wading bird, which utters a shrill 
warning cry if its mailed Mend, sleeping with a peaceful 
grin of satiety lurking alwut his cruel jaws, is menaced by 
approaching foes. This little bird, the spur-winged plover, 
Lobivaiidhis allicqjs (known in Egypt as the zik-zak), lives 
on terms of the greatest intimacy with the crocodiles, and, 
when they lie basking on the sand-flats, the birds pei'ch 
on their backs and hop freely about the recumbent 
monsters. Wliat retimi they receive at the liands of their 
strange allies for the vigilant caro tliey take of them 
when ashore I cannot say. It used to ))c supposed that 
the zik-zak plover was allowed the privilege of acting as 
the crocodile’s toothpick ; and otlier travellers, who thought 
tills a somewhat repellent office, asserted that the bird 
merely removed the worms and leoche.s that crept into the 
soft parts of the crocodile’s jaw. I can only .say for my 
part that, although the .spur-winged plover is with the 
crocodile during all the time it spends on land, I have 
never yet witnessed it taking a meal from out of those 
forniiJable jaws. 

Before I leave the crocodiles, I miglit mention that tlie 
ordinary and most common species is the common African 
crocodile (Crocodihis vulgaris), but I have seen some 
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species which, from their great concavity of forehead, 
appeared to he C. marginatus. I also once saw, near 
JJolobo, the half-decayed head of an African gavial with 
a narrow snont, possibly Meeistops Bennettii. 

Land tortoises are rarely seen on the Congo ; but a 
curious aquatic species of Trionyx, possibly T. niloticus 
(tlie so-called soft turtle), is commonly found. This is a 
very curious tortoise, possessing a droll probiscis, which 
has rather a perky turiicd-up look. When the animal is 
in the water he generally sinks entirely below the surface, 
leaving only his nostrils, at the end of this probiscis, 
above the water; thus he may remain concealed for a 
long time ready to pounce on liis victims, which may 
either be insects flying low over the water, small ac[uatio 
birds, or even, they say, young crocodiles emerging from 
the egg. I had one of these curious creatures given me 
once by a native on the Upper river, and I kept it in cap- 
tivity dru'ing several months, until it became quite tame, 
and distinctly increased in size, for when I first received it 
it was only four inches in length. It fed on worms and 
decaying meat, and throve so well that I fully hoped to 
bring it back Avith me to Europe, and had, indeed, started 
with the trionyx on my homeward journey. One day, 
however, he had disappeared from my canoe, and, on 
making inquiries among the men, I found to my horror 
that one of the krumen, impelled by some unnatural burst 
of hunger, had roasted and eaten him ! Not even the 
hearty “ Avhacking ” I gave the delinquent could console 
me for the loss of this interesting creature. 

The fine monitor lizards are Avell represented on the 
Congo. Apparently tlie two principal species are Monitor 
nilotims and M. cdhogularis. This latter is a really hand- 
some creature, brightly pied with dark-brown and white, 
and is often six feet in length Avhen adult. The young 
specimens appear to be much brighter in colour than the 
adults, the white spots being yellowish and the brown 
markings gi’cenish black. They are often captured by the 
natives, despite their ferocity, and brought for sale. Even 
when quite young they require to bo fed on live fowls. 
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Though, fortunately, these lizards are not provided with 
any serious means of attack, they prove really redoubtalde 
foes in a contest with men or dogs, using the pliant tail as 
a terribly efficient swish, and biting savagely with their 
small teeth. They are capable of killing a dog, and of 
stripping the skin from a man’s leg. In a wild state they 
eat small mammals, birds, frogs, and insects. I found in 
the stomach of one that I shot the remains of three 
squirrels. Amongst other lizards on the Congo may be 
remarked the following genera, passing over an immense 
number of species I have been unable to identify : Acan- 
thodactylns, the pretty little spine-foot ; Ercmia.% Zonimis 



corclylus, Ptyodactyhis geeJeo, Tarentola cwpensis. Urojyrastix, 
spinipes, and Agama ; also a very common and handsome 
lizard of which I do not know the name,* gaudily blue 
and red in colour, with a short and brittle tail, which is 
left in your hands should you capture him by that organ. 
Chameleons are, of course, very common, and exhibit 
many different species. 

Snakes, on the other liand, are decidedly rare, and it is 
quite possible to voyage right up the Congo and return to 
Europe witliout the glinip.se of a serpent. I did, however, 
in the course of my travels along this river, meet with 
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three specimens. One was a bcantifnl species of Hm'IuI ia, 
a Boiiie snake, ipiite harmless, anil brilliantly marked 
with brown, yellow, and black rings, over ■which plaj’ed a 
purple bloom or iridescence that faded after death. Then 
I saw a small specimen of the Hack African python, and 
a species of puff-adder, belonging probably to the 
venomous genus Clotho. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

XATU 1! AL HISTORY — ORNITHOLOGY. 

The Fin'-iv)ot — ^Tmcate Biiide — Gaknets — Tei icass — Aquatic 
liiitDH AT Staklev Pool — Gypoiiiebax. Vdltubes — Hawks — 
Hates ani> Peovebs — 'J’iik CBoainiEK’s Fijiend — A Peoveb 
Fa mi f.Y — Ptoeons — Pabuots — FiOleebb — Citows. 

The fust Lird of any note that I saw after arriving at 
Stanley Pool was a fin-foot (Podica). This curious creature, 
which is a type of one of those intermediary families from 
wliich, as it were, many more specialised forms diverge, is 
not common in West Africa. I liave never observed it 
but once on the Congo, and that at Stanley I’ool ; and 
have only seen it elsewhere on the little Cliiluango river, 
near Landana. The specimen that I examined at Leopold- 
ville (Stanley Pool) had been .shot by a surly German 
gardener attached to tlie expedition, who spent his spare 
time in collecting birds for certain Museums. He had no 
notion what the bird was ; but, seeing I prized it, not only 
refused to sell it to me, but would not even let me draw it, 
or dissect its carcase after it had been skinned, fearing lest 
I uiiglit forestall him in the discovery of a new species. 
Consequently, I am unable to do more than give a super- 
ficial description of its appearance. U'lie general colour of 
this Podica was a dark mottled brown with green reflec- 
tions on the whole of the upper surface, while on the 
throat and belly it was a dirty white. Just above the eye 
was a streak of light colour, running from the base of the 
upper mandible to the ear, and beneath this a broader 
hand of dark brown parallel with it. The breast was 
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spotted M'itli dark brown, and there were a few streaks of 
the same colour on the belty. Tlie tail was about four 
inches long, and, at tlie time I saw it, was sliglitly ex- 
panded and resembled very much in general shape the tail 
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of the darter {Plotus Lcvaillanti). On the central tail- 
feathers were a few faint white lines, running transversely. 
The beak and tlie feet were bright orange. Tlie beak 
resembled very much in shape the beak ef the darter, and 
■ivas very sliarji at the point. The fia-t were much like a 
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grebe’s, each toe being liiieil with a incinbrane a quarter of 
an inch in width. The general apiiearance of tlie bird 
recalls at once the dartcn-s, the herons, tlie ducks, .and the 
grebes. Wlien swimming, it lies somewliat low in tlie 
water, and tlie neck, which is rather long and “kinked,” 
moves slowly backwards and forwards, as if poising the 
head to dart at a fish. (Jn the river Chiluango, where 1 
liave seen it swimming among the mangrove stalks, little 
more than the neck was rdsible as it swam, and my com- 
panions in the boat took it at first for a snake raising its 
head from the water. The “darter” (Plotvs LevwilUtnfi) 
is one of the commonest birds on the Congo. It alfects 
every piece of water, either forming cataracts, tramptil 
pools or stagnant marshes. A .small cormorant is also 
frequently seen, but is not so universally abundant as the 
darter. About the Congo region, whether on the Upper 
river, the estuary, or the neighbouring coast, types of all 
the genera of the sub-order Fdkani may be met witli. 
The frigate-bird {Frc'jata (UjvilcC) is not uncommonly seen 
off Banana 1‘oint, and the tropic-bird (Plucthun (dhereus) is 
of even more frecpient occurrence. As this latter breeds 
on Iho island of Sao 'Thome, he is not so far from home, 
off the Congo mouth. Then there is a gannet, Siila 
ccqjensis, which occasionally visits the estuary of the 
Congo in nnuiads ; and, finally, the darters and cormorants 
arc also represented on the river, together with the pelican. 
This giant member of the family is ^ ery partial in his 
distribution ; sometimes you find him in great quantities, 
as on Stanley Bool, and about the broadened stream at 
Bolobo, at other times he rvill be absent or unheard of over 
a hundred miles of river. On an unajiproachable island 
above the Tails of Yelala, a colony of pelicans, apparently 
Pdicamis o'lwcrutalus, has established itself, and made the 
island — which, owing to the rapids, one could only reach 
by balloon — a great breeding-place, the shores of which 
are white with guano. "While 1 was stopping at the Baptist 
Mission at Angu Angu, and afterwards at Vivi, two places 
nearly opposite to one another, a strange mortality seemed 
to exist among the young pelicans, birds of one year old. 
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and many ol tliem caiuo Healing down the river, and were 
washed ashore dying or dead. There was no cause easily 
ascertainable, and this mortality among them reminded me 
of a similar thing that occui’s on the South-West African 
coast with the gannet (Sw/a capaisis), sometimes called the 
whale- bird, which is often washed ashore dead in incredible 
quantities. In the Hay of Loanda I have counted often 
twenty dead ganuets round the shi'iD at a glance, and many 
of them are thrown up on to the beach both at llossamedes 
and at Banana, the mouth of tlie Congo. After an 
epidemic like this, the sand is strewn with the carcases of 
these apparently uninjured birds, which in a few hours 
are almost consumed by the land crabs and the scapulated 
crows. 

Stanley Pool is a great place for aquatic birds. On the 
many islands that stud this beautiful expanse of the 
Congo you may see numbers of crowned cranes, marabou, 
saddle-billed, and common storks, Scoims umlretta, sacred 
ibises, giant herons, egrets, bitterns, darters, cormorants, 
spur-winged and Egyptian geese, pratincoles, and large 
terns with scarlet beaks. Mr. Stanley maintains that he 
has met with Balceniceps rex, the whale-headed stork, on 
the upper Congo,* and, as he describes the bird very 
accurately, I see no reason to doubt that he is correct in 
his assertion. In this ca.se it would certainly extend the 
habitat of this curious Ardeiue bird, hitherto supposed to 
solely inhabit tlie waters of the Upper Nile. 

A curious feature in Congo ornithology is the absence 
of all the vultures common to other parlls of Africa. Per- 
haps this may be accounted for by the comparative 
scarcity of big game, and yet, for all that, there is plenty 
of animal refuse along the river-side £o keep going more 
than the one species of vulture — if vulture he be — that 
the Congo possesses. This latter bird is known scienti- 
fically as Gypolderax, and is sometimes called the Angola 
vulture, although he is found equally and quite as abun- 
dantly in Senegambia or anywhere in West Africa between 
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the Kuiieiio and the Seiicyal. ftypohicruv is not a true 
vulture, but is a fonii rclated to the lish eagles, possibly 
also to the ospreys, and to that primitive raptorial, Poly- 
horoklcs. He is no means a mere scavenger, but goes in 
ordinarily for a more refined and respectable line of life, 
though it is true that lie adapts liimself to all circum- 
stances and places, and can, if necessary, get through very 
dirty -work. On llie Congo, (Ujixihivrux is extremely 
abundant, and here this accommodating bird has become a 
most accomplished fisherman, being much more deft in 
catching fish than the jirojier iishing-caglcs (ITitllrctun), 
vho are to the manner born. !May prosper ! 

He has all my sympath3^ He is one of those clever, 
adaptable creatures, like the rat among mammals and the 
crow among birds, that can turn their hands, or rather 
their stomachs, to anything, and consequently are never 
at a loss for a living. It always annoyed me to see the 
way in which Europeans on the Congo massacred poor 
Gi/pohicrax. Ho is a bold bird, conscious of well-doing, 
and in his mature black-and-wliite plumage (the young 
birds are dun-coloured) offers a very good mark to the 
neophyte’s rifle. Consequently, scai’cely does a party of 
newly-arrived Europeans ascend the river without “ pop- 
ping” at the poor vulture as he sits on the topmost bough 
of a dead tree. Tlie white-headed fishing-eagle is more 
often heard than seen. His vociferous, boisterous screams 
greet the rising and the setting sun ; but these birds will 
also screech loudly at night or in the day, if anything 
occurs to arouse their sus]iicion. 

Amongst iioticcnblc hawks is a ■N'ery common species of 
Milvus inif/nais), a largo dark-plumaged bird found 
everj'wlierc on the Congo. Also remarkable is a small 
and pretty Aalur (A. fiplicruurvs?), hardly bigger than the 
common kestrel, and a dove-coloured grey all over. 

Curiously enough, Ilelutarsiis ccandatiis, the Bateleur 
eagle, is entirely absent from the Congo, although he is 
such a common bird in Angola. 

Mudiii'rhuniplnis Andn-Hsoni, that curious &ai!-eating 
l.iawk first dis(;overed in Ovampoland and afterwards (an 
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iillietl species) in Malaysm, has been shot at Vivi on the 
Lower Congo, and a specimen may be seen in the Museum 
of the African International Association at Brussels. In 
spite of its curiously modified beak, wide gape, and other 
peculia]'itie,s, I think all its affinities are witli the accipi- 
trine group. Wo should certainly admire it for its 
original taste in food, and one would imagine that it had 
few emulators in the chase, for bats do not seem to be a 
favourite article of diet. 

There arc many ploveis and rails found on the Congo, 
but, in common witli most of tlic wading and water birds, 
they aflect rather tlie broad stream and many islands of 
the Upper and Lower river than the straitened region of 
the cataracts. t)f course the species of this great pluvia- 
line group are very numerous. Among them, however, 
deserve to be noticed certain bmls whicli, from their great 
abundance and bold ilemoauonr, are common features in 
the river foregrounds. Such are Fluoiamis HUrjyptius, a 
pretty little shore-freipicnting bird, arid the spur-winged 
plover, whom I have frequently mentioned as tlic “ croco- 
dile’s friend.” A drawing of him appears at the close 
of this chapter, but I will also add a word or two of 
verbal description, so that all my readers who may como 
across him may recognise him and spare his life, for 
several reasons : firstly, bccau.se he is not at all good to 
cat ; secondly, because he is a bold, independent creature 
who always speaks or sliricks his mind; and, thirdly, 
because he is exceedingly coiumoii, and it is very wickeil 
to kill a bird unless it is good to oat nr new to science. 
The spur-winged plover, Luhimnelhis tilhircps, is (ibout 
the size of an ordinary lapwing ; has long greenish legs 
with only three toes ; a ivendant yellou' lobe or wattle, 
one inch in length, on each sule of the head; strong 
sharp spurs on the “shoulder” or carpal joint of the 
wings, and is coloured as follows : a large white band 
runs along the top of the head, from which comes the 
sub-name albiccps; the face, throat, and tail coverts are 
dove-coloured, merging into fawn on the shoulder; the 
back and the secondaries are jet-black, and the belly 
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and the pinions snowy-white. I'he beak is yellow with 
a black tip, and suggests an affinity to (Edicufiniis, the 
“ thick-kneed ” plover. This latter genus is also another 
common pluvialine bird. Then there is GlareoUi cinerca 
and Nonlmani. I found the young of G. cinerca once on 
a little bare ]uecc of rock, only rising a foot above the 
water and not more than a few inches square ! I used to 
notice (it was near jM.smita) as I crossed the river every day 
that a pair of these GlarcoUc were always perched on this 
little ledge of rock, and moved not, however near the canoe 
approached. One day, however, through careless steering, 
the canoe was driven right up against the rock by the 
current, and, in putting out my hand to break the shock 
of encounter, 1 ijut it on something .soft and warm. 
Looking down, I saw two little GlarcoUc, about a week 
old, pressing themselvc.s flat against the rock. They were 
covered witli blackish down, and were rpiitc invisible 
when erouiihcd against dark surroundings. There was no 
sign of a iio.st, merely a slight concavity or “scoop ” in the 
morsel of rock, which could have retained the eggs. The 
])areuts all this time Hew round mo so close to my head 
that I made several inelfectuul elforts to catch them with 
iny hand. Taking pity on their distress, 1 left one little 
one, and took the other home to e.xaniine. It was about 
the size of a day-old chicken, was covered with the afore- 
mentioned blackish down, and its legs were rather clumsy. 
The little bird genei’ally rested on its tarsi, with the toes 
outspread like a squab-pigeon, but it could make an effort 
to Ijalance itself on its “feet” and shuffle along. It 
seemed quite unable to feed itselfj though it took Hies 
from the hand. As I felt the difficulty of rearing it, and 
having no spirit to preserve its little carcase for ultimate 
examination, I took it back the next morning to its rocky 
nursery, where it nestled down beside its little brother or 
sister with perfect equanimity, as if nothing particnlar 
had happened. I continued to take great interest in this 
quaint little family, isolated on a point of rock in mid- 
stream, and paid them .several sub, sequent visits, placing 
an offering of raw meat (to attract the Hies) from time to 
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time in tlieir home. My eventual clejjtiiluie from Msuata 
terminated this interesting aquaintance. There are no 
true bustards on the Congo, although certain species are 
found not far south in Angola ; there arc, however, a few 
small otidinc forms, one of which I noticed near Isangila, 
looking liive a very tiny bustard, with some rijsemblance 
to a closely-allied family, the coursers. It is a most 
delicately-coloured little bird — cream, fawn, ])lack, and 
wliite. 1 do not yet know' its generic name ; but there is 
a specimen in the Museum of the African International 
Association at Brussels. 

Guinea-l'owl are not common on the Congo. I have 
only met with them to any extent near Bolobo, where the 
species present w'as Numida erislata. Francolin may be 
shot from time to time, and make a most agreeable sui^ple- 
ment to the traveller’s frugal meal. 

Among the Pigeons (Treron), a common genus, repre- 
sented by 2\ cedva, a fruit pigeon, with green or greenish-- 
grey body, and feet that are veiy nearly zygodactyle. A 
beautiful bird, found in the forests all along the Upper 
river, and in the neighbourhood of Stanley Pool, is the 
groat IjIuc ]ilantain-eater {Schizorliis r/itjantecC), w’ith a 
general phimngo of vorditer-blue, relieved by a yellow- 
green stomach, chestnut tliighs, and a violet crest. This 
liird is difficult to shoot, as it is very shy and hides much 
among the thick foliage of the great trees ; but on one 
occasion I managed to bag him, and, after taking oil his 
beautiful skin, we roasted him for dinner, and his flesh 
rvas moist, juicy and delicious. He feeds principally on 
wdld figs and the scarlet dates of a species of Calamus 
palm. A young Belgian officer tried to keep one of these 
birds alive on bananas, but he refused to eat anything but 
the above-mentioned fruits, and, the supply of these being 
scanty, he sickened and died. This bird may be said to 
be the only one of his group that has the toes distinctly 
arranged three in front and one beliind. All the other 
plantain- eaters and touracos are either distinctly zygodac- 
tyle, or else, as in Schizm-his concolor, the toes are what 
one misht call “ undecided.” Colius, as we all know, can 
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turn its tofis any rvay ; but Colins, according to the late 
l‘rofcssor Garrod, ought to be separated entirely from the 
MusophcKjida’; and to be placed in a group by itself ap- 
proaching the Cuckoos. Curiously enough, though there 
are several species of tonracos {Corythaio) in Angola, that 
genus is unrepresented on the Congo, tlie only other 
member of tlie Mnsoiihaijiiln' grouj), bi!.sides the above- 
mentioned SrU-orhis, being the beautiful violaceous plan- 
tain-eater {.Ui'sojihxya violui:ei() uhich is occasionally met 
vith on the Lower river, e, specially between A'isi and 
Isangila. C(jlies {Colins) are most abundant everywhere. 

On the islands of Stanley Pool, and indeed everywhere 
on the Upper Congo, the grey parrot is present — well, it 
is a moderate estimate to say — in thousands. The high 
trees are covered with them, and their red tails are always 
enlivening the foliage with bits of scarlet colour. It docs 
not seem to be generally known that the grey parrot has 
a great variety of note in a wild state. Its wliislling is 
most melodioms, especially of an early morning, when the 
birds fly out from the iorest for an airing. The little 
I'ci’McpIud us parrot is coniiuon on the mainland round 
Stanley Pool, and seems a (piarrelsome and noi.sy little 
bird. It is always <iuarrelling, more particularly with a 
species of roller {YJurystamvs) that appears to invade its 
haunts and seek uiineces.sary disputes. The natives say 
this Earystomus attacks the nests of J’oxiorjiludus in the 
hollow cavities of the baobab-trees, and eats the callow 
young. If so, this noisy little parrot may have some 
e.'ccuse for its screed ling. The .species of roller to which 
I refer is a bird with a large yellow hooked beak, some- 
what broad and flattened, and weak toes armed with 
powerful claws, with the hinder toe directed somewhat 
forward or “ inward,” so that the toes ajqjear nearly all 
four ill a row. Its colours are beautiful. The head, buck, 
and mantle are rich ehocolate-browni ; on the breast this 
changes to a lo\e]y mauve, while the belly and outer 
tail-feathers are a pale .sea-blue. The quills and central 
tail-feathers are ultramarine. I wounded one of these 
birds once, and kept it alive during over three months 
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(having set its broken wing), and, although it never grew 
tame, it fed voraciously from the hand the moment it was 
caught. These rollers fly in small flocks, and are much 
given to mobbing falcons and seapulated crows. 

The seapulated crow, one of the commonest of African 
birds, almost, if not entirely disappears in the cataract 
region of the Congo, and only makes its reappearance at 
and laeyond Stanley Pool. Is it because the bird really 
dislikes mountainous region.s, or that in this poor country 
there is too little for it to eat ? Jlut this last can hardly 
be the reason. It is a bird of most accommodating 
appetite, and would certainly find a means of living round 
the native villages, e.spccially those near the banks of the 
river, where there is much fish refuse. On the Upper river 
he generally builds his nest in the llypluznc palms, and 
often falls out with a lai-gc kite wlio chooses the same tree 
for his ceric. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

NATURAL HISTORY — MAMMALS. 

MoSKEiS— MAND3IU.S — TlIK G 0 KII.I.A — LeMDBS TllE LuOP.Vlll) — 

The Lion — Tiger-Cats — Hyjssas — The Civet Cat — The 
Genet Cat — Jackals — The Manatee — The Elephant— Size 
OF Tusks — The Hippopotamus — A Hogue Hippopotamus — ^Thb 
Bhikocebos — The Buffalo — Antelopes. 

It is strange that a region like the Lower Congo basin, so 
richly forested, should be so poor in monkeys. On the 
river Kwilu, a little to the north, and on the Quanza, to 
the south, the Simics are abundantly represented, and the 
surrounding conditions of nature are much the same. 
Nevertheless, just as witli the snakes, you might journey 
up the Congo from the coast to Bolobo and not see a 
single monkey. The only times I ever came across them 
myself — that is to say, in a wild state — were in the 
uninliabited Inga country, betw'een Vivi and Isangila, in 
which district I have frequently seen a large brown 
Ocrcopithecus, whose species I could not determine, that 
makes a great unwieldy ue.st or platform of sticks on the 
higher branches of the trees, and sits on it, watching the 
passer-by. I have also been able to identify the existence 
of several well-known West African species by skins 
worn by the natives, or brought for sale. In this way I 
have ascertained the presence of the beautiful Diana 
monkey,* the Pluto,t the gi’ivet,^ the sooty mangabey,§ 
and the Coluhis.\\ It is possible that all West African 

* (Jerupilhecus Diana, t 0. Plulu. 

t O. griseo-virdis. § Ccrcocebus /■uligiiiosns. 

II Colobus Angolensis. 
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genera are represented on the Congo, but they certainly 
do not show themselves in any abundance. About the 
mouth of the Congo, in the marshy forest country, 
monkeys .seem to be much more common than up the 
river, to judge Ijy the numbers brought for sale by the 



A GALAGO. 


natives. Here I have seen in captivity many mandrills 
{Pajno maimon) and drills (F. lev-copliccus). At tlie Dutch 
House in Banana there is, or was at the time of my visit, 
an admirable collection of West African monkeys, in- 
cluding some very fine male and female mandrills. At 
Stanley Pool I have heard of baboons * being seen, and 
* Probably Papiu Sjihinx. 

o <> 
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tlio natives of Ki-inpoko tell strange tales of large man- 
like apes in the interior. The gorilla and chimpanzee, 
which are entirely absent from the Lower Congo, probably 
approach tlie Upper river above the falls. Certainly 
some large anthropoid ape is known to the Ba-teke and 
Ba-yansi, for they recognised with loud cries an engraving 
of the gorilla, and said frequently that he was found on 
the north bank of the river. This has been repeatedly 
told me by natives of Bolobo (wdio in speaking of the 
anthropoid ape used the word ''iigiiia”), by chance 
visitors at Msuata, and also at Ki-mpoko and other places 
on Stanley Pool. The Baptist missionaries at Leopold- 
ville have also heard of the gorilla from their pupils, who 
pick out his picture at once in Wood’s Natural History. 
1 think, therefore, it is probable that the gorilla, chim- 
panzee, or both, or some kindred anthropoid ape, is found 
on the Upper Congo, and is po,ssibly the same us the 
“ soko ” of the Lualaba. 

Fci'iodictieus polk) and urdocclms are curious tailless 
Icmuroids wdiich are also found about the Lower Congo. 
The former is constantly brought for sale by the natives 
at Banana Point. Parenthetically I might remark that 
there is no better ground for a collector than this latter 
place. Possibly its vicinity^ is no better provided wdth 
wild creatures than many other parts of the Congo, but 
here the natives are accustomed to capture and bring for 
sale everything they can lay their hands on. 

The galago lemur is very common about Stanley Pool, 
and the natives make " karosses ” out of many of its skins 
joined together, with a fringe of tails. These arc very 
handsome, but the natives resist every temptatiion to sell 
them unfortunately, or they wmuld be very beautiful and 
costly souvenirs to bring home. 

On the Congo the leoi)ard is the best-known and most 
dreaded of the Fdido:. The natives often call him 
“ great lord,” and when a leopard is killed or caught in a 
trap, a day of public rejoicing is kept in the neighbouring 
villages, during which the slaves are absolved from all 
work 
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The lion, entirely absent from the coast region between 
the Congo and Sierra Leone, begins to be heard of at 
Stanley Pool; and farther into the interior there is no 
doubt that he exists. Some of the more influential chiefs 
here have lions’ skins. Makoko, the chief of the Ba-teke, 
received De Brazza seated on one of these, which has now, 
with other insignia of roy^ty, passed to his successor. 
The natives describe his appearance and imitate his 
roaring so well that there is no doubt that they have 
come into contact with the king of beasts. I have seen 
several villages on the north or western bank of the Congo 
barricaded carefully against the probable attacks of lions, 
and every night the live-stock was regularly driven into 
this stockaded fortress. Bimther, the Zanzibaris aver that 
once when they went to buy fowls from a village nearly 
opposite the Kwa Kiver, called Ganchu, they crept into 
their canoes at night and preferred to sleep on the water, 
because the lion roared so loudly in their proximity. 

Two or three species of tiger-cats are common, and 
destroy much poultry. One appears to be Fdis serval ; 
the others I have not had moans of identifying. 

The hytena is often spoken of by the natives, and is, 
according to tlieir account, the striped species. The 
civet-cat {Vicevm) is prized for its scent-bag, but does 
not seem to be very common. Genets are constantly 
met with, and make charming house-pets. Their kittens 
are the most amusing little creatures imaginable, and 
exhibit more playfulness when young than any animal I 
know. 

Tlie only Canis apparently present on the Congo is 
C. lateralis, the side-striped jackal. The black-backed 
jackal may possibly also be found, but I have never seen 
any sign of it. Fotmior/cdc, the curious otter-like iu- 
sectivore, possibly inliabits the Upper rivei’, to judge by 
the skins brought down by the natives. I have also seen 
ChrysocMm'us, the golden mole. 

The manatee (Manatui) never passes, as far as we yet 
know, the cataracts of the Congo, but confines itself to the 
Lower river. A species of river dolphin, allied possibly to 
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the Amazon species, is occasionally found in the Lower 
Congo and about the estuary. I have seen a skull alleged 
to belong to it. 

The elephant is very abundant on the Upper Congo ; 
and every morning, as you ascend the river, traces of tlieir 
last night’s devastations may be seen, for they seem to 
have a tendency towards wanton destruction and waste, 
being like parrots and monkeys in only eating about a 
quarter of the food they procure, and scattermg the rest 
right and left with wanton caprice. So, on the islands of 
the Upper river, where the graceful borassus palms grow 
in their thousands, each blue-green palm with its cluster 
of orange fruit, the elephant is to be constantly seen — 
sometimes in broad daylight, but more often towards sun- 
set — breaking his way through the pillar-like clusters, 
destroying many a beautiful palm for the sake of those 
orange-coloured stony dates of which he is so strangely 
fond. You may also see tliem, as I have, in the sliort 
hour of tranquil twilight, walking out in Indian file from 
the sheltering forest into the shallow parts of the river, 
where they squirt streams of water over their dry heated 
skins. Ordinarily it is at nigh-time, and above all when 
there is a moon, that the elephants come down to drink 
and bathe. Moreover, they are much more commonly 
seen on tlie Congo during the dry season, as then the many 
little forest brooks are likely to be dried up, and the 
elepliants are compelled to incur greater publicity in their 
bath by seeking the great Congo. Although the elephants 
are much more frequently met with above Stanley Pool, 
still in certain districts of the Lower river they are 
common, especially in the cataract region. Tn the country 
oppo.site Isangila elephants Iiave often been shot 
members of Mr. Stanley’s expedition, and at the Livingstone 
mission station of Banza-Manteka, fifteen miles from the 
south bank of the Congo, elephants have at times trooped 
in long sucees.sion jjast the door of the mission-house, 
whilst the awe-struck missionaries shut themselves up 
securely within. 

The largest Tusk I have yet seen on this river weighed 
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93 lb., and one from an elephant killed at the station of 
Msuata, by one of the Zanzibaris, weighed 79 lb. Of 
course I liave heard of tusks of immense and fabulous 
weight, 180 lb. and 192 lb. being modestly cited as 
examples of these prodigies; but I require to see them 
weighed before believing such statements. The largest 
tusk I have ever seen in West Africa (at Old Calabar) 
weighed 140 lb., and looked a monster. Although the 
elephant is so abundant all along the Congo, from Stanley 
Pool towards the interior, yet the natives, as far as I have 
yet ascended the river, never dreamt of attacking him, but 
received all their ivory from the Bangala of the equator, 
who are also reported by the Ba-yansi to get theirs from a 
yet more distant tribe ; so that I should not be surprised 
to learn that the same central region that sends its ivory 
to the Congo also supplies the merchants of the Shari and 
the NUe. 

The hippopotamus, as will have been gathered from the 
many pirevious references .to its abundance, is one of the 
commonest, or at least one of the most noticeable, of the 
Congo mammalia. During the day-time this gi-eat am- 
phibian prefers to frequent the large submerged sand- 
banks or “ shallows ” so common in the river. Here he 
generally stands upright, with his head and backbone 
rising above the water, and 'with many of his companions 
in a line. They yawn constantly, and the huge jaws are 
lifted in this action high above the water, displaying a 
pinky chasm of palate and throat. The grunting noise 
they make, and their great sighs of contentment as they 
relapse into the tepid water after a momentary inspection 
of the advancing canoe, may be heard for a long distance 
across the stream. Hipi>opotami are distinctly reddish in 
colour as seen in the water. They generally go in herds 
of nine and ten together, apparently consisting of one 
mature bull with four or five cow's and their respective 
calves. The act of coition is said by the natives to take 
place invariably at night-time, as with pigs. Certainly 
the activity of the hippopotamus is very much greater 
after the sun has set, for it is then that he leaves the 
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water and goes to feed amid the great rank grass-fields, 
Avliere lie remains until after sunrise ; indeed, if you are 
smart, you may intercept him there, cut off his retreat, 
kill him easily, for he offei’s a huge mark, and then go 
tranquilly to your breakfast, having first spoilt his. As 
to shooting them from a canoe on the -water, it is a 
question the utility of which it is difficult to decide. If 
you do not fire at Hippo, he may come and just \vTeck 
you in a spirit of pure play ; on the other hand, if you hit 
and do not kiU outriglit, lie will certainly make for you 
with a vengeance. Fortunately they do not swim very 
fast, and may ea.sily be out-distanced by a skilfully- 
paddled canoe. • The female hipyiopotamus is passionately 
attached to her young, and during the first few weeks of 
its life lives almost isolated from her fellows, generally on 
land ; I imagine that this i.s because the liaby hippopotami 
at an early ago might form an easy prey to the voraciiin.s 
crocodiles. The males are much given to- quarrelling even 
in the day-time, and, when fighting, utter strange Ijoar- 
likc squeals and grunts. It very often happens that an 
unfortunate bull, unable to obtain a mate, turns rogue, 
and lives a solitary life, seeking to wreak his spite on 
whatever may come in his way. There was one such 
beast that haunted the neighbourhood of Jlsufita. This 
malicious creature was the terror of the natives in the 
adjoining villages, for he would lie in wait, amid the 
rushes, for the canoes returning home with the fishermen 
at dusk, and then swim out silently under water and 
wreck them. When I was staying here we sent a canoe 
with letters to Stanley, who was farther down the river. 
The canoe started at eaidy dawn, was wrecked close to the 
station by the demon hippopotamus, and one of its occu- 
pants was carried off by a crocodile. On the whole, the 
hippopotamus may be called the most dangerous animal 
to man on the river Congo. 

The rhinoceros is nowhere heard of in this district, nor 
is he, properly speaking, found in West Africa at all, 
merely penetrating into Southern Angola from the Zambezi 
and South African regions. The red river-hog ( Bus -purciis) 
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is common, and its flesli is greatly appreciated by the 
natives. 

I have seen a skin of HyoinoscMis, so apparently its 
range extends to the Congo. 

There is only one buffalo on this river, the red species. 
Bos brachi/ccros. He his much inferior in size to his larger 
relatives, the buffaloes of Central and Southern Africa, but 
he seems ordinarily quite as fieree, although at times he 
shows an opportune mildness of demeanour, as may be 
judged from the following incident which happened to 
Mr. Stanley when travelling between Vivi and Isangila. 
He was at the head of his caravan, and had been ascending 
a nearly precipitous hill under a hot sun. Wlien he 
anived at the top, panting and ready to throw himself 
down on the grass with fatigue and e.xhaustion, he suddenly 
found himself face to face with a red buffalo, who was 
staring at him in much astonishment. Tlie buffalo 
lowered his head, and Mr. Stanley fired ; but although he 
was within a couple of yards of his mark, he was so 
agitated that he missed. The buffalo, however, merely 
turned round, and trotted off quietly. As the road in this 
country is continually taking you up and down abrupt 
hills, I always used to dread lest, on arriving at the top 
of some elevation, utterly .sick and faint with want of 
breath, I might find myself in a like predicament, and the 
buffalo less considerate. 

The Congo is very poor in antelopes, as compared with 
the less forested regions north and south. There are no 
true gazelles ; Ccrvicapra and Nanotmgus are found, and 
frequently go under that name. There are several species 
of Ci'fhaloiM, and the lai'gc C. sylviculli'hi is occasionally 
seen on the Lower river. Coins antelopes arc fairly 
common everywhere, especially on the borders of streams. 
I give the head of one licre, that I do not identify as yet 
with finy of the numerous species of this large genus. 
The hoofs of this Colms do not offer any great peculiarities, 
except that they are perhaps somewhat long and wide 
apart. There is a Tmgelaphus found on the Congo, 
T. grains apparently, which has hoofs nearly six inches iq 
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length and very pointed. This creature, wliich is a dark, 
dun-colour in the male, with white spots and stripes, 
inhabits the marshes and small streams, being much more 
at home in the water than on land. The horns are much 
used by the natives as trumpets (see illustration, p. 296). 
Other members of the Tragda;pMclcc are the Kudus, 
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which I have seen near Vivi, the harnessed antelope, 
common everywhere, and probably also the derbian, or 
striped eland. 

A porcupine is found all along the Congo, and its quills 
are used for many purposes by the natives. The Ba-yansi 
call it “ nkake,” or “ thunder,” from the noise it makes 
rattling its quills in anger. A large rodent, Aidacochis, is 
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occasionally captured and eaten by the natives. Small 
side-striped squirrels abound in the woods, and an infini- 
tude of murine species are met with, one of them a small 
black rat infesting the native villages. 

The curious Edentate, Mania is also one of the Congo 
mammalia, though very rare and shy. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE PEOPLE OE THE CONGO. 

Tiik Dwarf IiACe — Tub Upper Congo Daces — The Asiiiroego — 
'I’liE Ijakoxuo — Conduct and Morautv — Phallic ■Worship — 
The Xkimda — The Sacred Language — Art of Medicine — 
Dojiestic Life — Hairiness of African Races — Early Man 
— Clothing — Cicatrization — Hairdressing — Features — 
Chauactrr — Ceremonies — Education — Marriage — ^Burial — 
Food— Domestic Animals — Crops — ^Houses— Musical Instru- 
ments — Population. 

The races of man that inhabit the basin of the Congo 
throughout its entire course — certainly in all that part of 
it that I have visited —belong almost exclusively to that 
great Bantu family which, when seen in its purest 
exemplars, the Ova-herero and Ova-inpo of the South- 
west, the tribes of the Zambezi, tlie people of the great 
lakes of Tanganyika and Xyasa, and the western shores 
of Victoria Xyanza, and finally of the Upiper Congo, is so 
distinct phj'^sically and linguistically from tlie divers 
negro, negroid, and Hainitic populations to the north of 
it, and from the Hotteiitot-Bushman group to the south. 
I have just written that the inhabitants of the Congo 
basin belong “ almost ” exclusively to this great homo- 
geneous Bantu family. The rxualifying “almost” is 
introduced for two reasons, i’irstly, because we know 
that about the Upper Congo and Lualaba there are 
certain dwarf races, encountered both by Stanley, Wiss- 
mann, and many other travellers ; and besides tliis T have 
certainly seen myself two specimens of a dwarf tyi^e 
living as slaves among the Ba-yansi, and dilfering wholly 
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from their masters in physical appearance. Still it is not 
quite certain that these dwarfs may not turn out to be a 
greatly degraded Bantu tribe. Language is of course by 
no means a true guide, as it may often be imposed upon 
a conquered or inferior race by stronger immigrants. 
Still it is curious that the only recorded words spoken by 
a specimen of the Wa-twa, the dwarf race on the Upper 
Congo that Stanley encountered,* should be iiure Bantu 
in character. He is reported by the gi’cat traveller to 
have said, “ Mabi ! mabi ! ” for “ bad,” “ ki-rembo-rembo ” 
for ‘‘lightning,” and "Firi Hiambi ” for “God.” Now 
“mabi” — meaning bad, poisonous, wicked — is used right 
down the Congo as far as Stanley Pool. It is pure 
Ki-teke, for example, and is one of the commonest words 
employed. “ Ki-rembo-rembo” seems to resemble certain 
Central African terms for “ finger,” t and by “ Ki-rembo- 
r-embo, fni Niambi,” the dwarf probably meant “ the 
linger of Clod,” for in using “Niambi” to expre-iss "God,” 
he simply employed the same word as the “Nyambi,” 
“Njambi,” “Ndyambi,” “Ndambi,” “Nzambi,” of Angola, 
the Western Congo, and the Gabuoii.t The dwarf-tribes 
arc reported as being, in the interior, very haiiy. Now 
hairiness is a feature strangely absent from the Bushmen 
and Hottentots of the South, with whom it has been 
imagined that these dwarf races might have some distant 
relationships ; and, on the contrary, the Bantu tribes of 
the Congo are very hairy naturally, although most of 
them seem smooth-skinned, owing to artificial depilation. 
Howevei-, there is no doubt these dwarf races sufficiently 
differ from their neighbours to justify the qualification 1 
have introduced into my assertion ; and, besides this first 
reason, there is another, in that the Congo tribes, nearing 
tlie coast, begin to lose their distinctive Bantu character, 
either through the degradation the coast climate seems to 

* See Stanley's ‘ Dark Continent,’ vol. ii. pp. 172-3. 

t Lembo, mu-lieino, remo, in divers Congo tongues. 

t Since this was written Mr. Stanley has supplied us with some 
vocabularies of the dwarl-tiibes in the Ariiwinii forests (vide “Darkest 
Africa ”) ; these are all Bantu iu their affinities. 
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entail, or because on their migration westward from the 
north-east Bantu focus, they originally met and mixed 
with, in the low-lying coast-lands, an earlier negi’o 
population. This latter suppasition sometimes strikes me 
as being the true one, for the reason that, in such a 
littoral tribe as the Kabinda or Loango people there are 
distinctly two types of Eaee. One — the Bantu — a fine, 
tall, upright man, with delicately small hands and well- 
shaped feet, a fine face, high, thin nose, beard, moustache, 
and a plentiful crop of hair; the other an ill-shaped, 
loosely-made figure, with splay feet, high calves, a 
retreating chin, blubber Bps, no hair about the face, and 
the wool on his head close and crisply curled. The 
farther you go into the interior, the finer the type becomes. 
Such men as the Bayansi of Bolobo are perfect Greek 
statues in the development and poise of their forms, and 
two points about them contrast very favourably with 
most of the coast races, namely, their Bghter colour — 
generally a warm chocolate — and their freedom from that 
offensive smell which is supposed, wrongly, to characterise 
most Africans, Many other details show the com- 
paratively high status of the Upper Congo races: their 
small hands and feet, tlieir well-shaped legs with full 
calves, and tlieir abundant heads of liair. 

The principal tribes to be encountered in ascending the 
( Bngo to the equator are, commencing at tlie mouth, tlie 
Ka-kongo (Kabindas and others), Ashi-rongo, Ba-kongo, 
Ba-sundi, Ba-bwende, Wa-bnno, Ba-teke, Wa-buma, Ba- 
nunu, and Ba-yansi.* Of these the Kabindas or Ka-kongo 
people have been already touched on : and T might 
mention further that they are the Krumen of the south, 
hulng themselves out in all directions as servains, stiilors, 
labourers, and affecting more particidai'ly the Bortuguese 
colonies, which they overrun as far as Jlossa suedes, in- 
variably returning home after a time to sjmid their 

* The tribe which I always knew andcr the uoiue ef Kt-yaifii " fe 
probably more corrootly called “ Ba-bsmgi.” Dr. I't th# 

Free State, has published most intereatiug Ki-bangi, w Ki-yasnsSj a’a-.H 
K'-teki> vocljiiliiris'' — H. 11 J. 
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earnings. The Kabindas in their dealings with the 
Portuguese much resemble the relations between the 
Krmncu of the Liberian coast and the English. Both 
races are largely influenced by their intercourse Avitli the 
wliite people, and tliough in neither case has there been 
any conquest or previous occupation of territory, yet, on 
the one hand, every Kabinda knows more oi- less Portu- 
guese, ami few — I might say no — Krumen of the coast 
are ignorant of English. 1 thinlv: the I'ccent attempt of 
the Portuguese to establish themselves on the Ka-koiigo 
coast, whatever may be the view taken by the great 
powers, will meet with the a])proval of the natives, who 
have so long scrvctl under their new masters abroad that 
they will take kindly to their dominion at home. 

On the southern bank of tiie Lower liver, o]iposite the 
Ivaliinda iieoplc, the little-known country of Sonyo or 
Soiigo is inhabited by the Au-shi-rongo, as the Portu- 
guese call them, a degraded branch of the great Ba- 
kongo race whioli stretches in reality! though it undergoes 
some variations, from Kabinda to Kinrembo on the coast, 
and from Stanley Pool to Banana along the river. Tlie 
Ba-kongo group is split up into several separate tribes, all 
of Avliich, however, speak more or less the same tongue, 
which is sometimes called Eiole (meaning “ the common 
people”), and more coiTectly Ki-shi-kongo. Amongst 
the Ba-kongo peoples, or inhabitants of tlie river along 
its lower course from Stanley Pool to the sea, there are 
the Ba-shi-kongo already mentioned, who probably re- 
present the van of the Bantu invasion in this direction, 
mixed with an antecedent negro population; then the 
Ba-kongo proper, who have their centres about Siio 
Salvador and Palabala, the Basundi, the Ba-bweude, 
and the Wa-buno. In the names of all these tribes but 
one, it is curious to notice that the old plural prefix, 
“Ba,” is retained, whereas in the spoken tongue it has 
degenerated to “\Va” and even “A.” The only excep- 
tion is in the case of the Wa-buno, who are probably a 
later subdivision from the main stock. The Ba-kongo 
proper were once the ruling race over all this district. 
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and founded the great Congo empire, wliieh was discovered 
by the Portuguese at the height of its prosiierity, when 
its ruler’s sway extended far beyond the hounds of the 
Congo districts. Now a small amount of territory between 
Sao Salvador and the liver is all that remains of a once 
powerful kingdom. The King of Congo still reigns at 
Sao Salvador, and though he is not precisely a Christian, 
he vacillates between the teachings of the Baptist mis- 
sionaries at his court, and the dogmas of the Church of 
Pome, who has once more tried to resume her bygone 
sway over the Congo peoples. The Ba-kongo tongue, or 
more properly the Ivi-shi-kongo, is spoken in greatest 
purity at Sao Salvador, and also about Palabala, and the 
southern bank of tlie river opposite Vivi. It is one of 
the most beautiful and flexible of the Bantu languages, 
having all the softness of Italian, the precision of i'reneh, 
and tiio fle.xibility of English, three qualifications, by-the- 
bye, well represented in the Portuguese, a language which 
is for some reason much more easily acquirecl by African 
races than any other Eurojiean tongue. Portuguese has 
considerably influenced the vocabulary of Kongo, as 
might be imagined from the four centuries of intercourse 
Ijetween the two peoples. All things of new and exotic 
origin are expressed by slightly altered Portuguese words, 
sucli as meza for “ table ” (Port., mrzu), lU-lalawsa for 
“orange” (Port., laranja), snlola for “onion” (Port., 
ceboln), and so on. This Portuguese intermixture is 
much greater at Sao Salvador and on the coast, and 
diminishes in proportion as we advance into the interior ; 
still some Lusitanian words have strayed far into the 
continent from the western coast, and, like the four old 
muskets that Stanley met with in Pubunga, have taken 
centuries to enter the vocabularies of tribes to whom 
Portugal is utterly unknown. Thus, beyond Bolobo, the 
pine-apple, a Portuguese introduction from Brazil, is 
called bi-nasi or bi-nanasi, a corruption of the Portugo- 
Brazilian name, “ ananas.” On the coast the pine-apple 
has been established a sufficient time for it to have 
changed and varied its name, but among the Ba-yansi the 
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old term has slowly journeyed onward with the extension 
of the plant. 

The Ba-kongo of Palabala are a finer race than the de- 
graded negroid A-shi-kongo or A-so-rongo of the coast. Vet 
they do not display an entirely Bantu type, such as one sees 
in the Ba-yansi of the Upper river. Their skin, howevei’, 
is not the dead coal-hlack of the coast tribes, but is oi'teii 
a wai'iu chocolate or ruddy brown. They do not practise 
much personal adornment, either by cicatrization, tatooiug 
or painting the skin with divers pigments. They are 
naturally a hairy race, e.specially^ about the face — some of 
the chiefs wearing copious beards, whiskers and moustache 
— but on tlie body the pile is ]ducked out from the age 
of puberty, otherwise their bodies would be partially 
covered with short curly hair. The two front incisor 
teeth in the upper jaw are occasionally chipped, Imt this 
is not a regular custom, as it is farther up the river. 
Also among the lia-lnvende of Manyanga and the sur- 
rounding district large nose-rings arc pns.sed through the 
septum of the nose, and earrings are I'rcrpiently worn. 
Circumcision is eveiywhere practised on the males, and 
will be treated of in its place as a semi-religious rite. 

Ill character tlie Ba-kongo are indoleuty fickle, and 
sensual. They dislike bloodshed as a general rule, and, 
save for certain superstitious customs, are rarely cruel, 
showing kindness and gentleness to animals. When 
their passions are excited, however, by fear of witchcraft 
or a wish to revenge grave injuries, they can become very 
demons of fanatical rage ; and the people, that in their 
calmer moments will shudder at an abrasion of the skin 
in a friend or neighbour, will, when he is convicted of 
sorcery, leap and shout with frenzied joy around his fiery 
stake while he frizzles alive. Witch or wizard-burning 
(as a rule there are more witches killed) is very common 
among the debased tribes of the coast, and the poisoii- 
ordeal, already mentioned in Chapter III., prevails largely 
over the Lower Congo lands. In fact, in many a Ba-kouga 
village, life must be rendered miserable by the constant 
accusations of sorceiy. At Palabala, for instance, fur 
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every one — child, woman, or man — who dies, somebody 
is suspeeted of havinj' caused the death by supernatural 
means, and the horrid old nganga or “medicine man,” 
who holds the inquest over the corpse, is called upon to 
detect the guilty person, aud generally fixes upon those 
possessed of worldly goods, in order that they may buy 
him off from his fell accusation. Should the accused 
however, either through poverty or the force of public 
opinion, be unable to evade the charge, he or she is 
compelled to take the casea* the infusion of a poisonous 
bark ; and according as the potion is regulated in strength 
by the nganga, so the suspected tamperer with witchcraft 
either vomits up the poison aud recovers, dies at once 
from its effects, or retains it on the stomach and does 
not die, in which latter case the natives have rare sport in 
hacking the ill-doer to pieces with their blunt knives, or 
in “ cooking ” their victim over a slow fire. And yet 
when the fears and passions of these people are not roused 
they are gentle and effeminate, with many expressive 
words with which to caress and sympatliise. 

I have said just now that they are immoral — or, at 
least sensual — but this is hardly to be taken in the same 
sense as the word is applied to vicious European com- 
munities. Their immorality rather arises from excess of 
uxoriousness than from a love of vice. 

Adultery is not uncommon, and its penalties vary from 
capital punishment to a trifling fine, according to the 
station of the offender or the district he lives in. The 
women have little regard for their own virtue, either 
before or after marriage, and but for the jealousy of the 
men there, would be promiscuous intercourse between 
the sexes. Among the Ba-kongo women it is thought 
something honourable and praiseworthy to merit the 
position of a white man’s mistres.s, and a woman thus 
distinguished from her sisters is regarded wich respect 
and consideration by her fellow countrymen. Moreover, 
though the men evince some marital jealousy amongst 

* Tho “ Mimvi” of East Central Africa. 

T ‘1 
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llieinselves, tlicy arc fur from displaying anything hut 
satisfaction when a European is induced to accept the 
loan of a wife, either as an act of hospitality or in con- 
sideration of some small payment. Unmarried girls they 
are more chary of offering, as their value in the market is 
greater ; but it may be truly said that among these people 
womanly chastity is unknown, and a woman’s honour is 
measured by the price she costs. 

On the Lower Congo as far as Statdey Pool, over a 
region extending slightly beyond the domain of the 
Ba-kongo proper, phallic worship in various forms prevails. 
It is not associated with any rites that might be called 
particularly obscene; and on the coast, where manners 
and morals are particularly corrupt, the phallus cult is no 
longer met with. In the forests between Manyanga and 
Stanley Pool it is not rare to come upon a little rustic 
temple, made of palm-fronds and i^oles, w’ithin which 
male and female figures, nearly or cpiite life-size, may be 
seen with disprojwrtionate genital organs, tlic figures 
being intended to rc]n'csent the male and female principle. 
Around these carved and painted statues, as described in 
Chapter VI., are many olferings of plates, knives, and 
cloth, and frecpiently also the phallic symbol may be seen 
dangling from the rafters. Tliere is not the slightest 
suspicion of obscenity in all this, and any one f|ualifying 
this worship of the Generative power as obscene does so 
hastily and ignorantly. It is a solemn mystery to the 
Congo native, a force but dimly understood ; and, like all 
mysterious natural manifestations — like the great rushing 
river that upsets his fishing canoes and has the power 
to drown him — like the blazing lightning, the roaring 
thunder and the shrieking wind, it is a power that must 
be propitiated and persuaded to his good. 

Connected, no doubt, ivith this phallic worship are the 
Jlkimba ceremonies which are met w'ith on the Lower 
Congo between Isangila and the coast, and which in 
varying forms may be traced among the “manhood- 
initiation ” rites found among most Bantu peoples. 

The Nkimba are in all probability males underaoins 
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circumcision and an initiation into the rites of marriage, 
and this secret confraternity is generally composed of 
youths of varying ages, between twelve and fifteen years. 
Occasionally older men may be seen amongst them, who 
for some reason have possibly evaded the initiation at an 
earlier age. Tliese ceremonies last for two native years 
(twelve months), and there are three or more stages of 
initiation, said to be marked 
by changes in their grass 
coverings. They chalk them- 
selves all over a ghastly 
white with some argillaceous 
earth, and do not wash once 
during their six months’ 
probation, thougli they often 
renew the white colouring. 

During the whole period of 
tlieir initiation they live like 
the lilies of the field, being 
sirstained at the common 
expense of the village or 
community. The Nkiinba in 
a great measure live seirar- 
ately from their fellow towns- 
people, and seem to avoid 
coming into contact, above 
all, with the females and 
children of the community, 
whose presence, from the fact 
of their being without the 
arcana of sacred mystery, is 
considered undesirable and contaminating. Consequently, 
when the Nkimba are on the road they announce their 
presence by a sort of drumming noise like “ dur-r-r ! ” and 
then all strangers — all who are not members of their 
freemasonry — are obliged to clear out of the road. Should 
they decline to do so they are set upon by the Nkimba, 
and soundly beaten with the wands those ugly creatures 
carry. Uuly creatures indeed they are, and they prompt 
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the constantly-recurring question — “Why does man so 
often make his religious ceremonies frightful ? ” In 
addition to the white chalky covering or paste which 
covers the naturally sooty skins of the Nkimha novitiates, 
they also decorate their heads, whenever they can afford 
it, with a curious wicker crown or cage, to whicli little 
gaudy strips of scarlet cloth or the feathers of bright- 
coloured birds are affixed. Then round their waists is a 
wide wooden hoop or girdle, often quaintly decorated with 
incised patterns, and from this depends a long and dense 
skirt of dried grass reaching nearly to the ankles, and 
being often extended from the body by means of an inner 
framework like a crinoline. Sometimes there are also 
tufts and sheaves of grass hanging from the shoulders or 
the neck, but this addition, I believe, marks the attain- 
ment of an advanced grade in initiation. 

A curious part of these semi-religious rites is the 
acquiring of a sacred mysterious language, which is 
taught by the wjanga, who presides over these ceremonies, 
to the disciples who are being circumcised and gathered 
into the confraternity. This language is never taught to 
females, and as yet no European has been able to examine 
its nature. I have heard men discoursing in it, as they 
do freely, and there were most of the Bantu prefixes and 
concords recognisable in their speech, though the actual 
words were unfamiliar. It might possibly be some older 
and more archaic form of Bantu language conserved for 
religious purposes — like the Sanskrit, the old Sclavonic, 
and the Latin — or it may be nothing more than an 
arbitraiy transmogrification of words such as is found in 
the Mpongwe,* or in such artificial dialects as the 
Ki-nyume of Zanzibar.t 

* “ Amoii^ thu elders of the tribe there is a form of speech called 
the ‘Bwiria, or Dark Sayings,’ which cannot be understood by the 
uninitiated, although the council may be held in open assembly. It is 
formed by chan,iing words in an arbitrary manner, and to no one is the 
secret conBded who has not reached twenty-five years, and then under 
an oath of secrecy .” — Vide Cust’s ‘Modern Languages of Africa,’ 
p. 419, vol. ii. 

t Vide Steere's ‘ Handbook to the Ki-suahili Languaofe.’ 
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A Nkiniba before initiation is calleil “ Miiiigwala,” and 
afterwards " Tungwa.” I cannot guess at tlie etymology 
of these terms in any way, unless a suggestion of a far-off 
relationship with “Longwa” — <i» he tauaht, to learn — be 
of any use. 

These Nkimba arc not met with among the Congo 
tribes farther inland than Isangila. Between the latter 
places and Munyanga there are many eunuchs in the 
large villages, who seemed to he attached to a vague 
phallic worship, with which is intricately connected a 
reverence for the moon. When the new moon appears, 
dances are performed by the eunuchs, who sacrifice a 
white fowl, which must always bo a male — in its honour. 
The bird is thrown ujr into the air and torn to pieces as it 
falls to earth. I was told that in former days a human 
victim was offered up on these occasions, but that in later 
times a white fowl had been substituted. 

Naturally, with an imaginative people that refers the 
explanation of all physical problems to the action of 
anthropomorphic spirits, diseases are supposed to be due 
to the malice of demons, who arc represented materially, 
as the cmbodification of the malady they incite. There 
is a small-pox bogey, a fever-spirit, and in certain temples 
about Manyanga you may come across a loathsome 
representation of the foul demon who is supposed to have 
inflicted syphilis on the unhappy natives, who bring 
offerings to his shrine with a view of appeasing his cruel 
ravages. 

Little or no notion of the healing art is present ; 
medicines are represented by v.agiie potions and powders, 
delivered without any reference to their antiseptic qualities, 
but merely in regard to their hidden potentialities of 
magic. The patient imdei'goes such heroic treatment at 
times that he may be cured on the principle that one ill 
drives out another. His friends also, by offering at the 
shrine, by the intercession of tlie n(janga, by loud wailing 
supplications, seek to appease the disease demon’s malice ; 
while on the other hand, with the instinctive feeling that 
it is “ somebody’s ” fault and that “ some one ” ought to 
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be punished, they seek to find out wlio has, by foul 
witchcraft, egged the evil spirit on to this untoward 
nianifestatio 2 i of liis power. Tlie nganga is of course 
foremost in this research, and the culprit ho fixes on is 
either mulcted of a heavy fine or, in serioiLS cases, where 
the accused is poor, is compelled to pass through the 
“poison” oi’deal with varying result. These Ea-kongo 
people do not seem to sulfev from disease to a greater 
degree than most uncivilized races. Nature is still 
allowed to exercise a hapjiy selection in the survival of 
the fittest, and if a child is wejikly no efforts are mado to 
save its life. The result is that the physically strong arc 
in the majority, while, ni rixu/ichr, tlie most cunning 
secui-e the greatest number of wives ami leave the largest 
families. 

The nffan/ja of every community is generally a meaii- 
looking, perhaps puny man, hut a glance at his sharp eye 
will show you that he excels his more brawny neighbours 
in mental capacity; ergn, the “medicine-man” of the 
village has a large harem, and leaves many descendants. 

The daily life of these people must be marked by 
terrible uniformity. They keep no calendar, and their 
vague traditions are perpetuated by word of mouth. It is 
almost like the life of the forest ; great calamities, sudden 
shocks are soon hidden and forgotten, and profound 
emotions exist not, while fleeing troubles and joys leave 
little impression on the vacuous mind, which lives and 
thinks and acts but for the hour. 

Before the dawn they begin to grumblingly awake from 
their sleep, and stir the deadened ashes of the fire into a 
warming glow. Then they sit on their haunches, with 
their hands crossed over their shoulders for the sake of 
warmth, the early morning being the coolest time in 
Africa and, whilst the men yawn and rub their eyes at 
the growing light, the women smack their babies, scold 
their bigger children, and open their minds on many dis- 
agreeable subjects to their lords and masters. Sunrise, 
that eternal resurrection that gladdens the most brutish 
soul in Nature, puts an end to these peevish colloquies. 
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The "women issue from the huts "with morning greetings to 
their neighbours, und set about their Irousehold duties, 
while the men polish their weapons and implements of the 
ehase, and set out to visit their bird-snares and fish-traps ; 
or they paek their goods for a neighbouring market, and 
trudge out to their destination ere tlie sun shall have risen 
high. 

When they have tlieir regular meals it is hard to say. 
The children always seem to be gnawing something, and 
the women are constantly preparing food. I fancy the 
adults mostly feed at about an hour after sunrise, and just 
take snacks during the day, perhaps finishing up with 
another meal at night. 

After the morning re])ast the ■women go out to cultivate 
the fields or turn their liands to some industrial employ- 
ment, such as weaving, making pottery, or constructing 
coops for their hens and chickens. At noon-time all rest 
in the shade of their verandahs and indulge in tobacco- 
smoking, or pass tlie sultry hours in hair-dressing, personal 
decoration and I'riendly gossip. As the sun declines some 
form of active work is resumed, and after sunset, when 
the men have returned to the village, dancing and drinking 
of palin-M'iiie liegin, and are kept up, failing other amuse- 
]uent — sucli as burning a person suspected of scorceiy — 
until a late hour of the night, "wlien all retire, with con- 
siderable liilarity and loud talking, to tlie slumber from 
which they will wake up very cross tlie next morning. 

I ha\'c given a brief description of the tribes inhabiting 
tlie Lower Congo froiii Stanley Tool to the coast. At 
Stanley I’ool however, just as one meets with new forms 
of butterflies, birds, and plants, so there is a decided 
change in the type of man and in the language ha 
speaks. 

On the northern bank of the river the Ba-teke extend 
tlieir range beyond the Pool westwards, to the Jiie river, 
and perhaps oven farther into the coniines of the Ba- 
bwendc, a tribe speaking a dialect of the Kongo language 
of the Lower river; but on the south bank of the river 
the Ba-teke coloniiis do not c.amnieiice until we arrive at 
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tlie district of Ivi-ntamo, on the western shores of Stanley 
Tool. 

The P>a-teke, Wa-buma, and Ba-yansi, all tribes of the 
Upper river,* though they differ each from the other in 
certain characteristics, and markedly in tongue, yet offer 
so many mutual points of resemblance and of dissimilarity 
to the Ba-kongo people below Stanley Pool that they may 
well be described together in tlieir general features and 
separated in this description from the races of the Lower 
river. 

These upper Congo jpeople betray little or no inter- 
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mixture of “ negro ” blood. They are pure “ Bantu,” and 
conserpiently greatly resemble other unmi.xed races of the 
same stock, such as the Ova-mbo, tlie Ba-luuda, and the 
people of Tanganyika and Nyasa. They dilfer from the 
more negroid Ba-kongo in having skins of a chocolate 
brown, and, above all, in their abundant growth of liair. 
The beard, whiskers, and moustache are always present, 
but are generally, in common with the hair of the eye- 
brows and the eyelashes, 'pluclcecl out, from a prejudice 

* By Ujiper wiiX Lower river r always mean the Con™ above and 
oelolo {Stanley Pool. 
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against cultivating hair anywhere but on the top of the 
head. Only in chiefs, as a rule, is the beard allowed to 
grow, and that only partially. So also on the body, tlie 
pile, which would naturally be abundant, and in parts 
even thick, is remorselessly pulled out by the roots, these 
people assiduously cidtivating that nakedness of skin to 
which mankind has ever been so partial. 

As a fact, most African races are disposed to be hairy, 
especially on their bodies,* but in so many tribes does the 
practice exist of rigorously pulling out every hair that 
makes its appearance, that one conceives the idea that 
Africans are devoid of hair on their bodies. The only 
races I know of in which I have failed to detect any trace 
of pile, or e^’eu beard, without Ijeing able to explain their 
absence by the reason that the people prefer naked- 
ness, are the Bushmen and Hottentots ; and yet these 
are supposed to be the lowest types of man in Africa. 
It wmold be interesting to know how this would be 
explained. 

Man in all ages and climes seems to have cultivated a 
bare skin as a personal attraction. The ancient Greeks 
and Homans practised the same depilatory processes that 
are in vogue amongst Africans of the present day. Priests 
liave thought it pleasing to their gods to live smooth- 
shaven ; and the courtiers and counsellors of many an 
earthly sovereign have trimmed their free-growing beards 
and curtailed their locks, to acquire a greater air of grave 
and stately bearing. It is indeed curious that hairiness 
has always been considered as a sign of ferocity and 
brutal force, and that soldiers should be allowed to wear 
the moustache which a rigid fashion might deny to a 
civilian. 

Human nakedness is incipient in the baboons, and in 
their relative the gelada monkey. These creatures expose 
their naked parts with evident pride, turning them with 

• This may be said quite as much of otlier negroes besides the 
bantu. I have seen ICrumen on the Gold Coast whose bodies were 
quite covered with flue curly pile, especially on the breast, stomach, 
tliitfh”, and back. 
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complacency to the gaze of foes and friends ; not, as 
has been thought, in a spirit of insult, but rather as the 
peacock erects his train and rattles his quills to ravish and 
overawe the looker-on. So in bygone ages the females 
of incipient man contemplated with satisfaction the grow- 
ing nakedness of their hu.sbands, much in the same spirit 
as the she-galada monkey admiras and strokes witli a 
tender toiicli the great bald patch on the breast of her 
mate. The hands and feet and face are naked in most 
monkeys of the old world, the hinder parts in baboons are 
bald and brilliant. Thenceforth, as some aspiring ape 
struggled on towards humanity, it was rather a gradual 
diminution of hairine.ss that supervened tlian absolute 
nakedness, for few men’s bodies and limbs in a natur.al 
state are devoid of hair. 

When man had lost all or nearly all the hair which in 
so many mammals becomes developed into striking orna- 
ments in the male sex, he had attained a suflicient degree 
of intelligence to abandon the slow workings of natuio, 
and to call in tlie aid of art or in ministering to his 
inherent vanity and in decorating his person so as to 
render it more attractive in the eyes of his women. The 
beard and moustache, though already existing in less 
pronounced forms in the higher apes, received a slight 
ulterior development in man, but beyond this there was 
little attempt made to secure any striking physical attrac- 
tion or any analogous development of epidermal colour or 
excrescence such as we meet in many monkeys.* On the 
contrary, man seems to have rather degenerated into 
physical uniformity and insignificance. Looked at from 
the point of view of an antlered stag or a graceful leopard, 
a naked man seems a poor sort of creature. The higher 
beauty of his well-moulded form, and his marked adapta- 
tion to liis career, is only perceptible to the asthetically- 
educated minds of his most highly developed examples. 

In the very early days of the history of our genus, 

* A.s, for instance, the blue-ribbed cheeks of the inaudrill, the 
brilliantly-coloured genital organs of other baboons, the mane of the 
geliida and colobus, &c. 
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during that great struggle, not only for existence, but at 
tlie same time for dominion, from which some one of the 
many great apes emerged as man, there must have been 
little desire or leisure to originate physical adornments by 
sexual selection. All oiu- energies were at that period 
directed to the bare necessities of life, to the procuring of 
food, shelter from enemies, or withstanding the adverse 
effects of altered climates by artificial means. As, how- 
ever, these pursuits liad the effect of developing and 
vastly strengthening man’s faculties of thought and 
reflection, so when he had attained such a position of 
predominance that his existence as a species Avas assured, 
the development of physical charms had less attraction 
for liini than it possesses for the lower mammalia. 
Sexual selection henceforth was applied more prominently 
to mind than to body, and the most cunning men secured 
the greatest number of wives. At the same time, though 
it has lost its old predominance, bodily beauty still 
exercises, and has exercised greatly in the past, an 
influence on the minor physical characteristics of man- 
kind. The role of arbiter in such matters somewhat 
changed hands. It was the men that began to choose the 
women, and not the women, always, who had the power 
of selecting their husbands. The result of this has been 
that, in one or more of the highest varieties of man, an 
attempt on the part of the Aveaker sex has been made to 
develop attractive facial colouring, and a greatly exag- 
gerated occipital mane. Hut men or women alike, in 
tlieir efforts to secure admiration and to satisfy their 
personal vanity, ha\'c had impatient recourse to artificial 
means of making them-selves attractive, awe-inspiring, 
or ridiculous. Clothing was firat adopted as a means of 
decoration rather than from motives of decency. Clothing 
also, under climatic influences, derived a greater develop- 
ment than would have aiisen from mere motives of 
decency alone ; and, further, the love of adornment, with 
the desire of ]3i educing an attractive or imposing appear- 
ance superadded, has induced man at various times to 
make himself a very jackdaw arrayed in the boiTowed 
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furs and plumes of Ids fellow-vertebrates. The ermine 
of a Lord Chancellor may seem a long way removed from 
the monkey-skin caps and mantles of an old African 
“ medicine-man,” just as the ostrich feathers worn at Her 
Majesty’s drawing rooms in England appear to have 
nothing in common with the parrot-plumes that a Ba- 
yansi girl sticks in her liair, but all these extraneous 
decorations are proni]ited by the same motives. Amongst 
the natives of tropical Africa, however, clothing is irksome 
and out of place. A scrap of grass-cloth suffices for the 
claims of the most prudish modesty. Skins and feathers 
and shells, ivory, metal, and wood, are all pressed into 
the people’s service to decorate their persons, and still an 
amount of naked skin remains uncovered and unadorned. 
Consequently on the Upper Congo, where ocsthetic taste 
is more developed than among the less sensitive tribes of 
the Lower river and coast, there exist many contrivances 
for supplementing the insufficiency of nature with the 
finish of art. The .skins of the Ba-teke, Ba-yansi, and 
Wa-buma are frequently ornamented with broad lines 
and patterns of pigment, the designs generally following 
the contours of the body. The colours used are generally 
white, yellow, red, brown, and black, which are obtained 
respectively from lime, ochre, “ camwood ” and charcoal. 

This “camAvood,” aa-McIi I have already mentioned as 
the bark of one or more species of Baphia (illustrated on 
page 83), also supjjlies the Congo people with a red dye 
like henna, Avith which their nails, hair, and entire persons 
are occasionally crimsoned. Besides this coloration of the 
skin the surface of the epidermis is often varied AAuth 
incised marks. These are principally tribal in character. 
Thus the Ba-teke are ahvays distinguished by five or six 
striated lines across the cheek-bone, Avhile the Ba-yansi 
scar their foreheads Avith a horizontal or vertical band. 

The Wa-buma do not seem, as a rule, to mark the face 
Avith any scars, but, in common Avith most of the Upper 
Congo tribes, they practise " cicatrization,” Avhich means 
raising lumps or wheals of skin by slitting it Avith a knife 
and riibbino some irritant into the incision 'Pliis cica- 
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trization is practised right along the course of the Congo 
up to the Stanley Falls. I give liere an illustration of 
the torso of a Mu-iigala from the equator (the only 
specimen of his race I have ever seen) who had nearly 
the whole of his body thus ornamented. 

The Upper Congo people also spend a great deal of 



AS EXAMPLE OP CICATBISATIOS. 


time and trouble in dressing their hair. Sometimes tlie 
head is shaved all but a small portion of the occiput, on 
which the hair is allowed to grow long and luxuriantly. 
On the fore part the dievelure is mixed with clay and 
grease, and is flattened dc vn to the shape of the cranium, 
while behind is a fuzzy mane like an aureola round the 
head But the infinitude of modes of hair-dressinu is a 
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subject that tlcmaiiils too mucli space for a detailed 
description, so, merely noting tliat the hair is finer and 
less crimpy in the newly-born children than in the adults, 
and that it is generally more abundant in men than 

in women, I will pass on 



to other physical features 
worthy of note. 

In the Ba-teke the brow 
is often prominent, and the 
frontal ridge very slightly 
marked. The nose is gener- 
ally tlattened, and always 
very broad at the no.stri]s ; 
occasionally, however, one 
meets with an individual of 
this tribe possessing a high- 
briilgod, .somewhat hooked 
nose. 

The Ba-yansi have as 
a rule better-shaped noses 
than either the Wa-biima 
or the Ba-teke. The month 
in all these people is a 
variable feature. Some- 
times there are thin, well- 
shaped lips, at other times 
the month is a regular 
“nigger’s,” with a rvide 
gape and everted lips. The 
teeth are always ])erfect c.s 
regards shape anil white- 
nass. There is absolute re- 
gularity in their dentition. 


A BA-TEKE WOMAN, Tlic caiiiues never project 


beyond the other teeth. 


The chin, like the mouth and the nose, varies greatly 
in individuals, but there is a great predominance of strong 
firm ones over those of a weak and receding type. 

The eyes are much “clearer” than in most African 
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races, and tlie white is less bloodshot. The ears are rather 
large. The figures of these people are admirably modelled 
and developed, so that many of them, with their shining 
glossy skins and their simple nakedness, seem like 
antique statues cast in bronze. In certain examples 
the arms are very long, as in this Ba-teke woman here 
illustrated, but it is not a nuh’^ersal characteristic of the 
race. 

The women usually have better-shaped busts than in 
the Coast people, and in many of them the nipples have 
a curious tendeucy to turn up, and not hang down. The 
hands and feet are small and well proportioned. The 
second toe is the longest. 

In character the races of the Upper Congo are kindly, 
lighthearted and full of sensibility to beauty. They are 
fond of colour and of music, and indulge in dancing that 
has much meaning and grace. They are decidedly amorous 
in disposition, but there is a certain poetry in their feelings 
which ennobles their love above the mere sexual lust of 
the negro. Husbands are fond of their own wives, as well 
as those of other people, and many a pretty family picture 
may be seen in their homesteads, when the father and 
mother romp with their children, or sit together in a 
munching group round the supper-pot. 

The absence of gloominess in these pleasant folk may 
be partly accounted for by the absence or dearth of 
vexatious superstitions. Among them there is, as far as I 
can ascertain, no ordeal for witchcraft, they are not pestered 
with initiative ceremonie.s, indeed, these people are posi- 
tively lacking in “ medicine men ” — in the “ nganga ” of 
almost universal sway. Whenever this personage is 
needed for the 25erformance of a few obligatory ceremonies, 
or for the adjudication of disputed legal questions, he is 
borrowed from the tribes of the interior. The Ba-yansi, 
for instance, generally make use of the ngangas of the 
Ba-nunu, a tribe to the soutli of them. ^ 

In fact these people may be said to be almost without 
religion. They still retain a mild form of ancestor- 
worship, and they have a shadowy idea of a god, but, 

n 
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wlien you ask liis name, they always employ a term that 
is identical with heaven or sky. 

They have a vague idea of life after death, and the 
slaves that are slain at a dead chief’s grave are intended 
to serve him as an escort on his mysterious journey. 

When a child is born no particular ceremonies take 
place. The mother some three months before its birth 
has lived apart from her husband, and wlien the time of 
delivery approaches she is attended by the old women of 
irer acquaintance. 

Circumcision is performed twelve days after birth by 
the “ medicine-man,” or in his absence by the chief. Hot 
water is applied continuously to the part till the wound 
is cicatrized. Oceasionaly circumcision is avoided in 
early youth, either through the caprice of the motlier, or 
because there is no doctor to perform the ceremony. But 
sooner or later the indirddual is obliged to submit himself 
to the operation, and in this case, if he be more or less 
adult, he is placed close to an immense fire after the 
excision has been made, and remains crouched before the 
heat for two or three days until his wound is healed. 
Circumcision is performed with a sharp knife. 

The child is not often weaned until it is two or three 
years old and all its teeth have come through the gums. 
All the time it is being suckled the mother remains apart 
from her husband. 

When the child is cxuite young it is taken down to tlie 
river and taught to swim by it parents. If it is a girl it 
is early instructed in the manageuieut of household affairs, 
and learns to cook and otherwise assist its motlier, while 
the little boys make small bows and arrows, paddle 
miniature canoes, and ambitiously imitate all the pursuits 
of manhood. 

Marriage is a mere question of purchase, and is attended 
by no rejoicings or special ceremony. A man procures 
as many wives as possible, partly because they labour for 
him, and also because soon after one wife becomes with 
child she leaves him for two or three years until her baby 
in wp'ined 
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It is iiupossiblu to reckon with any accuracy their 
average duration of life, but, judging from the experience 
of missions long established on the coast, I should think 
the people aged quickly, and that few lived beyond sixty 
or sixty-five years. 

Wlien a slave dies, he is “ clracked ” without more ado 
into the river or the bush; but when a person of any 
consequence dejiarts this life, he is generally buried under 
the liut he lived in (which is afterwards abandoned), and 
in his grave are put quantities of cloth, beads, plates, 
knives, cowries and other things to enable him to start 
afresh in a new life. The plates are generally broken, 
and the. knives bent, in order to “ kill ” them, so that they 
too may "die,” and go to the land of the spirits. When a 
great chief dies four or more slaves are laid transversely 
in his grave, and his body is placed on the top. The 
slaves are not buried alive, but are hung first. After the 
death of a married man, his widow or widows are shut up 
in his house (underneath wliich he is buried) for a period 
of fifty days, during wliich time they keep their faces 
blackened with charcoal. 

The food of the Upper Congo people is more mixed in 
character th.an that of the natives on the Lower river. 
While their diet is largely vegetable, and bananas, ground- 
nuts, manioc, Indian corn, and sweet potatoes are staple 
articles of food, yet other elements vary their repasts. A 
river like the Congo naturally abounds in fish, and the 
riverine natives consume quantities of a food at once 
appetizing and easily prociu-ed. 

One tribe on the Upper Congo makes quite a traflic in 
smoked fish, which they sell to the re.sident tribes along 
the banks or a little way in the interior. It is a most 
common sight to see a grouii of these Ba-yausi people 
estabhshed temporarily on a great sandbank in the 
middle of the river, smoking the newly-caught fish over 
immense wood fires. I have often bought and eaten 
these smoked fish (which arc generally large specimens 
of the Fcrddcc family), and I can only say, provided you 
net one that is not about a year old and riddled with 
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worms, they are delicious — yes, emphatically delicious — 
for the smoking over some fragrant cedar-like wood lends 
a flavour of its own to the solid white flesh. Sometimes, 
too, the natives seem to soak them in brine bei'ore 
submitting them to the smoking process, and this gives 
an agreeable taste of well-cured haddock to the already 
appetizing fish. The natives generally ii.sli witli a kind 
of seine of different .shapes. Sometimes there is a net 
like a huge butterfly net, only with a more oblong 
aperture and a very stout handle, but this is only used 
for small fry, while monster fi.sh are usually speared. 
The Ba-teke, who do a little amateur fishing in a lazy 
way, row out to one of the many floating islets of grass 
and water-plants, round which the fishes congregate, and, 
poising well their little lances, harpoon the fish as they 
nibble at the roots just below the surface, gobbling the 
larvco and water insects that clihg to them. Tire little 
Ba-teke boys flsh from tlie banks with prettily-made rods, 
lines, and floats. Then there are the most ingenious 
basket-work traps of every size, and it is with these that 
the majority of the fisli is caught. Also the mouth of 
every narrow bay is netted, so that the fish in the dry 
season cannot escape, but fall easy victims to omnivorous 
man. 

Snares are made for birds, and the smaller mammals 
are not despised as food, rats csjiecially' being sought for ; 
but they are chary of hunting large game. The hippo- 
jiotamus is occasionally pursued and harpooned, but more 
out of revenge for the miscliief he wreaks on their canoes 
than from a liking for his flesh. Tlie domestic animals 
of the natives also supply them with food, but they arc 
not so meat-eating as the tribes of Eastern or Southern 
Africa, who possess their great herds of cattle. On tlie 
Upper Congo the ox is unknown, and his old classical 
Bantu name, “Nombu,” or “Nombe,” is applied by tlie 
Ba-yansi to the buffalo. The sheep is rarely met witli 
beyond Stanley Pool; .still it is known and named. It 
belongs to the Central African type — a liaiiy sheep, ivitli 
small liorns, and a inagnificont mane in the ram, which 
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extends from the chin to the stomach, and greatly 
resembles the same appendage in the aoudad, or wild 
sheep of ITorthern Africa. I do not believe, howevoi', 
that this domestic sheep of Central Africa had its origin 
in the “mouflon a manchettes” of Algeria. On the 
contrary, the ewe, which has no mane, and the yonng 
maneless rams, exactly resemble certain breeds of Persian 
sheep, like which they arc pied black and white in colour. 
The goat of the Congo is a little compactly built animal. 



A COKGO BUEEP. 


short on the legs and very fat. The females make 
excellent milch goats, and their milk is a most delicious 
and wholesome addition to one’s diet. Unfortunately, 
they run dry after three months’ milking, and the only 
way to keep u]i a constant supply of this grateful fluid is 
to keep four or five of tliem at once, and arrange that 
they all kid at different times. 'The natives, however, 
never take this precaution, as they think it disgusting to 
drink milk. 

The general type of the dog on the Upper Congo (on 
the Lower ri\'er it is much mixed with European races 
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introduced by the Portuguese) is simply the pariah dog of 
India and the East over again, with a look of the ding(j 
and the wild dog of Sumatra superadded. It has a foxy 
head, prick ears, a smooth fawn-coloured coat, and a tail 
slightly inclined to be bushy, and is to my thinking a 
very pretty creature They liave one admirable point in 
their character in that they never bark, giving vent only, 
when very much moved, to a long wail or howl. Towards 
Europeans they are disposed to be very snappish and 
uncertain, but the attachment between these dogs and 
their African masters is deep and fully reciprocated. They 
arc considered very dainty eating by the natives, and are 
indeed such a luxury that by an unwritten law only the 
superior se.x — the men — are allowed to partake of roasted 
dog. The cats on the Congo are lean, long-legged, and 
ugly, and oJl'er e\'ery diversity and variety of colour. 
Tabbies, however, are the most commonly seen. These 
cats are splendid mousers, or rather ratters, and help to 
rid the native villages of the small black rats which infest 
them. 

The domestic pig is largely kept, and its flesh much 
eaten by the Congo people. I do not agree with the 
opinion of those who surmise that the pig was originally 
introduced into West Africa and the Congo regions by the 
Portuguese. The pig, in a domestic state, extends among 
the Bantu races right across Africa, and everywhere 
possesses a similar name. The pig in Ki-yansi is called 
“ ngulu,” and in tlie Ki-swahili of Zanzibar is known as 
“ nguruwe,” or " nguluwe.” It is a black, bristly, higli- 
shouldered beast, very like the Irish greyhound pig. Like 
most African domestic animals, it probably had an Asiatic 
origin. 

The fowl on the Congo is small and mongrel-like. It 
is however very productive; and, as its eggs are rarely 
eaten by the natives, but arc allowed to be hatched by 
the hen that lays them, the domestic fowl swarms in 
the villages, and is a never-failing article of merchan- 
dise. 

'Die Muscovy duck has penetrated to the Ui)ijer Congo 
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from the const, where it was introduced hv the Portuguese 
in tlie seventeenth ecu tiny. 

Among the most usually cultivated jilants and trees 
may be mentioned the Cajanus indiens, the manioc, the 
sweet potato, maize, ground-nuts, tobacco, the sugar-cane, 
the banana and the oil-palm. Among other Portuguese 
introductions tliat have reached them from the West Coast 
are the june-apple, the orange, lime, papaw, and a small 
degenerated cabbage. 

It is curious to remark that, while nearly all the 



domestic animals of Africa can be traced to an Asiatic 
origin, the cultivated plants of this region should in a 
great measure be introductions from America. It is 
difficult to imagine how the people could have lived before 
maize, manioc, ground-nuts, and sweet potatoes were 
brought to the coast of Africa by the Portuguese and 
other European nations since the sixteenth century. The 
discovery of America has profoundly affected the later 
history of the Dark Continent. 

The houses in the Upiaer Congo villages do not differ 
materially in design or material from those already de- 
"ci’ibpd on tho T.ower river Tliey are all rectilinear <>nd 
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oblong in shape, with slanting roofs and wide verandahs. 
At Bolobo thej’ exhibit some skill in building, and are 



1 . rOTTKUY or UPl'ER CONGO. 

2 . AN AXTKI.OPE-UOIIN TRUMPET. 

3 . A POWDER-FLASK. 

divided into several rooms or partitions. In the attempts 
at furniture, however, we meet with decided improvement 
over the Ba-kono-o. Chairs and setteos are hewn out of 
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single blocks of wood without joinery (which art is nn- 
ktiown), and some of them exliibit grace of form and 
adaptation to the imrpose for which they are made. 
Many pretty little things are carved in wood and orna- 
mented with brass-work ; ihllows or head-rests are made, 
much like those nscd the ancient Egyptians, and 
powder-flasks are hollowed out of soft wood and decorated 
with burnt patterns made with a piece of red-hot iron. 
Examples of the pottery are here illustrated. There is 
no potter’s wheel in use. All the utensils are made in 
basket-moulds or shaped with the hand. 

I have already mentioned the ability these people 
display in artistic decoration, and their love of music is 
also worthy of notice. Besides the drum, they use the 
horns of Tragclaphus gratus, and other tragelapliine 
antelopes, as trumpets, from wliieh a fine resonant sound 
is produced. The Ba-teke children, 
moreover, make trumpets from 
rolled banana leaves. For the dis- 
coursing of melodj', they have a 
form of “ marimba,” an instrument 
of widespread range, which in prin- 
ciple is so many thin slips or keys 
of metal arranged along a sound- 
ing-board. Wlien twanged by a 
practised touch they yield very 
sweet sounds. For real beauty of 
tone, however, the five-stringed lyre 
on the Congo is remarkable, and 
the native musicians produce from 
this instrument melodies both 
quaint and touching. The penta- 
tonic scale is the one in use, and 
the notes run thus : C, D, E, G, A, 

C, the fourth and seventh being 
omitted. a s.mive i.vke. 

Neither the Ba-teke nor the 
Wa-buma appear to be great workers in metal, like the 
Ba-yausi. The.se latter people appear to receive their 
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iron mostly from tribes farther inland, at any rate there is 
no sign of its being smelted from the ore near the banks 
of the Congo, althongh iron is present in the soil. 

The P>a-yansi boat out the iron when red hot, and 
fashion it into many shapes of knives, hatchets, and 
axes. They sell most of their knives to the Bateke and 
Wa-buma. 

Host of the chiefs, e.specially among the Ba-teke, use 
an axe of a particular shape (see illustration) as a sceptre, 
or sign of authority. This axe differs entirely from the 
ordinary chopper form of the tool in daily use, and is 
purely a ceremonial weapon, being quite blunt at the 
edges, and useless for cutting. It is ahvays regarded as a 
sign of authority, and the actual weapon that is here 
illustrated belonged to De Brazza’s friend Makoko, before 
lie was depo.scd. 

The population all along the Congo above Stanley Pool 
is very dense. Towards Bolobo there is scarcely a river- 
fronting space clear of villages, and Mr. Stanley reckons 
from fuller data that tlie entire population of the Congo 
basin may possibly amount to 49,000,000, or 56 to the 
square mile ! These masses do not own one great chief or 
emperor. There is no analogue to the Muata Yanvo, or 
the negro kingdoms farther north. Such chiefs as Ibaka 
or Mpumo ITtaba * may rule over a few thousand subjects, 
but ordinarily every village or settlement is a little 
independent state. Much lias been talked lately about 
the desirability of introducing some sort of political co- 
hesion amongst these tribes — of inducing them to band 
together into one great nationality. This idea has been 
put forward on high authority, but I must presume to 
dissent from its advisability. "What has hitherto made 
Mr. Stanley’s work so rapid and so comparatively easy has 
been the want of cohesion amongst the native chiefs ; he 
has had no great jealous empire to contend with, as he 
woidd have had farther nortii or farther south. If one 
village declined to let him settle among them, the next 


* snrre'^ u* 
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town out of rivalry, received him with open arms. There 
has been no mot eVordre, and this has enabled him to 
effectually implant himself in their midst. By banding 
the native kinglets in imion — union wliich would in- 
evitably turn them Avith race jealousy against the white 
man, the entry of civilization into the Congo countries 
Avill be hindered, and this great work made dependent on 
tile caprices of an African desjiot. The black man, though 
he may make a willing subject, can never rule. These 
people are ivcll disposed in their present condition to 
receiA'c ch'ilization, but the civilization must come not as 
a humble suppliant but as a monarch. It must be able to 
inspire respect as ivell as naive wonder, and this is what 
the expedition as conducted by Mr. Stanley has succeeded 
in doing. 
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Essays of Cowley. 

I Abdallah, by Lahonllayo. 



Inwall Departments of Liieratnrc, 
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Bayard Serieis — continued, 

Table-Talk of JCapolcon. 

Vathek, by Beckford. 

Cavalier aiid Puritan Songs. 
Words of WelliDgfcoa. 

Johnson’s Uasselas. 

Hazlibt’s Hound Table. 

Browne’s Hcligio Modici. 

Ballad Stories of the AHections, by 
B.obcrt Buchanan. 

Colerlctgc’s Christabel, ibc. 
ChesterlieUVs Letters. 

Essays in Mosaic, by Ballantync. 
My Uncle Toby, 

Hochefoucauld, Bodections. 
Soorates, Mi'inoirs from Xenophon. 
Prince Albert’s Golden Precepts. 

DEACOXSI'lELU, Public Life, 

3d. 

See also Prime ^Ministers. 

liEATTlE, T. E.j Pamhanuo, 

Os. 

BE'AUGPvAND, Youtiff JS^atu- 

ralisU, now edit, os, 

I3ECKEE, A.L., FLvl German 
Jloolt, Is.; Evcrciics, Is.; Key to 
hath, 2s. (!ii. ; Idioms, Is. Od, 
DECKFORD. See Ray anl Series. 
REEGIIER, II. 'W., Bioijraithij, 

new edit. 10.f. (W. 

REETIIOVEX. See Great 

Slnsicinns. 

BEIINKE, E., Child's Voice, 
3.S. GiJ. 

BELL, Oleali, Witchcraft in the 
West IndieSj 2s. Gd., n. ed.,3'f. 6d. 
BERRY, C. A. See Preacliers. 
BERVILLE. See B.iyardSerie.';. 
BIART, Lucian. See Low’s 

Standard Boots and Bose Library. 

EICKERSTETII.AsHixy, b.A., 

Harmony of History, 2s. 6(i. 
Outlines of Roii!iinllislorii,2s. Gd. 

E. anil E.J Doing awl 

Suffering, new ed., 2s. 6i. 

- • E. II.j Bishop of Eseter, 

Clerjyma'ii in his Home, Is. 


BICKERSTETII, E. H., Bls- 

Jiop of Exeter, I’rnin Year io Year, 
original poetical pieces, inoroccu 
or caif, 10s. Gd . ; padded roan, 
&s.; roan, 5s.; oloth, 3s. Gd. 

IJynmal Companion to the 

Co/,inioiiPra!/er,fiiU lists post free. 

Master's Home Call, now 

edit. Is. 

Oetaceof Hymns, sewn, StZ., 

with music, Is. 

The Reef, Parable.^, illust. 

7s. (ill. and 2s. Gd. 

Shadoiced Home, n. etl. 5s. 

Miss M., Japan a.i ice 

saw it, illnst. from photos., 21s. 

BIGELOW, JoHK, France anti 

the Confederate Kavy, 7s. Gil. 

BILLROTH, Care of iheSiek,Gs. 
BIRD, F. J., Dyefs Companion, 

12s. 

II.E.j(77iessP;'acf/(;c,ii,e.,ls. 

BLAOKj Wii-LiAM. See Low’.s 
Standard Fovefe. 
BLAOKBURY, 0. F., Caia- 

logue Titles, Vnclex Entries, ij-s. Us. 

Rambles in Books, cr. 8vo. 

5s. ; edit, do luxe, on handinado 
p.iper, only 50 copies, 15s. 

II., Art in the Mountains, 

now edit. 5s. 

Artistic Travel, 10*. Gt?. 

Breton Folk, n. e., lOs.-OVL 

BLACK MORE, R.D , Georgies 
of Virgil, is. Get. ; cheap edit. Is. 
See alto Low’s Standard Xovels. , 
BLAIKTE, Holo to get Strong, • 
now edit. 5s. • 

Sound' Bodies for our Boys 

and Orris, 2.s. Gd. 

BLOOMFIELD, Robert. . See 
Choice Eds. 

Bobhy, ft story, by Ye.>5por, 1 
BO 0 k , 1 es tj A7r/)7( rt M f .s, b’ 1 s . 

BOA'IVICR!, J.a'viE,'}, Colonial 

Days, 2s. Gd. 
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BONWICK, James, Colonies, 
1«. ea. ; 1 vol. 5^. 

— Daily Life of the Tas- 
manians, 12s. Gd. 

First Twenty Tears of 

Australia, 5s. 

Lad of the Tasmanians, 16s. 

— Fort Pliilijp, 21s. 

Lost Tasmanian Race. 4s. 

BOSANQUET, C., Rlossoms^ 

from the Jung’s Garden, 6s. 

Jefioshaphat, Is. 

Lenten Meditations, Ser. I. 

Is. Gd. ; II. 2s. 

Tender Grass for Lamhs, 

2 s. 6rf. 

BOULTON, N. W. Rebellions, 
Canadian life, 9s. 

EOUEKE, On the. Border with 
Croolt, illuat., roy. 870, 21s. 

SnaJee Dance of Arizona, 

Tsith coioaied plates, 21s. 
BOUSSENARD, See Low’s 
Standard Books. 

BOWEN, F., Modern Philo- 
sophy, new ed. 16s. 

BOWER, G. S., and WEBB, 

Law of Electric Lighting, 12s. Gd. 

BOWNE, R. P., Metaphysics, 

12s. Gd. 

EOYESEN, H. H., Against 
Tleavp Odds, 5s. ; also 3s. 6<i. 

History of Norway, 7s. 6<7. 

Modern VOdngs, Gs. ; also 

3f. Gd. 

Boy's Froissart, King Arthur, 

Percy, see “ Lanier.” 

Boys, first yearly vol. 7s. 6(Z. 
BRADSHAW, New Zealand 
as it is, 12s. Gd. 

NewZealandof To-day, lis. 

BRANNT, Fats ami Oils, 42s. 

Scourer and Dyer, lOs.-Gd. 

Soap and Candles, 3.6s. 

Vinegar, Acetates, 25s. 


BRANNT, Distillation of Al- 
cohol, 12s. Gd. 

Metal Worfeer's Receipts, 

12s. Gd. 

Metallic Alloys, 12s. 6rf. 

and ANDRES, Varnishes, 

12s. Gd. 

and WAHL, Techno- 

Chemical Receipt Book, 10s. 07. 

BRETON, Jules, Life of an 

Artist, an aatobiography, 78, CJ. 

BRETT, Edwin J., Ancient 
Arms and Armour, 105s. nett. 

BRISSE, Menus and Recipes, 
French and Bnglish, now edit. 5sl 

Britons in Brittany, 2s. Gd. 

BROOKS, Noah, Boy Settlers, 
6s.; new ed., 3s. Gd. 

BROAVN,- A. J., Rejected oj 
Men, and other poems, Ss. Gd. 
— A. S. Madeira and Canary 
Islands for Invalids, n. sd, 25. Gd. 

Richard, Northern Atlan- 

tic, for traTcllers, 4s. 6d. 

Robert. See Low’s 

Standard Novels. 

Brown’s South Africa, 2s. M. 

BROWNE, Lennox, and 
BEHNKB, Toiee, Song, §' Speech, 
15s. ; DOW edit. Ss. 

Foics Use, 3s. 6cZ. 

Sir T. See Bayard Serie.s. 

BRYCE, G., Manitoba, 7s. Gd. 

Short History of the 

Canadian People, 7s. Gd. 

BUCHANAN, R. See Bayard. 

BULKELEY, Owen T., Lesser 
Antilles, 2s. Gd. 

BUNYAN. See Low’s Stan- 
dard Series. 

BHRDETT-COUTTS, Brook, 
field Stud, 5s. 

Baroness, Woman’s- Mis- 
sion, Congress papers, 10s. 6d. 
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DURNABY, Evelyn, 

• Land*s End to John o* Groats, 3«. Od. 

Mrs., High Aljm in TFi«- 

ier, 

BURE LEY, James, Hutory of 

TVool and Wool-comLing, 21s. 

BUTLER, Col, Sm W. F., 
Ca.m'paign of ihe Catarncis, 18f. 

See also Low’s Standard 

Books. 

BUXTOE, Ethel il. ‘Wilmot, 

BSEER.^''Seo Low’s Stan- 
dard Novels. 

CABLE, G. W., Bonaventure, 5s. 
CADOGAN, Lady Adelaide, 

Drawing-room Comedies, illost. 
10s. 6d., acting edit. Sd. 

■ Illustrated Games of 

Patience, col. diagrams, 12s. 6d. 
New Games of Patience, 

with coloured diagrams', 12s. OcZ. 

CAHUE. See Low’s Standard 

Boohs. 

CALDECOTT, Randolph, 

Jlsnioir, 1)7 Henr7 Blackburn, 
new edit. 7s. and 5s. 

• Sketches, pict. bds. 2s. 6d. 

CALL, Annie Payson, Power 
through Repose, 3s. 6d. 

CALLAN, H,, M.A., TFander- 

ings on Wheel and Foot through 
Europe, Is. 6iZ. 

CALVERT, Edward (artist). 
Memoir and irnttiijs, imp. -Ito, 
G3s. nett. 

Cambridge Trifles, 2s. 6d. 
Cambridge Staircase, 2s. 6d, 
CAMPBELL, Lady Colin, 

Booh of the Running Brooh, 6s. 

T. See Choice Editions. 

CANTERBURY, Archbishop. 
See Preachers. 

Capitals of the World, plates 
and te.xt, 2 vols., 4to, half mo- 
rocco, ‘'ilt cdoes, 63s. nett. 


CARBUTT, Mbs., Pice Months 
Fine Weather; Canada, U.S. and 
Mexico, 5s. 

CARLETON, Will, ' Cily 

Ballads, illust. 12s. 6d. 

City Legends, ill. 12s. Cd. 

Farm Festivals, ill. 12s. 6d. 


llads. Is. ■) , , 

lends, Is. i 
avals, U) 

^Mlvol., 

C 3s. 6. 
S, Is. J 


— — City Ballads, Is.' 

— — City Legends, 

City Festivals, 

Farm Ballads, Is. ' 

Farm Festivals, 

Farm Legends, 

Poems, 6 vols. in case, 8s. 

See also Rose Libra^ 3 ^ 

•CARNEGIE, Andrew, Ameri- 


can Four-in-hand in Britain,. 
10s. 6(2. ; also Is. 


Triumphant Democracy, 

6s. ; new edit. Is. 6d. ; paper, Is, 

CAROVE, story without an 
End, illust. 67 E. V. B., 7s. Cd. 
CARPENTER. See Preachers. 


CA'VE, Picturesque Ceylon, 
21s. nett. 

Celebrated Racehorses, fac-sim, 
portrails, 4 vols., 126s. 
CELISRE. See Low’s Stan- 
dard Books. 

Changed Cross,&c., poems, 2.'!.6(Z. 
Chant-hook Companion to the 
Common Prayer, 2s. ; organ ed. 4s. 
CHAPIN, Mountaineering in 
Colorado, lOs. 6(2. 

CHAPLIN, J. G., Bookkeeping, 
2s. 6(1. 

CHARLES, J, T. See Play- 

time Librar7. 

CH ATTOCK, A'oies on Etch ing, 

new edit. 10s. 6(2. 

CHENEY, A. N., Fishing with 
the Fly, 12 s, 6(2. 
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CHERUBINI. Sea Great 

{ Hnsiciaas. 

CIIESTEREIELD, Sea Ba- 

' yard Series. 

Choice Edilions of choice looJes, 

illustrated by Cope, Crosirick, 
Birket Foster, Horsley, Harrison 
AYeir, <S:c., cloth extra gilt, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6<I. each j'ro-issue, Is. 
each. 

Bloomfield’s Fanner'a Bor. 
CampbeH's Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge’s Ancient hiariuer. 
.Elizabethan Songs and Sonnets. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of AYakefield. 
Gray’s Elegy in a Chnicliyard. 
Keats’ Eve of St. Agues. 

Milton’s Allegro. 

Poetry of Nature, by II. Aireir. 
Il'ogcra’ Pleasures of Memory. 
Shakespearo’s Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson’s May Queen. 
AYordsworth’s Pastoral Poems. 

CIIUECIT, W. G., Life of 

■ liriciion, now ed., 16s. 

CHURCHILL, Lokd Ran- 

noLFn, Mon, Mineo and Animals 
ill South Africa, 21s. ; new ed. Gs. 

CLARK, Mrs. K. M., Southern 
Cross Fairy Talc, 5s. 

— Perecfihone and other 

rooms, Ei. 

CLARKE, C. C., Recotketions 

of IFriters, with Leitors, 10,v. 6(/. 

PEBcr, Three Diyrjers, G.'i. 

— Valley Council; from T. 

Bateman's Journal, 6s. 

Claude le Lorrain, Sec Great 

Artists. 

COCHRAN, ■ AV., Pen and 
Pftieil in Asia Minor, 21s. 
COLERIDGE. S.T. SeeChoice 
Editions and Bayard Series. 
COLLINGWOOD, II. See 
Low's Standard Books. 
COLLYER, Robem, Things 

Old and A’eui, Sermons, 5s. 


CONDEli, S.fFlotcers of Japan 
and Decoration, coloured Plates, 
42s. nett. 

Landscape Gardening in 

Japan, 62s.GiZ. nett, j supplcni.ciit. 
3Cs. nett. 

CORDINGLEY, AV. G., Guide 

to the Stock Fxchanye, 2s. 

CORREGGIO. Sec Great 

Artists. 

COWEN, Joseph, M.P., Life 
and Speeches, 14s. 

COWLEY. See Bayard Series. 
COX, David. ■ Sec Great Artists. 

J. CifAELES, Gardens of 

Scripture; lleilitations, 5s. 
COZEENS, E., American 
Yachts, pfs. 21!. j art. pfs. 31!. 10s. 

S. AY. See Low’s Stan- 

dard Books. 

CRADUOCK. See Low’s 

standard Novels. 

CRAIK, D., Milhcright and 

Miller, 21s. 

CROCKER, Education of the 
Horse, 8s. 6c/. nett. 

CROKER, Mns. B. M. She 
Low’s Standard Novels. 
CROSLAND, Mbs. Newton, 

Landmarks of .a Literary Life, 
7s. 6<7. 

CROUCH, A. P., Glimpses of 

Fevcrland (West Africa), Cs. 

On a Surf-hound Coast, 

7s. 6i!. ; new edit. 5s. 

CRUIK, SHANK, G. See 

Great Artists. 

CUDWORTH, AY., Ahraham 
Sharp, Mathematician, 2Gs. 
CUMBERLAND, Stuabt. 

Bee Low’s Standard Novels. 

CUNDALL, J., ShaJtespeare, 

8.V. 6d., Ss. and 2s. 

CURTIS, C.- B., Velazquez and 
Murillo, with etchings, 31s. Gti. ; 
larve paper, 63s, , 
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CURTIS, W. E., Capitals of 

Spanish America, 18s. 

CUSHING, "W., Anon>/ms, 2 

.Tols. 52s. 6ii. 

W., Initials awl Pseu- 
donyms, 2os. •, ser. II., 2Is. 

CUTCLIFFE, II. C., Trout 

Fishiny, now edit. 3s. 6d. 

DALY, Mbs. Dominic, Digffitiff, 
Squatting in N. S. Australia, 13s. 

DANTE, Text-hook in Four 

Xanr^uonss, illnm, cover, Ss. nett. 

D’ANVERS, N., Architecture 

and Sculpiure, now edit. os. 

EUmenfartj Art, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, new 
edit. 12s. and 10s. 6i. 

Painting, new eel. by F. 

Cnndall, Gs. 

DAUDET, Alphonse, Port 
Tarascen, by H. James, 7s. 6d. i 

• also Ss. and Ss.Gii. 

DAVIES, C.,Mor?cra Whist, 48. 

DAVIS, C. Th Manufacture of 

Leather, 52.s. (id. 

Manufacture of Paper, 28.s. 

Manvfactureof Bricks, 25s. 

Steam Boiler Incrustation, 

8s. Gd. 

G. B., International Law, 

lOs. 6d. 

DAWIDOWSKY, Glue, Gela- 

tine, Ytneers,-Cements, 12s. Gd. 

Day of my Life, by an Eton boy, 

new edit. 28, Gd. ; also Is. 

Days in Clorer, by the “ Ama- 

toiir Angler,” Is. j illnBt.,2s. 6d. 

DELLA EOBBIt\. See Great 

Artists. 

Denmark and Iceland. See 

Foreign Conntrias. . 

DENNETT, R. E., Seven Years 

ouiiony the Fjort, 7s. Gd. 

DERRY (B. of). See rreacliers. 

1 )E WINT. See Great Artists. 


DIGGLE, J. AY,, Bishop Fra- 
ser-’ s Lancashire Life, nerr edit. 
12s. 6d. ; popular ed. 3s. 6d. 

Sermons for Daily Life,5s. 

DIRUF, 0., Kissingen, 5s. and 
3s. Gd. 

DOBSON, Austin, Hogarth, 
with a bibliography, &o., of 
prints, ilInBt.24s.;l. paper Sl's.Gd.j 
new ed. 12s. Gd. * 

Sec also Great Artists, 

DOD, Peerage, Baronetage, ' 

and Knightage, for 1891, lOs. 6d. 

DODGE, Mrs., Hans BHnker. 

See Low’s Standard Books, 

Doing and Suffering ; memo- 
rials of E. and F. Bichersteth, new 
od., 2s. fid. 

DONKIN, J. G., Trooperr and 
Eedskini Canada police, 8s. 6d. 

DONNELLY, Ignatius, Atlcin* 
iis, iho Antediluma-n World, new 
edit. 12s. Gd. 

Ctesnr’s Colwmra, nutliorised 

edition, 3s. 6d. 

Doctor Huguet, 3s. Gd. 

Great Cryptogram, Bacon’s 

Cipher in the so-called Shak- 
spore Plays, 2 vols., 30s. 

Ragnarok .* the Age of 

Fire and Gravel, I2s.6d. 

DORE, -Gustave, Life and Ee- 
fiiint.'cesccs, by Blanche Boose- 
velt, fnlly illnst. 21s, 

DOS BASSOS, J. R., Law of 

Stoeibrohers and Exchanges, 35s. 

DOUGALL, J. D., Shooting 

Appliances, Practice, n. od. 7s. Gd. 

DOUGLAS, James, Homhay 
and Western India, 2 vols., 42s. 
nolt. 

DU CIIAILLU, Paul. See 

Low’s Standard Books. 

DUFFY, Sir C. G., Cmversoe- 

tions iviih CarhjlCt fi.'?. 
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DUNCKLEY (“Verax.”) See 
Prime Ministers* 

DUXDEEDALE, Georqb, 

Prairie and G^. 

Durer. See Great Artists. 
DYKES, J.Osw. See Preachers. 
EBERS, G., FerAspera, 2 vols., 

21*.; new ed.^2 rols., is. 

Echoes from the Heart, 3s. Qd, 
“EDEXjC.lI. SocFor. Countries. 
EDMONDS, C., Foetrij of the 
Anti-JacoUn, now edit. Ts. 6d. ; 
large paper, 219. 

EDWARDS, American Steam 
Emjineer, 12s. Gd. 

Modern Locomotive En- 
gines, 12*. Gd. 

Steam Engineer's Guide, 

• 129.6(2. 

H.S. SeeGreatMusioians. 

M. B., Bream of Millions, 

^'e., 1 *. 

See also Low’s Standard 

Novels.' 

EDWORDS. Camp Fires of a 

Naturalift, N. Xin. Mammals, 6s. 

EGGLESTON, G. Cabt, Jug- 
gernaui, 6s. • 

Egypt. See Foreign Countries. 
Elizabethan Songs, See Choice 
Editions. 

EMERSON, Dn. P. 11., English 

Idylls, new ed., 29. 

• ■ - Naturalistic Photography, 

new edit. Ss. 

Pictures of East Anglian 

Life; plates and vigucttcB, 103s.; 
large paper, I-IT.’. 

Son of the Fens, Gs. 

See also Low’s Is. Novels. 

■ and GOODALL, Life on 
the Korfolk Broads, plates, 1269. ; 
large paper, 210*. 

and GOODALL, Wild 


Life on a Tidal Water, copper 
plates, ord. edit. 25s. ; edit, de 
, luxe, -639. 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo, 
In Concord, a memoir by E. IV. 
Emerson, 7s. Gd. 

English Catalogue, 1863-71, 
42s.; 1872-80, 42s.; 1831-9, 

529 . Gd.; 1890-93, 5s. 

English Catalogue, Index vol. 
1837-56, 269.; 1856-76, 42s.; 

187-1-80, 18.S.; 1831-89, 31s. 6d. 
English Philosophers, edited by 
E. B. Ivan Muller, 3s. 6d. each. 
Bacon, by Fowler. 

Hamilton, by Monck. 

Hartley and James Mill, by Bower. 
Shaftesbury k Hutcheson ; Fowler. 
Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 
English Readers. See Low. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 

. See Low's Standard Books, 
E8LER, E. Ebktoul, The Way 
they Loved at Grimpat, Ss. 6d. 
ESMARCH, F., Handbook of 
Surgery, with 647 new illost. 21s, 
Essays on English Writers. 

• Bee Gentle Life Series. . 
EVANS, G. E., liepentance of 

Magdalene Despar, ^c., poems, 5s. 
S. & F., Upper Ten, a 

story. Is. 

W. E., Songs of the Birds, 

Analogies of Spiritual Life, Gs. 

EVELYN. See Low’s Stand. 

Books. 

John, Life of Mrs. Godol- 

phin, 7s. Gd. 

EVES, C. W., West Indies, 
n. ed. 73, Gd. ' 

FAGAN, -L., History of En- 
graving In England, illnat. from 
rtire prints, £25 nett. 
FAIRBAIEN, See Preachers. 
Faith and Criticism; Essays 
by Congregationalists, 6s. 
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Familiar Words. See Gentle 

Life Series. 

FAEINT, G. A., Through the 
Knlahari Desert, 21s. 
FAWCETT, Heir to Millions, 
6s. 

See also Rose Library. 

FAY", T., Three Germanys, 2 

Tola. S5.S. 

FEILDEN, H. St. J., Some 

Public Schools, 2s. Gel. 

— r-Mrs., My African Home, 

7s. 6d. 

FENR, G. Manvillb. Black 
Bar, illast. Gs. 

Fire Island, 6«. 

See also Low’s Stand. Bks. 

FFOEDE, B., Subaltern, Police- 
man, and the Little Qirl, Is. 

. Trotter, a Poona Mystery, 

Is. 

FIELDS, James T., Memoirs, 

12s. Sd. 

— Yesterdays with Authors, 

IGs. ; also 10s. 6cl. 

Figure Painters of Holland. 

See Great Artists. 

FINCK, Henry T., Pacific 
Coast Scenic Tour, fine pi. 10s. Gi. 
FISHER, G. P., Colonial Fra 

in America, Is. 6(1. 

FITZGERALD. See Foreign 

Countries. 

— Percy, Book Fancier, 5a. ; 
largo paper, 12s. Gd. 

FITZPATRICK, T., Autumn 

Cruise in the jEyean, lOs. 6d-. 

Transatlantic Holiday, 

10s. Rd. 

FLEMING, S., England and 

Canada, 6s. 

Fly Fishetfis Register of Date, 
Place, Time Occupied, Flies Ob- 
'served, wind, weather, ^'c., 4s. 

FOLKARD, R., Plant Lore, 

Le'jends and Lyrics, n. ed., 10s. 6d. 


Foreign Countries and British 

Colonies, dcscriptlTe handbooks 
edited by I". S. Pulling, 3s. 6J. 
Australia, by Fitzgerald. 
Austria-Hungary, by Kay. 
Denmark and Iceland, by E. C.Ottd. 
Egypt, by S. L. Poole. 

France, by Mias'Koberts. 

Germany, by S. Baring Gould. 
Greece, by L. Bergennt. 

Japan, by Mosaman. 

Pern, by Clements A. Markham. 
Anasia, by Morfill. , 

Spain, by Webster. 

Sweden and Norway, by Woods. ’ 
West Indies, by C.^. Eden. 
FOREMAN, J., Philippine 
Islands, 21s. 

FRA ANGELICO. See Great 

FRA BARTOLOMMEO, AL- 
BEATXN.BLLI, and ANDABA 
DEL SARTO. See Great Artists. 
FRANC, Maud Jeanne, 
rice Melton, 4s. 

Emily’s Choice, n. ed. 5s. 

Golden Gifts, is. 

Hall’s Vineyard, 4s. 

Into the Light, 4s. 

John's Wife, is. 

Little Merey ; for better, 

for worse, is. 

Marian, a Tali, n. ed. 5s. 

Master of Ralston, 4s. 

- Minnie's Mission, a Tem- 

perance Tale, 4s. 

— Ho longer a Child, is. 

Silken Cords, a Tale, 4s. 

Two Sides to Every Ques- 

tion, 4s, 

Vermont Vale, 5s. 

A plainer editson is issued at 2s. 6d. 
France. See Foreign Countries. 
Frank’s Ranche ; or, My Holi- 
day in the Bockies, n. ed. 5s. 
FRASER, Sir W. A., Hie et 
uMque, 3s. 6d, ; larcre paper, 2lls. 
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TREEMAN, J., Melbourne Life, 

lights and shado^vst 6s. 

French and English BiiiJiday 
Boolc;hy Kato D. Clark, 7a. CJ. 
French Readers. See Low. 
Fresh Woods and Pastures New, 
by the Am&teur Angler, 5s., 
Is. C(Z., Is. 

ERIEZE, Dupre, Florentine 

Scidptor, 7s. 6i!. 

EEISWELL. See Gentle Life. 
Froissart for Boijs. See Lanier. 
EROUDE, J, A. See Prime 
Ulinistoi's. 

Gainsboroufh and Constable. 

See Great Artists. • 
GARLAND, Hamlik, Prairie 
Folks, 6s. 

GASPAEIN, Sunny Fields and 

Shadtj TFooiU, 6s. 

GEFECKEN, British Empire, 

translated, 7s. 6(2. 

Gentle Life Series, edited by J. 

Haiu Friswell, sm. 8 to, 6s. per 
Tol.; calf extra, 10s. 6(2. ea.; inmo, 
23. 0(2., except when price is giren. 
Gentle Life. 

About in the World, 

Like unto Christ. 

Familiar Words, 6s. ; also 3s. G(Z. 
Montaigne’s Essays. 

Gentle Life, second series. 

Silent hour ; essays. 

Ilalf-length Portraits. 

Essays on English Writers. 
OtherPoople’sWinddws,C.i.&2s. 6(2. 
A Man’s Thoughts. 

Germany. See For. Countries. 
GESSI, Eomolo Pasha, Seven 

Years in the Soudan, 18s. 

GHIBERTI & DONATELLO. 

See Great Artists. 

GIBBS, W. A., Idylls of the 
•Queen, Is., 5s., & 3.s. ; Prelude, Is. 
GIBSON, W. II., Tlajpy IJunt- 

inj nnv . nds , 31s. G'2. 


GILES, E., Australia Twice 
Traversed, 1872-76, 2 vols. SOs. 
GILL, J. See Low’s Readers. 
GILLIAT. Sco Low’s Stand. 
Korels, 

Giotto, by Harry Quilter, illust. 

15s. 

See also Great Artists. 

GLADSTONE. See Prime 

Ministers. 

, GLAVE, E. J., Congoland, 

I Bin Years' Adventure, Is. 6(2. 
Goethe’s Faustus, in the original 
rhyme, by Alfred’ H". Huth, 5.'i. 

Prosa, by C. A. Buchheim 

(Low’s German Series), 3s. 6(2. 

GOLDSMITH, 0., She Stoops 

to Conquer, by Austin Dobson, 
illust. by E. A. Abbey, 81s. 

See also Choice Edition.?. 

GOOCH, Eansy C., Face to 
Face with the Mesicans, 16s. 

GOODMAN, *E. J., The Best 
Tour in JiorKav, now edit., 7s. 6(2. 
GOODYEAR,W. H., Grammar 
of the Lotus, Ornament and Bitii 
Worship, 63s. nett. 

GORDON, E. A., Clear Round, 
Story from other Countries, 7s. G'2. 
J, B. H’., Physical Treatise 

on Electricity and Maynetisni, 3rcl 
ed. 2 Tols. 42s, 

Electric Lighting, 18s. 

School Electricity, 5.;. 

Mrs. J. E. IT., Decorative 

Electricity, illust. 12s. ; n. ed. 6.-'. 
Eunice Anscombe, 7s. '0(2. 
GOT (E.) Comedie Frmigaise 
a Londres, 3s. 

GOULD, 8. B, See Foreign 

' Countries. 

Gounod, Life and Worhs, lOs.Cd. 
GOWER, Lord Ronald. See 
Great Arlijt.s. 
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GEAUSSI, Italian Dictionary, 

3s. 6i2. ; roaii, 5s. 

GRAY, T. Sc8 Choieo Eils. 
Great Artists, Illustrated Bio- 
graphies, 3s. C>d. per toI. except 
■where the price is giroii. 
liarbizon School, 2 toIs. j 1vo1.7s.6<I. 
Claude lo Lorrain. 

Correggio, 2s. 6d. 

Cox and Do Wint. 

George Cruikshank. 

Delia Ilobhia and Cellini, 29. Gd. 
Albrecht Diirer. 

Figaro Faiuters of llalland. By 
Lord Bonald Gower. 

Fra Angelico, Masaccio, &c. 

Frn Bartolommeo ; Lender Scott. 
Gainsborough .and Constnblo. 
Ghiberti and Donatello, by Leader 
Scott, 29. G'Z. 

Giotto, by n. Qniltor; ‘Ifo, 13s. 
Hogarth, by Austin Dobson. 

Hnns Holbein. 

Landscape Painters of Holland. 
Landseer, by P, G. Stephens.' 
Leonardoda Vinci, by J P. Eiohtor. 
Little irostora of Germany, by 
AV. B. Scott i del. de luxe, 10s. Od. 
Slantegna and Frnncia. 

Moissonicr, 2s, Gd, 

Michehangelo. 

Mulready. 

Hnrillo, by Fllcn E. Minor, 2s, Gd, 
Ovorbock, by J. B. Atkinson, 
llnphaol, by N. D’Anrers. 
Rembrandt, by J. W. Mollett. 
Reynolds, by F. S. Palling. 

Romney ond Lawrence, 2s. CJ. 
Rubens, by Uott. 

Tintoretto, by Oder. 

Titian, by Heath. 

Turner, by Monkhouso. 

Vandyck and Hals, by P. R. Head. 
Velasquez, by Edwin Stowe. 

Vernet cSs Dclarocho, 

AVattoau, by hlollett, 2s. Gd. 

IVilkio, by Mollett. 

Great Musicians, hingrayJiics, 
edited by F. HuoITorjSs. each:— 
Bacb, by I’uolo, 
lleethoTen. 


Gi-eat Musicians — continued. 

Cherubini, 

English Cburcli Composers 
Handol. 

Haydn. 

Mondelssohn. 

Mozart. 

Purcell. 

Rossini, £c,, by H; Sutherland Ed'> 
wards. 

Schubert. 

Schumann. 

Richard Wagner. 

Weber. 

Greece. Sec Foreign Couiitrios. 
GEIEB, German Dictionary, n. 
ed. 2 vols., finopaper, cloth, 219. 

GROHMAItN, Camps in the 

lloeiies, 129. 6d. 

GROVE.S. See Low’s Std. Bks. 
GROWOLL, A., Profession of 
Jlooltsellmg, pt. I., 9s. nett. 
GliLLTE. Instruction and 

Amusements of the Ulind, ill., 5s. 
GUIZOT, History of England, 
illlist. 3 vole, re-issue, 10s. Gd. oa, 
History of Franco, illiist. 

ro-iesiic, 6 vols. 10s, 6d. each. 

Abridged by G. Masson, Ijs. 

GUYOU, Madame, Life, Cs. 
HADLEY, J., Iiojna?t Law, 
. 7s. Gd. 

HALE, How to Tie Salmon- 

Flies, 12s. Gd. 

Half-length Portraits. See 

Gentle Life Series. 

HALFORD, F. M., Dry Fly- 

fishint), n. cd. 239. 

Floating Flies, 13s. &30i!. 

HALL, How to Lice Long, 2s. 
HALSEY, F. A., Slide Valce 
(dears, Ss. GJ. 

IIAMILTOR, Seo English 

Philosophers. 

E. Fly-Jtslnng for Salmon, 

69. ; large paper, IO9. Gd. 

llicerside Naturalkt, 1-ls. 
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HANDEL. See G. Musicians. 
HANDS, T;, Nttmeriedl Exer- 
cises in Oliemistry, 2s. 6i2. ; with- 
out ans. 2s. ; ans. sep. Sd. 
HaniyGuide to Dnj-jlij Fishing, 
by Cotsnrold Isya, uevr ed.. Is. 
Handy Guide Book to Japanese 
j Islands, 6s. 6d. 

HAEKUT. See Low’s Stand. 

NotoIb. 

IIAELAND, Marion, Tlonie 
Kitchen, Receipts, Ico., 5s. 
HAEEIS, W. B., Zand of an 
African Sultan, 10s. Gd. ; large 
paper, 31s. Gd. 

HAEEISON, MarYj Modern 

Cookery, 6s. 

Skilful Cook, 11 . ed. 5s. 

W., London Houses, Illust. 

6s. net ; n. edit., 2s. 6d. 

— ^ — Memor. Paris Houses, 6s. 
HAKTLEY and MILL. See 
English Philosophers. 
HATTON. Sec Low’s Standard 

NoTels. 

HAWEIS, Il.B., Broad Church, 

6s. 

Poets in the Pulpit, new 

edit. 6s. : also 3s. 6(2. 

— — Mis., Housekeeping, 2s. CrT. 

Beautiful Houses, n. ed. Is. 

HAYDN. See Great Musicians. 
HAZLITT. See Bayard Ser. 
HEAD, Percy E. See.Illus. 

Text Books and Great Artists. 

IIEAKN, L., Youma, Ss. 

HEATH, P. G., Fern World, 

col. plates, 12s. 6d., new edit. 6s. 

GEiiTiianE, Tell us Why, 

2s. Gd. 

HEGINBOTHAM, Stockport, 
I., II., 111., IV., V., 10s.6d. each. 
BELDMANN, B. See Low’s 
' Standard Books for Boys. 


HENTY, G. A. See Low’s 

Standard Books for Boys. 

Richmond, Awsfi'aitana, 5(1. 

HERRICK, R., Poetry Edited 
it/ Austin Dobson, illust. by £. A. 
Abbey, 42s. 

HERVEY, Gen., Records of 
Crime, Thuggre, ^'c., 2 vols., 30s. . 
IIICICS, C. S., Our Boys, and 
u'lint <0 ilo witk Them; Jfercliuiif 
Service, 5s. 

Yachts, Boats, and Canoes, 

Design and Construction, 10s. Gd. 

HILL, G. B.fFootsteps of John- 
son, 63s. ; edition do luxe, 147s. 
Katharine St., Gram- 

mar of Palmistry, nD^^ ed-., 1^. 

HINMAN, R,, Eclectic Physi- 
cal Geography, 6s, 

Hints on proving Wills tviihouf 
rrofessional Assistance, n. ed. Is. 
Historic Bindings in the Bod- 
leian Library, many plates, 
9ts. 6d., 84s., 52s. Gd. and 42s, 
HODDER, E., History of 
South Australia, 2 rols., 24s. 
HOEY, Mrs. Cashel. See 
Low's Standard Novels. 
HOFFER, Caoutchouc ^ Gutta 
Fercha, by \Y. T. Brannt,12s. 6d. 
HOGARTH; See Gr. Artists, 

and Pobson, Austin. 

HOLBEIN. See Great Artists. 
HOLDER, Charles F., Ivory 
King, 8s. 6d. ; new ed. 3s. 6(f. 

Living Lights, n. ed. 3s. 6t?. 

HOLM, Saxe, Hraxy Miller, 
See Low's Standard Series. 

HOLMAN, T., Life in the 

Navy, Is. 

Balt Yarns, new ed., Is. 

HOLMES, O.'VVbkdell, B^bra 
the Curfew, 5s. 

Over ike Tea Cups, 6s, 
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HOLMES,. 0. Wendell, Iron 
Ga'e, Poems, 6s. ‘ ' 

ZewiZeo/, holiday vol., 42s. 

— — Mechanism in Thought 

and Morals, Is. Sd. 

• I - Mortal Antijmthg, 8s. 6tZ., 

2s. and Is. 

Our Hundred Dags in 

Europe, neir edit. 6s. and 3s. 6d.] 
large paper, lS.s. 

■ Poetical Worlcs, new edit., 

2 Tola. 10s. 6d. 

WorliS, prose,' 10 vols. j 

poetry, 3 vola. ; 13 Tola. 84s. 
Limited large paper edit., 14 toIb. 
204s. nett.. 

See also Low’s Standard 

KoTcla and Kose Library. 

Homer, Iliad, translated hy A. 
Way, to). I., 9s. ; II,, 9s. ; Odys- 
sey, in English verse, 7s. 6d. 
Horace in Latin, with Smart’s 
iitersl translation , 2s. 6d. | traus- 
. lation only. Is. 6(Z. 

HOSMER, J., German Litera- 
ture, a short history, 7s. 6d. 

How and where to Fish in 
Ireland, by Hi- Began, 3s. 6d. 
HOWARD, BL.tKCHE W., Tong 
the Maid, 3s. 6d. 

See also Low’s Standard 

NoTels. 

HO WELLS, W.D. IMUcovered 
Country, 3s. 6d. and Is. 
HOWORTII, Sib H.II., Glacial 
Nightinare 4" the Flood, 2 role., 30.«. 
Mammoth and the Flood, 

. 18s. 

HUBERT. SeoMcn of Achievem. 
HUEFFER, E. See Great 

Kusioians. 

HUGHES, Hugh Pbice. See 
Preachers. 

HUME, Fergus, Creature of 
ike Night, Is. See also Low’s 
Standard Novels and Is. Novels. 


HUMFRET, Marian, Olstetrio 
Nursing, 3s. 6d. 

Humorous Art at the Naval 

Exhibition, Is. 

HUMPHREYS, Jennet, Some 
Little Britons in Brittany, 2s. 6d. 

HUHTIHGDOX-, The Squires 
N ieces, 2s. 6d. (Playtime Li brary .) 
HYDE, A Hundred Years bg 
Post, i nbilee Setrospect, Is. 
Hgmnal Companion to the 
Boole df Common Prayer, separata 
lists gratis. 

Iceland. See Foreign Countries. 
Illustrated Text-Books of Art- 
Education, edit. by E. J. Poyntcr, 
B.A., 5s. each. 

Architeetnre, Classic and Early 
Christian, by Smith and Slater. 
Architecture, Gotkio and Benais- 
sance, by 'P. Boger Smith, 
German, Flemish,' and Dutch 
Painting. 

Painting, Classic and Italian, by 
Head, <tc. 

Fainting, English and American. 
Sculpture, modern ; Leader Scott, 
Scnlptnre, by G. Bedford. 

Spanish and French artists ; Smith. 
Water Colour Painting, by Bed- 
grave. 

IMDERWICK, F. A., Inter- 

rcyiiwm, 10s. 6d. 

Prisoner of Tl'ni', 5it. 

King Edward and New 

Wittchelsea. 

Sidelights on the Stuarts, 

new edit. 7s, 6d, 

INGELOW, Jean. See Low’s 

Standard Nov'els. 

INGLIS, Eon. James, OMrJTeio 

Zealand Cousins, 6s. 

Spoil and Work on the 

Nepanl Frontier, 2ls. - 

Tent Life in Tiger Land, 

with coloured plates, ISs. 
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HIVING, W., Utile Brilahi, 

lOs. ChL and 65 . 

ff'brU, “ Geoffrey Cray- 
on.” edit. 27 Tols. IGl. 

JACKSON, John, 

ill Reialion to Iljigiene, 30. 

Neic SbjleY cfiical IVHtin;/ 

C'lp^/'Hoots, Series I. 1 — 13, 2d. 
and Id. each. 

Keio Coih Cci}‘jj-BooU, 

23 Nos. 2d. each. 

Shorthand of Arilkmeiir., 

Compaiiion to Arithtnotiea,!*. Cil. 

Thcori) and Practice of 
llawhvrUi)ig, with diagrams, 5s. 
JALKSON, Lowis, Ten Cen- 
turies of Enrojiean Pi'oijress, nesv 
cd., 5t. 

JAIitES, CRO.tKR, Law and 
Lawtjers, new edit. 7,i. fhi. 
JAIilES and JIOLE’S French 

Dictionary, 3s. Gd. cloth j roan, os. 
JAIIES, Gorman Dictionary, 
3s. (id. cloth ; ronu, 5s. 
JANVIER, A;tcc Treasure 
Jfrjiiso 7s. (5J., See also Lon’s 
Standard Hooks. 

Japan. See Eorcign Countries. 
Japanese Eoohs, nnteavahlo. 

1. Hat’s Plaint, by Little, 5s. 

2 Smith, Children’s Jiipan, 3.s. 6d. 
3. Brainhall, Hiponcse llhyincs, 5s. 
■t. Princess Splendor, fairy tale. 2s. 

JEFFERIES, Rich.stii), Anio- 

rylUs oS the Fair, 7s. Gd, 

See also Low’s Staii.I>ook.=. 

JERIISON, A. J. JI., Emin 

I’asha relief oxpcjlition, 2I». 

Stories told in an African 

Forest, 8..'. Gd. 

JOHNSTON, II.H.,7’/ie- Congo, 

from iis ilnuth to Bnloho, 21s. 

JOllNSTON-LAVIS, II. J., 

Se/v.tli Italian Volcanoes, ISs. 


JOHNSTONE, t>. L., Land of 
the Mount lin Kingdom, now edit. 
3s. Gd. and 2.s, Gd. 

JOINVILLE. See Bayard Scr. 

JULIEN, F., Conversational 

French Ileader, 2s. GtZ. 

Englirli Student's French 

Examine', 2s. 

First Lessons in Conversa- 

tional French Grammar, n. ed. Is. 

French at Home and at 

School, Book' I. accidence, 2s. ; 
key, 3s. 

Petites Lefons de Conver- 

sation ct do Grammairc, n. cd. 3.*. 

Petites Lefoiis, with 

phrases, 3s. Gd. 

Phrases of Daily Use, 

Bcparntely, Gd. 

KARR, II. W. Betob,- S/ iorcs 

and Alps of Alaska, 16s. 

KAY. See Foreign •Countries. 
Keene (C.), Life, 'by Layard, 
2i.s.j l.p., 63s. nett; n. ed., 12s. Cd. 
KENNEDY, E. B., Blades and 
Bushrangers, new edit. 5s,, 3s. Gd. 
and 2s. Gd. 

KERSHAW, S. W., Protest- 
ants from France in tJieir English 
Home, 6s. 

K/iedives and Pashas, 7s. Gd. 

KILNER, E. A., Four Welsh 

Counties, 5s. 

King and Commons. See Cavalier 

in Bayard Series. 

KINGSLEY, R, G., Children. 

of Westminster Alley, 5s. 
KING.STON. See Low’s 
Standard Books.' 

KIPLING, EuDV’.tRD, Sohliors 

Three, ,fc., stories, Is. 

Btory of the Gadsbys, new 

edit. Is. 
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KIPLING, HuDYAiin, hi Black 

and Whiter tj’c., stories, la.. 

IVee Willie Winhie, tj'c., 

Etorics, Is. 

Under the Deodars, ^-e., 

■ Btorios, Is. 

Phantom Eicluhaw, ^-e., 

■ Etoi'ics, Is. 

The six collections of stories 
.may also be bad in 2 rols. 3s. SI. 
eaob, in clotli. 

Stones, Library Eilition, 

2 vols. 6s. each. 

KIRKALDY, W. G., Dadd 

Kirlrahly's iJeclianical Testing, Sis. 

KNIGHT, E. F., Cniiee of the 
falcon, 7s. Gii. ; new edit. 3s. Gd. 
KNOX, T. W., Bon Travellers 
with H. M. Stanley, new edit. 5s. 

John Boyd's Adventures, Qs. 

KUNHARDT, C. P., Small 

I'acMs, now edit. 50s. 

Steam Yachts, 1G.<. 

-K.YtO'^G, English Phrases, 21.!. 
LABILLIEEE, Federal Bri- 

fain, 6a. 

LALANifE, EttMng, V2s, M. 
LAMB, ,0ha3.. Essays of Elia, 
with designs by C. 0. Murray, Gs. 
Landscape Painters of Holland. 

See Great Artists. 

LAND.SEEK. See Great Artists. 
LANIER, S., Boy's Froissart, 
7s. Gd. ; King Arthur, 7s. 6il.; 
Percy, 7s. Gel. 

LANSDKLL, Henry, Through 
Siberia, 2 vols., SOs. See also 
Low’s Standard Library. 

Bussian Central Ada, 

2 vols. 42s. 

— Throufjh Central Asia, 12s. 

I — Chinese Central Asia, 2 
vols., fully illnstrated, 36s. 
LARDEN, W., School Course on 
Heat, 5tli ed. , outiroly revised, is. 


LAURIE, A. See Low’s Stand.. 

Dookfl. 

LAIVIIENCE, SERGE.tNT, Auto- 

linfjraidiyf Gs. 

LAWRENCE. See Romney 
in GreSit Artises. 

LAYARD, Mbs., West Indies, 

2a. GcZ. 

G.S., His Golf Madness, \s, 

Sec also Keene. 

LEA, 11. C., Inquisition in the 
Middle Ayes, 3 vuls., 42s. 
LEAKED, A., Morocco, n. ed. 

10s. 

LEFFINGWELL, W. B., 

ShooHng, 18s. 

Wild Fowl Shooting, 

• lOj. 6il. 

LEFEOY, W., Dean of Nor- 
wicn. See Proaohers of the Ago. 
Leo XIII. Life, 18«. 

Leonardo da Vinci. See Great 
Artist.. 

Literary Works, by J. P. 

Bichter, 2 vols. 232s, 

LIEBEK, Telegraphic Cipher, 
42s, nett. 

Like unto Christ. See Gentle 
Life Series, 

Lincoln, Abraham, true story of 
n great life, 2 vols., 12s. 

LITTLE, Arch. J., Yang-tse 
Gorges, n. ed., 10s. 6d. 

See also Japaiieso Boolcs. 

LITTLE, AY. J.' KNOX-. Seo 

Preachers of the Age. 

Little Masters of Germany. See 
Groat Artists. 

LONG, James, Farmer’s Hand- 

booh, is. 64, 

LONGFELLOAA^, Maidenhood, 
with coloured plates, 2s. 64. ; 
gilt edges, 3.'. Gd. 

Nuremberg, photogravure 

illuslrati'ins, 31s. Ctf. 
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LONGFELLOW, Sm/j of Hia- 

watha, illust., 21s. 

LOOMIS, E., Astronomy, n. ed. 

8s. Gd. 

LOED, Mns. EnEwisy, Tales 
jfom Westminster Ahheyt 2s. 6d, ; 
new edition, Is. 

LOENE, Mabquis of, Ganwla 
and Scoilandf 7s. Gd, 

Sco also Prime Minister-s. 

Louis, St. See Ba 3 ’ar(l Series. 

Low’s French Readers, edit, by 
c; F. Clifton, I. 3J., II. 3it., III. 
6(1. 

German Series. .See 

Goethe, Maiaaner, Sandara, and 
Schiller, 

London Charities, annu- 

ally, Is. Gd. j sowed, Is. 

inustratedGerm.Primer,ls. 

Infant Primers, 1. Ulus. 

3(1. j II. illns. Gd. 

Puclret Enrjjclopced ia, 

jMates, 3s. Gd . ; roan, 4s. Gd. 

iiemfew. Edited by John 

Gill, I., 9d. ; II., lOJ. i III., Is. ; 
IV., Is. 3d.j V., Is. Id.; VI, 
Is. Gd. 

Loiv’s Stand. Library of Travel 

(unless prioe is stated), toI. 7s.6d. 

Ashe (R. P.) Two Kings of Uganda, 
3s. Gd. ; also Gs. 

Butler, Groat Lone Land ; also 
3s. Gd, 

Wild North Land. 

Knight, Cruise of the Falcon, also 
3s, Gd. 

Lanadell (IT). Tlirough Siberia, 
unabridaod, 10s. Gd, 


Low’s Stand. Libr. — continued. 

Marshall (W.) Through America. 

Schw(^infLirth*s Heart of Africa, 
2 ToIa. 3s. Gd. each. 

Spry (W. J. J., R.N.), Challenger 
ernise. 

Stanley (IT. M.) Coomassie, 3s. Gd. 

llovr I Fonnd Liringstone; 

also 3s. Gd. 

Through the Dark Conli- 

nont, 1 rol. illust., 12s. Gd. ; also 
3s. Gd. 

Thomson, Through Masai Land. 

Low’s Standard Novels, Library 

Edition (except whore price i.a' 
stated), or. 8ro., Gs.; also popular 
edition, small post 870, 2s.Cd. ; 
paper bds. 2s. 

Baker, John Weataoott. 

Mai'k Tillotaon. 

Black (William) Adyeutures in 
Thule. 

The Beantifnl Wretch. 

— Daughter of Hcth. 

Donald Ross. 

Green Fastni-es & Piccadilly. 

In Far Lochaber. 

In Silk Attire. 

J.ndith Shakespeare, 

Kilmeny. 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 

Maclcod of Dare. 

Madcap Violet. 

Maid of Killeeua. 

— — New Prince Fortnnatus. 

Tbo Penance of John Logan. 

Princess of Thnle. 

Sabina Zembra. 

Shandon Bells. 

Stand Fast, Craig Royston ! 

Strange Adrentures of a 

House Boat. 

Strange Adventures of a 

Phaeton. 

Sunrise. 

Three Fe.athers. 

White Heather, 

White Wings. 

IVise Women of Invernees. 

WolfoTiberg. 

Ydhinile 
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Loic’s Stand. Novels — continued. 

Blackmore (R. S.) Alice Lorraiuo. 

Ohristowell. 

Clara Vanghan. 

' Cradock Noivoll. 

Ciipps the Carrier. 

Ereina, or 3 I 7 Father’s Sin, 

Rit and Kilty. 

Lorna Uoone. 

Mary Anerley. 

Springhaven, 

Tommy Upmore. 

Bremont, Gentleman Bigger. 
Brown (Robert) Jack Abbott’s 
Log. 

Bynner, Agnes Serriage, 

Begnm’e Daughter. 

Cable (G. \V.) Bonaventnre, 5i, 
Coleridge (C. R.) English Squire. 
Craddock, Despot of Broomsodgo. 
Croker (Kre. B. 31.) Some One 
Else. 

CumberlaiW (Stuart) Vasty Deep. 
DeLeon, Under the Stars & Crescent. 
Edwards (3Iisa Betham) Half-way. 
Eggleston, J aggernaut. 

Emerson (P, U ), Son of the Fens. 
French Heiress in her own Chateau. 
Uilliat, Story of the Dragounades. 
Uarkut, The Conspirator. 

H.itton, Old House at Sandwich. 

’Three Hecruits. 

Hoey (3Irs. Cashel) Golden Sorrow. 

Out of Court. 

Stern Chase. 

Holmes (O. W.), Guardian Angel. 

Over the 'Teacups. 

Howard (Blanche W.) Open Door. 
Hume (Fergus), Ferer of Life, 
Ingolow (Joan) Don John. 

John Jerome, 5<. 

Sarah de Berenger. 

Lathrop, Newport, 5s. 

Uacalpine, A Man’s Conscience. 
Mao Donald (Goo.) Adda Cathcart. 

Guild Court. 

Mary Marston. 

Orts. 

■ Stephen Archer, &o. 

The Vicar’s Daughter. 

■ AVeighod and Wanting. 

Macmastcr, Our Pleasant Vices. 


Loie'e Stand. Novels — contiiiuei}. 
Martin, Eren Mine Own Familiar 
Friend. 

Mnsgrare (Mrs.) Miriam, 

Oliphant, Innocent. 

Osborn, Spell of Ashtaroth, 6s. 
Prince MaskilofT. 

Riddell (3Irs.) Alaric Spenceley. 

Daisies and Buttercups. 

Senior Partner. 

Struggle for Fame. 

Russell (W. Clark) Betwixt the 
Forelands. 

The Emigrant Ship. 

Froson Pirate. 

Jack’s Courtship. 

John Holdsworth, 

The Lady Maud. 

'Ihe Liitle Loo. 

Sirs. Dines’ Jewels, 2s. Sd, 

and 2s. only. 

3fy Watch Below. 

The Ocean Free Lanoe. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 

The Sea Queen. 

A Strange Voyage. 

Wreck of the GrosvenoT, 

Ryce, Rector of Amesty. 

Steuart, Kilgroom. 

Stockton (F. R.) Ardis Clarerden. 

Bee-man of Orn, 5s. 

Dusantes and Mrs. Leeks and 

Sirs. Aleshine, 1 vol. 

Hundredth Man. 

The late Mrs. Null. 

Stoker (Bram) Snake’s Pass. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Dred. 

Old Town Folk. 

Poganuo People. 

Thomas, House on the Scar. 
Thomson (Joseph) Uln. 

Tourgee, Murrale Eastman. 

Tytler (S.) Duchess Frances. 

Vane, From the Dead. 

Polish Conspiracy. 

Walford (Mrs.), Her Great Idea. 
Warner, Little J ourney in theWorld. 
Wilcox, Senora Villena. 

AVoolson [Constance F.) Anne. 

East Angels. 

For the Major, 5s 

.: Jupiter Lights, 
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Low’s Shilling Novels. 

lidwardii, Pream of Millions. 
Etnersou, East Coast Yarns. 

Signor Lippo. 

Evans, Upper Ten. 

Ecrde, Subaltern, &c. 

Trotter : a Poona Mystery. 

Hewitt, Oriel PenhahVou. 

Holman, Life in the Navy. 

Salt Yarns. 

Hume (F.), Greutura of the Night. 

Chinese Jar. 

Ignotna ; Visitors’ Book. 

Layard, His Golf Madness. 

Married by Prory. 

Buz, Boughing it after Gold. 

Through the Mill. 

Vane, Lypn's Court Mystery. 
Vesper, Bobby, a Story. 

Low’s Standard Boohs for Boys, 
with nnmorons illustrations, 
2s. 6d. each ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Ainslie, Priceless Orchid. 

Biait (Lucien) Young Naturalist. 

My Hambies in the New World. 

Boasseiiard, Crusocs of Guiana. 

— Gold Seekei-8. a seqnel. 

Butler (Col. Sir Wui.) Hod Cloud. 
Gahun (Leon) Captain Mago, 

Blue Banner. 

Celiero, Exploits of the Doctor. 
Chaillu (Paul) Equator Wild Life. 
C olliugwood,Under the Meteor Flag 

Voyage of che Aurora. 

CozzenB(S.W.) MarTellous Country. 
Dodge (Mrs.) Hans Brinkcr. 

Dn Chaillu (Paul) Gorilla Country. 
Erckmann-Cbatnan,BraB.Bantzan. 
Evelyn, Inca Queen. 
Fenn(G.Manville) Offtotho Wilds. 

Silver Canon. 

Groves (Percy ) Charmonth Grange. 
Heldmanu (B.) Leandir Mu'.iuy. 
Ilenty (G. A.) Cornet of Horae. 

— Jack Archer. 

Winning his Spurs. 

Hyne, Sandy Carmichael. 

Janvier, Aztec Treasure House. 
Jefferies (liichard) Bevis, Story of 
a Boy. 


Loto's Stand. Books for Boys — 

continued. 

Johnstone, Mountain Hingdom. 
Kennedy, Blacks and Bnshiangors. 
Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton, 

Captain Slugford. 

.- Dick Cheveloy. 

Heir of Kilfmnan. 

Snovyshoes. 

Two Supercargoes. 

With Axe and Pi.idc. 

Laurie (A.) Axel Ebersen. 

-r — Conquest of the Moon. 

New York to Brest. 

Secret of the Magian. 

MacGregor (John) Roh Roy Canoe. 

Rob Roy in the Baltic. 

Yawl Roh Roy. 

Maclean, Maid of the Golden Age. 
Malan (A. N.) Cobbler of Corni* 
kerauinm. • 

Mennier, Great Hunting Grounds. 
Muller, Noble Words and Deeds. 
Norway (G.) How Martin Drake 
found his Father. 

Perelaer, The Three Deserters. 
Heed (Talbot Baines) Boger Inglc- 
ton. Minor. 

Sir Ludar. 

Rcid(Mayn6) Strange Adventures. 
Honsselet (Louis) Drummer-boy. 

King of the Tigers. 

Serpent Charmer. ^ 

Son of the Constable. 

Russell (W. Clark) Frozen Pirate. 
•Stanley, My Kalulu. 

Trogance, Louis, in Nejv Guinea. 
Verne, Adrift in the PaciBc. 

Purchase of the North Polo. 

Winder (F. H.) Lost'in Africa. 

Low’s Standard Scries of Books 

bj popular -n'rltcrB, cloth gilt, 
2;. ; gilt edges, 2is. Gd, each. 

Alcolt fL. H.) A Kose in Blonm. 

An Old-Kashioned Girl* 

■ Aunt Jo’b Scrap Bug. 

Eight CousiiiB, illudt* 

■ Jack and Jill. 

— Jimmy’s Ciuiso. 
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Lmo's Stand. Series of Books — 

continuc'l. 

Alcott (L. M.) Little Men. 

Little 'Women & L.\Vo.Wecl(lcd 

Luln’a Library, illnat. 

llecollections of Cliildhood. 

Shawl Strat)B. 

Silver Ktehers. 

Spinning-Wheel Stories. 

Under the Lilacs, illust. 

Work and Beginning Again, ill. 

Aldon (W. L.) Jimmy Brown, illust. 

Trying to Find Europe. 

Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, 2s. 

De Witt (Madamo) An Only Sister. 
Frano (Maud J.), Stories, 2s. Gd. 

edition, see page 9. 

Holm (Saxe) Draiy Milter’s Dowry. 
Bobinaon (Phil) Indian Garden. 

Under the Punkah. 

Eoe (B. P.) Nature’s Serial Story. 
Saintine, Ficciola. 

Samuels, Porecaatle to Cabin, illnat. 
Sandeau (Jnles) Seagull Bock. 
Stowe (Mrs.) Dred. 

-> — Ghost in the Mill, &o. 

My Wife and I. 

■ We and our Neighbours. 

Tooley (Mrs.) Harriot B. Stowe. 
Warner, In the Wildoriieae. 

My Summer in a Garden. 

Whitney (Mrs.) Leslie Goldthwaite. 

Faith Gartnoy’s Girlhood. 

The Gayworthys. 

Hitherto. 

Beal Folks. 

We Girls. 

The Other Girls : a Sequel. 

A new Ulvstrated list of hool-s 
for hoys and girls, with portraits 
of celebrated authors, sent .post 
free on application. 

LOWELL, J, R., Amone; my 
Hooks, I. and II., 7s. Gd. each. 
Vision of Sir lauvfdl, 

' illiiB. 63.9. 

LUMMLS, C. F., Tramp, Ohio 

io Ctth/or?iia, 6s, 

Land of Puco Tiempo 

(Now Mexico), lOs. Gel., illust. 


MAGDO.XALD, Jf., Oceania, Gs. 

Geobqe. See Low’s Stand. 

NoTela, 

Sm John A., Life, 16s. 

MACGOUN, Commercial Cal'- 

respondence, Ss, 

MACGREGOR, J.,Roh Roy in 

the Baltic, n. ed*. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6(1. 

Roh Roy Canoe, new edit., 

8s. Gd. and 2s. Gd. 

Yawl Rob Roy, new edit., 

3s. Cd. and 2s. Gd. 

MACKENNA, Brave lien in 

Action, 10s. Gd. 

MACKENZIE, Sm Morell, 

Fatal Illness of Frederick the 
Kohle, 2s. Gd. 

Essays, 7s.'6d. 

MACKINNON and SHAD- 
BOLT, S. African Campaign, 60s. 
MACLAREN,A. See Preachers. 
MACLEAN, H. E. See Low’s 
Standard Books. 

MACMASTER. See Low’s 

Standard Novels. 

MACMULLEN, John Mer- 
CKB, History of Canada, 3rd ed., 2 
vole., 25s. 

MACMURDO, E., History of 
Portugal, 21s. ; 11.21s.; III. 21s. 
MAEL, Pierre, Under the Sea 
to the North Pole, 5s. 

MAHAN, Capt. A. T., Admiral 

Farragut, 6s. 

In/liience of Sea Power 

on the French Revolution, 2 vols. 
(British naval history), 30s. 
Sea Power in History, 18s. 

MAIN, Mrs., My Home in the 
Alp’, 3s. (id. 

See also Burnahy, Mrs. 

MALAN. SeeLow’sStand.Books 
C. F. DE M., Eric o,nd 

Vonuh’s Cruise, 5s. 
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Manbliester Library, Reprints 
of Classics at Dett prices, per 
Tol., 6d,i sevred, 3d. 

List on application. 

Man’s Thoughts. See Gentle 

Life Series. 

MAJfLEY, Notes on Fish and 

FislUncf. 6s. 

MANTEGNA and FEANCIA. 

See Great Artists. 

MARBURY, Facourile Flies, 
Tvithcolouredplates,iS;c.,24s.nett. 
MARCH, E. A., Comparative 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 123. 

Anglo-Saxon Reader, 7s. erf. 

MARKHAM. Adm., Natal 

Career during the old war. Us. 

Clbmests R., Pei-u. Sec 

I’or. Countries. 

TFar Between Pent and 

CliiU, 10s. 6rf. 

MARSH, A. E. W., Holiday 

in Madeira, 5s. 

MARSH, G. P., Lectures on 

the English Language, 18s. 

Origin and Shtory of the 

E^ialish Language, 18s. 

MARSHALL, W. G., Through 
America, new edit. Is. 6rf. 
MARSTON, E., How Stanley 
wrote “ In Darkest A}rica,’‘ Is. 

See also Amateur Angler, 

Frank’s Banche, and Fresh 
Woods. 

MARSTON, ‘Westland, Emi- 
nent Seeent Actors, n. ed., 6s. 
MARTIN, J. ■\V., Float Fish- 
ing and Spinning, new edit. 2s. 
MATHESON, Annie; Love’s 

Music, and other lyrics, 3s. 6rf. 

MATTHEWS, J. W., Inewadi 

■ Tonit, Twenty Years in S. Africa, 
14s. 

JIAUCIILINE, Rodert, Mine 

Foreman's Handbook, 21s. 

MAURY, JI. F., Life, 12s. Gd. 


MAURY, M. F., Physical Geo- 

graphy and Meteorology of the 
Sea, new ed. 6s. 

MEISSNER, A. L., Children’s 
Oton German Book (Low's Series), 
Is. 6rf. 

Pirsi German Reader 

(Low’s Series), Is. 6rf. 

Second German Reader 

(Low’s Series), Is. 6rf. 
MEISSONIER. See Great 
Artists. 

MELBOURNE, Lord. See 
Primd Ministers. 

MELIO, G. L., Swedish Brill, 

Is. 6d. 

Member for Wrottenhorough, 

3s. 6d. 

Men of Achievement, 8s. 6d. each, 

Noah Brooks, Statesmen. 

Gen. A. W. Greeley, Explorers. ' 
Philip 6. Hubert, Inventors. 

Vf, 0. Stoddard, Men of Business. 
MENDELSSOHN. Family, 
1739>1817, Letters and Journals, 
new edit., 2 vols., 30s. 

See also Great Musicians. 

MERIWETHER, Lee, Medi- 

. ierranean, new ed. , 6s. 

MERRIFIELD, J., Nautical 

Astronomy, 7s. 6rf. 

MESNEY, W., Tungking,Ss. 6d. 
Metal Workers’ Recipes and 
Processes, by W. T. Brannt, 12s.6t{. 

MEUNIER, V. See Low’s 

Standard Books. 

Michelangelo. See Great Artists. 
MIJATOVICH, 0., Constan- 
tine, 7s. 6rf. 

MILL, James. See English 
Fbiloaophers. 

MILLS, J., Alternative Chem- 
istry, answers to tlie ordinary 
coarse, Is. 

AUeg-native Elementary 

Chemistry, Is. Grf. ; answers, Is, ■ 
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MILLS, J., Chemistri/ for 

students, 3$. 6d. 

MILNE, J., AXD BURTON, 

Volcanoes of Japan, oollotjpefi by 
Ogawa, part i., 21^. nett. 

MILTON’S Allegro. See 

Cboicp Editions. 

MITCHELL, D.G.(Ik. Marvel) 

English Lands, Letters and Kings, 
2 rols. 65. eaoh. 

WritinffS, new edit, per 

vol. Ss. 

MITFOED, J., Letters, 3s. &d. 
— MiS8,0«rF47Zoi7e, illus. 5s. 
MODY, Mns., German Literor 
iure, outlines, Is. 

MOFFATT, W., Land’ and 

Worh, 5«. 

MOINET. See Preachers. 
MOLLETT. See Great Artists. 
MOLONEY, J. A., With Cap- 
tain Stairs to Katanga, 8f. 6(2. 
MONKHOUSE. SeeG. Artists. 
Montaigne's Essays, revised by 
J. Hain Friswcll, 2s. 6(2. 
MONTBARD (G.), Among the 
Moors, illust., 16s. ; od. do Lute, 
63s. 

MOORE, J.M., New ZecdaiuTfor 

Emigrant, Invalid, and Tourist, 5s. 

MORLEY, Henbt, English 

Literature in the Reign of V ictoria, 
2s. Gd. 

Fine Centuries of English 

Literature, 2s. 

MORSE, E. S.fJapan^e Homes, 
new edit. 10s. Gd. 

MORTEN, II., Hos 2 '.il Life, 1 s, 

& GETHEN, lades of the 

Children's Ward, Ss. 6(2. 

MORTIMER, J., Chess Player's 

Pockct-liook, new edit. Is. 

MOSS, F. J., Great South Sea, 

^tolls and Islands, 8s. 6(2. 


MOTTI, PiETBo, Elementary 
Russian Grammar, 2s. 6(2. 

Russian Conversation 

Grammar,^5e. j Key, 25. 

MOULE, H.C.G. SeePreachers: 
MOXLY, West India Sanor 
toriurn ; Barbados, 3s. 6(21 

MOXON,W., niocereus Senilis, 
3s. 6(2. 

MOZART. See Gr. Musicians. 

MULLER, E. See Low’s Stand- 
ard Sooks. 

MULLIN, J. P., Moulding and 
Pattern Making, 12s. 6(2. 
MULREADY. See Gt. Artists. 

MURDOCH, Ayame San, a Ja- 
panese Bomance, with photos, 
reproduced by Ogawa, 30s. nett. 

MURILLO. See Great Artists. 
MURPHY, Beyond the Ice, 
from Ferleigh’s Diary, Ss. 6i/. 
MUSGRAVE, Mrs, See Low’s 
Standard Kovels. 

3Iy ComfoHer, ^'c., Religious 
Poems, 2s. Gd. 

Napoleon I. See Bayard Scries. 

NELSON, WoLFRED, Panama, 

the Canal, &e., Gs. 

Nelson' sWords andDeeds, 3s. Gd, 
KBTHERCOTE, Pytchley 

Hunt, 8s. 6(2. 

N'eic Zealand, chromos, by Bar- 
rand, text by Travers, 168r, 
NICHOLS, W. L., Quantochs, 
5s. I large paper, 10s. 6(2. 
Nineteenth Century, a Monthly 
Beview, 2s. 6(2. per No. 
NISBET, Hume, Life and- 

nature Studies, illustrated, 6s. 
NIVEN, E., A nghr’s Lexicon, G.s. 
NORMAN, C. B., Corsairs of 

Prance, ISs, 
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NOllMAN, J. II., Mmdury 

Systems of the Woe-Ul, 10s. b‘il. 

■ ■ Ready Eerlvner of Foreign 
and Colonial Exchanyest ?s. Gtl* 

KORIVAY, 50 photogravures 
by Panl Lange, test by E. J. 
Goodman, 52s. Gd. 

SrOTTAGE, C. G., In Search 
of a Climate, illnac. 2i5s. 

Nuggets of the Goufih, 3s. 

O’IjRIEN, Fifty Years of Con- 
cession to Ireland, vol. i. IGs. ; 
vol. ii. IGs. 

OGAIVA, Ofien-AIr TAfe in 

Jnynii, 15.^. nett j Out of doors Life 
in Japan, 12s. nett, 

OGDEN, J., Flyiying, 2s. M. 
Ohricaldev’s Ten Years’ Cap- 
tirity ; ilahdi’s Camp, navr od., Gs. 
Orient Line Guide, iieiv edit. 

by W. J. Loftie, 2i. 6d. 
ORTOLI, Evening Tales, clone 
into English by J. C, Harris, 6s. 

ORVIS, C. E., Fly Fishing, 

with colourod plates, 12s. Gd. 
OSBORN, H, S., Frospecior’s 
Guide, 8s. Gd. 

Other Peoples Windotys. See 
Gentle Life Scries. 

OTTE, Denmartc and Iceland. 

See Foreign Countries. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, 5s. 

Out of Doors Life in Japtan, 
Barton’s photos., from painiings 
by Ogawa, 12s. net. 

Out of School at Eton, 2s. Cd. 
OVERBECK. Sec Great Artists. 
OWEN, Marine Insurance, 1.5#. 
flxford Bays, by anM.A., 2#. Or?. 
PAGE, T. N., Marse Chan, 

illnst. 6.S. 

Mch Lady, a Story of Old 

Virginian Life, Gs. 


PALGRAVE, R. E. D, Chair- 
man’s llandbooTi, lOtli edit. 2,s. 

Oliver Cromwell, 10#. Grf. 

PALLISER, Mna. Burt, China 
Collector’s Companion, 5s. 

History of Lace, n. cJ. 21.'!. 

PANTON, f/oiriw of Taste, 2s. Gd. 
PARKE, Emin Pasha- Relief 
Expedition, 21s., new od. 

T. Yl., Healtliin Africa, 5.<!. 

PARKER, E. H., Chinese Ac- 

count of the Opium liar, Ts. CtZ. 

PARKS, Leighton, B 'inning 
of the Soil, ^'c., sermons, 8s. Gd. 
Parliamentary Pictures and 
Versonalities (from the Graphic), 
illnst., i"’.;. ; ed. do Inxo, 21.^ nett. 

PARSONS, J., Principles of 

I'artmrship, 31s. Gd. 

T. P., Marine Insurance 

and General Averaye, 2 vole. 63s. 
PEACH, Anjialo of Swainstcicle, 
near Bath, I0.». Gd. 

Peel. See Piiuio Ministers. 
PELLESCHI, G., Gran Chaco 

of the Arycnline Rcpnllic, 8s. Gd. 
PEMBERTON, G.,Tyrol,\s.id. 
PENNELL, Fishing Tackle, 2s, 

Sporting Fish, 15s. & 30#. 

Penny Postage Jubilee, Is. 
Peru- .See Foreign Countrie.s. 
PHELPS, E. S., Struggle for 

ImmoTtalitijf 5?. 

SamdkIj, Life, by W. !M. 

Phelps & Forbes-Robertson, 12s. 
PHTLCEICK, . E. A., and 
WESTOBT, Post Olid Telegraph 
Stamps, lO.s. Rd. 

PHILLIP! I RE, C. Ilf., Italian 

LiUratv.ri, lew. edit. 3s.' Gd. 

See also Gt. Atti.sts, Fra Ah. 

PHILLIPS, L. P., Dictionary 

of Biographical Reference, n.e.’ios, 

^ W., Law of Insurance, 2 

▼ol* 73'' Cy'l 
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PHILPOT, H. J., Diaheiet, us. 
—— 1/iet Tahles, Is. each. 
Playtime Library, 2s, Cd. each. 
Charles, Where is Fairy Land ? 
'Humphreys, Little Britons. 
Huntingdon, Squire's Nieces. 
Pleasant Ilistunj of Reynard the 
Fun), trans. hy T. Boacoe, illna. 
7s. 6d. 

PLUNKETT (solid geometry) 

Ortlingraphic Projcclioii, 2s. 6ti. 

POE, by E. C. Stedmaii, 3s. Gd. 

Raven, ill. by G. Dore, 63s. 

Poems of the Inner Life, 5s. 
Poetry of Nature. See Choice 
Hditions. 

Poetry of the Anti- Jacobin, 7s. Gd. 

1 rge paper, 21s. 

POECHER, A., Juvenile 

French Plays, with Notes, l.i. 
PORTER, Noah, 3/emoir,Ss.Gd. j 
Portraits of Racehorses, 4 vols, j 
• 12Gs. 

POSSELT, Structure of Fibres, 

Yams and Fairies, GSs. 

Te.r,tile Desiyn, illust. 28s. 

POINTER. See Illustrated 

Text Books. 

Preachers of the Age, 3s. 6d. ea. 
Living Theology, by His Grace the 
.Arohbishop of Canterbury. 

The Conquering Christ, by llev. A. 
Haclareu. 

Verlum Crucis, by the Bisliop of 
Derry. 

Ethical Christianity, by lIngU P. 
Hughes. 

Knowledge of God, by the Bishop 
of Wakefield. 

Light and Pence, by H. 11. ItoynuUls. 
Journey of Life, by W. J. Kuox- 
Little. 

Messages to the Multitude, by 
0. If. Spurgeon. 

Christ is All, by IT. C. G. Moulo.M.A. 
Plain Words on Great Themes, by 
J. 0. Dykes. 


Prewdiers of the Age — cord. 
Children of God, by E. A. Stuart. 
Christ in the Centuries, by A. M. 
Fairbairu. 

Agoaict Christi, by Dr. Lefroy. 

The- Transfigured Sackcloth, by W. 
L. Watkinson. 

The Gospel of Work, by the Bishop 
of Winchester. 

Vision and Duty, by 0. A. Berry. 
The Burning Bnah; Sermous, by 
the Bishop of Ripon. 

Good Cheer of Je.su3 Christ, by C. 
Moinot, M.A. 

A Cup of Cold Water, by J. Morlais 
Jones. 

The Religion of the Son of Man, by 
B. J. Gough, M.A. 

PRICE, Artftc Ocean to Yellow 
Sea, illust., new cd., 7s. 6d. 
Prime Ministers, a series oi 
political biographies, edited by 
Stuart J. BoitI, 3s. fid. each. 

Earl of Beaconsfield, by J. Anthony 
I'roade. 

Viscount Melbourne, 'by Henry 
Duncklcy (" IVrja’*). 

Sir Robert Feel, by Justin 
McCarthy, 

Viscount Palmerston, by the Mar- 
quis of Lome. • 

Earl Russell, by Stuart J. Reid. 
Right lion. W. E. Gladstone, by 
G. W. E. Russell. 

Earl of -Aberdeen, by Sir Arthur 
Gordon. 

Marquis of S.ali5br.i'\-, by H. D. 
Traill. 

Earl of Derby, hy G, Saiutsbnry. ' 
.til editkin, Ir'iilcJ fu2oi)o.'piVs. 
is e» h.tiui.uiaiii* jujwr, 

tncdiiira Siv, Inlf t'e'itnn. eiojk 
siiie.*!, fjUt fop, !) r.i.V. Al, As. wW, 

Priiire. .l/u.-'A';'/-;;”, See Low’s 

Standard Novels. 

Prince of .Vi, r.-'crv PlaynMtns, 

new edit. 2,.', th;, 

PRITT, 1'. R.. Oef, 

Flu\s, eolouved phites, It).*, thi. 

licyttolh, 8i'i' t!iva(, Artists, 
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Purcell, See Great Musicians. 
PYLlil, Howard, Rohin Hood, 
lOs. f)(f. 

QUILTEE, HAURT,GioHo,i«/e, 

^c. 15». 

— - See also Great Artists. 
KAMBAUD, Ilistori/ of Russia, 

new edit., 3 vola. 21s. 

RAPHAELS See Great Artists. 
READ,OpiE,Ewme«iiowio?-«,6s. 
EEDEOED, ■ Sculpture. See 
llluBtrated Text books. 
REDGRAVE, Century of Hng- 
liah rainters, new ed. ,7a.Gd. 

REED, SirE, J., Jl/oder/t/S/w^s 

of War, 10s. Gd. 

T. B. See Low’s St. Bks. 

REID, Matxb, Captain. See 
Low’s Standard Books. 

Stuart J. See Prime Min. 

Remarlcahle Bindings in British 
JIvseum, 163x. ; 94x. 6d.; 73s. Gd. 
and 63s. 

REMBRANDT. See Gr. Artists. 
REYNOLDS. See Gr. Artists. 

Henry R. See Preachers. 

RICHARDS, J.W. , A luminitim, 

new edit. 21s. 

RICHTER, Italian Art in the 
National Gallery, 42s. 

See also Great Artists. 

RIDDELL, Mrs. J. H. See 
Low’s Standard Novels. 
RIFFAULT, Colours for 
Paintiny, 3Is. Gd. 

RIPON, Bp. of. See Preachers. 
RIVIERE, J., Recollections, 

3s. 6d. 

ROBERTS. See For. Countries. 
— .W., English Bookselling, 
earlier history, 7s. Gd. j n. ed. 
35. 6d. 

ROBERTSON, Al., Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, the Greatest of the Vene- 
tians, 6s. 

— Ooimt Campello, 5s, 


ROBIDA, A., Toilette, coloured. 

plates, 7s. Gii. ; new ed. Ss. Gd. 

ROBINSON, Phil., Noah’s 

Ark, n. ed. 3s. Gd.. 

Sinners ^ Saints, 10s. 6(^.; 

now cd. Ss. Gd. 

See also Low’s Stan. Ser. 

Serj., Wealth and its 

Sources, 5s. 

■ J. R:, Princely Chatulos, 
illust., 125. Gd. 

Last Earls of Barrymore^ 

12s. Gd. 

— - “ Romeo ” Coates, Is. 5d. 
ROCHEFOUCAULD. See 
Bayard Series. 

EOCKSTRO, History of Music, 

newsd. Us. 

RODRIGUES, Panama Can., 5s. 
ROE, E. P. See Low’s St. Ser. 
ROGERS, S. See Choice Eds. 
ROLFE, Pompeii, n. ed.. Is. Gt/. 

11. L,, Eish Pictures, 15*. 

ROMNEY. See Great Artists. 
EOOPEK, G-., Thames and 
Tweed. 

ROSE, J., Mechanical Dratcing 

Self-Tsnght, 16s. 

Key to Engines, 8.?. Hd. 

Practical Machinist, new 

ed. 12.-’. (id. 

Steam Engines, 31s. Gd. 

Steam Boilers, 12s. 6'?. 

Rose Lihrary. Per \ol. Is., 

nnless the price is given. 

Alcott (L. M.) Eight Cousins, 2s. 

Jack and Jill, 2s. 

Jimmy’s cmiso in the P»jio. 

fore, 2s. ; cloth, 3s. Gd. 

Little Women. 

Little Women Wedded i Nos. 

4 and 5 in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. Gd. 

Little Men, 2s. ; cl, gt.,3s, Gd. 

Old-fashioned (jirls, 2s.j cloth, 

3s. Gd. 

Eose in Bloom, 2s. ; cl. 3s. Gd. 
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Rose Library— Continued, 

Alcott (L. M.) Silver Pitchers. 

Under the Lilacs, 2s.j cl.Ss.Sd. 

Work, 2 Tols. in 1, cloth, 3s.6(i. 

Stowe (lire.) Pearl of Orr’s Island, 

'Minister’s Wooinj?. 

We and Our Keighbonrs, 2s. 

My Wife and I, 2s. 

Dodge (Mrs.) Hans Brioker, Is.; 
cloth, Ss. ; 3s. 6(2. i 3s. 6(1. 

Holmes, Guardian Angel, cloth, 2s. 

Stowe (Mrs.) Dred,2s.; cl. gt.,3s 6(2. 

Carleton (W.) City Ballads, 2 vols, 
in 1, cloth gilt, 2s. Grf. 

Legends, 2 vols. in 1, cloth 

gilt, 2s. 6(2. 

Farm Ballads, 6(2. and 9(2. ; 3 

Tols. in 1, cloth gilt, 3s. 6(2. 

— — Farm Feslirals, 3 vols. in 1, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6(2. 

Farm Legends, 3 vols. in 1, 

cloth gilt, 3s. 6(2. 

Biart, Bernagius’ Clients, 2 vols. 

Howells, Undiscovered Country. 

Olay (0. M.) Baby Eue. 

Story of Helen Troy. 

Whitney, Hitherto, 2 vols. 3s. 6(2. 

Fawoett (E.) Gentleman of Leisure. 

Butler, Nothing to Wear. 

ROSSETTI. See Wood. 

ROSSINT, &o. See Giet^t Mus. 

Rothschilds, by J. Reeves, 7s. 6t2. 

Roughing it after Gold, by Rux, 

new edit. Is. 

ROUSSELET. See Low's 

Standard Books. 

Royal Naval Exhibition, illiis.ls. 

EUBEjN^S. See Groat Artists. 

RUSSELL, GNf.E., Gladstone. 

See Prime Ministers. 

H., Ruin of Soudan,2\s. 

W. Clakk, Mrs, Dines' 

Jewels, boards, 2s. 

Nelson’s Words and Deeds, 

3s. 6(2. 

Sailor’s Language, 3s. Gd. 

— See also Low’s Standard 

Nornla. 


,RUSS.ELL,W. Howatid, P rwiCfi 

of Walob* Touff ill. 52s, 6d, and 

Sis. 

Russia. See Foreign Countries. 
Rtissia’s March towards India, 
by an Indian OfiSoer, 2 vole., 16s. 
Saints and their Symbols, 3s. 6t2. 
SAINTSBUEY, G., Earl of 

Derby. See Prime Ministers. 

SAINTINE. See Low’s Stan. 

Series. 

SALISBURY, Lord. See Prime 
Ministers. 

SAMUELS. See Low’s Stan- 

dard Series. 

SAMUELSOH, James, Greece, 

her Coniilinn and Progress, 3s.6(2. 

SANBORN, KATE, A Tmth- 
ful Woman in Southern California, 
3s. 6(2. 

S AND ARS, Gherman Prtmsr, Is, 
8ANDEAU. See Low’s Stand, 

Series. 

SANDLANDS, How to Develop 

Vocal Power, Is. 

SAUER, European Commerce, 

5s. 

Italian Grammar (Key, 

2s.), f s. 

Si7anish Dialogues, 2s. 61?. 

Spanish Grammar (Key, 

2s.)', 5s. 

• Spanish Reader, new edit. 

3s. U. 

Scenes from Open- Air Life in 

Japan, pEoto plates by Ogawa, 
text by Murdoch, ISs. net. 

SCHAACK, Awtij-c/i?/, 16s. 
SCHERER, Essays in English 

Literature, by G. Saintsbury, 6s, 

SCHILLER’S Prosa, -28. Qd. 
SCHUBERT. See Great Mus. 
SCHUMANN. See Great Mus. 
SCHWAB, Age of the Horae 

ascertained by the teeth, 2s. €d» 
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SOnWEINFUKTH. Soo Low’s 

Standard Library. 

Scientific Eihicfdion of Dogi, G.?. 
SCOTT, Liadep, EenaUsance 
• of Art in Italy, 31s. 6il. 

See also Great Artists and 

Illust. Text Books. 

Sib Gilbebt, AufoUo- 

grapliij, ISs. 

■ W. 11. See Great Artists. 

Scribner’s Magatiine, niontlilj', 
Is. ; half-yearly Toluniea, Ss. Gd. 

Sea Stories. Seo Eussell in 
Low’s Standard Xovels. 
SEVERIf, JO.SEPH, Life, Letters, 
and jFrienJsMjJS, by Sharp, 21s. 
Shadow of the Ruclc, 2(>. Gd. 
SHAFTESBURY. SeoEnglisli 

Philosopbora. 

SHAKESPEARE, cd. liy E. Cr.- 

Wliitc, 3 Tols. SOs. j 1. paper, G3*. 

Annals; Life 4' Ror/f, 2i!. 

Hamlet, 1G03, also 1004, 

7s. 6d. 

Heroines, By livin'! paint- 
ers, 103s. j artists’ proofs, G30s. 
— — Macbeth, with etcliing.s, 
1053. and 52s. 6iZ.. 

— — Songs and Sonnets, See 
Choice Editions. 

SHEPHERD, British School 
of Painting, 2nd edit. 3s, ; also 
sewed, l.s. 

SHOCK, W. II. steam Builrrs, 

73s. 6d. 

Silent Hone. See Gentle Life 

Series. 

SIDNEY, Sin Pnir.ir, Area- 

flia, new ed., Gs. 

SIMSON, Ecuador and the 

Pulmnaynr IHver, 8s. Gd. 

SKOTTOWE, Ilanoi-erian 
Kings, new edit. 3 t. 6d. 
SLOANE, T. 0., Home EicperU 

meats in Science, Gs. 


SLOANE, W. M., French War 
and the Sevolution, 7s. Gd. 
SMITH, CiihBLES W., Theories 
and Itfmedies for Depression in 
_ Trade, ^"c., 2.1. 

-i Commercial Gambling the 

Cause of Depression, Gs. Gd, 

G., Assyria, ISs. 

Chaldean Account of 

Gene.ris, now edit, by Sayce, ISs. 

Geh-iud. Seo Illustrated 

Text Books. 

Mns. Sec Japanese. 

-T.As.snETONjEenuntsccjtccs 
by Sir J. E. Wilmot, n. ed.,2s.Cd. 
and 3s. 

T. Rogeb. See Illustrated 

Text Books. 

W. A., Shepherd Smith, 

the Vnirtrsalist, 8s. Gd. 

HAMILTON, and LE- 

GROS’ I'VencIi Diciiiynarij, 2 vols. 
ICs., 2]f., and 22s. 

Socrafet. See Bayard Series. 
SNOWDEN (J. KEiGHtEY) 

Tales of the lorhshire iroiils, 
3s. 6d. 

SOilERSET, Our Village Life, 
with oolonrtd plates, 5s. 

Sgiain. See Foreign Countries. 
SPIERS, French Dictionarg, 
now ed., 2 vols. 18e., half boimd, 

21.S. 

SPRY. See Low’s Standard 
Library. 

SPURGEON, C. I-I. Seo 

PreacliorB. 

STANI,EY, IT. M., Congo, 2 
toIb. 42j. now ed., 2 vols., Els. 

Emin’s Rescue, l.s. 

In Darkest Africa, 2 vols., 

42s.; new edit. 1 rol. 10.», 6d. 

My Dark Companions and 

their atrange Stories, illiis. 7s. Gd. 

See also Low’s Standard 
Librarv and Low’s Stand. Books. 
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STAET, JExercues in Mmiura- 

tion, 8t?. 

STEPHENS. ScB GreatArtists. 
STERNE. See Rayard Series. 

STERRY, J. Ashby, Cticumber 
ChronicleSf 5i. 

STEUART, J. A., Letters to 
Living .diif/iors, new edit. 2a, GcZ. ; 
edit, de luve, IO 3 . Gil. 

— See also Low’s Standard 
Kovels. 

STEVENI (N. R,). 

Famine-Slricken Riiasla, 3.4. G.2. 
STEVENS, J. ^y., Leather 

Manufactvre, illiiat. ISs. 

T., Around the ^Vorld on 

a Bicycle, IGs. ; par6 II. 10s. 
STEWART, Dggald, Outlines 
of JUbral Pliiloaophy, 3s. Gil. 

STOCKTON, E. R., ArJis 

Claverden, Os. 

CloeJrs of Itondaiuo, ami 

other Stories, 7s. 6d, 

Mrs. LerJes, 1j. 

The Dusaules, a sequel 

to Mrs, Leeks, Is. 

rersonally Conducted, 

{tour in Europe'), illosfc. 7s. Gd. 

— Iliidder Grangers Abroad, 

2s. Gc2. 

Schooner Merry Chanter, 

2s. Od. and Is. 

Squirrel Inn, illust. 6#. 

— Story of Viieau, 5s., 3s.0d. 
Three Burglars, 2s. & Is. 

— See ako Low’s Standard 
Novels. 

STOKER, Rraih, Under the 
Simscf, Christmas Stories, 6«. 
STORE!?, F. H., Agriculture 
and Hhemistry, 3 vuls., 23s. 


Stories from Scribner, illust., 

6 vols., transparent wrapper. 
Is. Gd.eaoh; cloth, top gilt, 2s. 
each. 

•I. Of New York. 

If. Of the Railway, 

III, Of the South, 

IV. Of the Sea. 

VI. Of Italy. 

V. Of the Army. 

STOWE, IIe.?., Flowers, and 
Fruit from Her Writings, Ss. Gd. 

Life , . . her oion Words 

. . . Letters, ^c., IBs. 

Life, for boy's and girls, by 

S. A. Tooley, 5s., 2s. Gd. and 2s. 

Little Foxes, cheap edit. 

Is. i also is. 6d. 

Minister's Wooing, Is. 

Pearl of Orfs Idand, 

Ss. Gil. and Is. 

— Uncle Tom's Cabin, with 
120 new illust. 2 vols. 10s, 

See also Low’s Standard 
■ Novels andLow’s Standard Series. 
STRACHAN, J., Neva Guinea,^ 
Erplorations, 12si 

STRANAHAN, French Faint- 
ing, 2Is, 

STRICKL.A.ND, F., Engadine, 

now edit. 5s. 

STRONGS, S. E., & EAGAR, 
English Grammar, 3s. 

STUART, E. A. See Preachers. 
Es-ufi, Claudels Island, 

6s. 

STUTFIELU, El Maghreb, 
Ss. Gd.^ 

SUMNER, C., Memoir, vols. 

hi., iv., SOs. 

Sweden and Norway, See 

Foreign Coiuilrios. 

Sylvanus lledivhus, 10s. tjd 5 
new ed., 3s, Gd. 
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SZCZEPAUSKI, Technical 

Lx^eidturei a directory) 2s« 

TAIXE, n. A., Orighm, 

I. Atkcicnt Eegime and Fiench 
iievolutioD) 3 vola , Ids. ea. ; 
Hodern, I. and II., IGs. oa. 

TAYLER, S.iBei/owl the Bustle, 
Cs. 

TAYLOR, IlAifNiS, English 

(.institution. 18s. 

Mr'S. Bayard, Letters to 

a rbiinj Itousskeeper, 5s. 

R. L., Analysis Tables, 1«. 

— - Chemistry, n. eJ., 2«. 
Students' Chemistry, 5s. 

and S. PARRISH, Chemi- 
cal Proilcms, vuth Solutions, 2s 6d. 
Techno-Chemical Eeceipt Bool, 
b; Braant and Wabl, 10s. Od. 
TENNYSOX, See Choice Eds. 

TflAXET, Stories of a Western 
Toun (United States), 6s. 
THAUSING, Mali <J- Beer, 45s. 

THE AKSTOX,R?'s/js/j Angling 
FltCS, illast., Ss. 

Thomas a Kemiiis BiitMay- 

Bool, Ss. 60, 

— — Daily Text-Book, 2s. 6(7. 
— — See also Gentle Life Series. 

THOMAS, Bertha, House on 
the Scar, Tale of South Devon, Os. 

THOMSON, Joseph. ScoLow’s 
Stan. Lib and Lotr’a Stan. Nors, 

— W., Algebra, 5s. ; without 
Anaweia, 4''. Oil. ; Kej, Is. 6d, 

THORNTON, 'W. Pugin, 

Heads, and what they tell us. Is. 

THORODSEN, J P., Lad and 

Lais, 6s, 


TILESTON, Mary W., Daily 

Strength, 5s, and 3s. 6 1, 

TINTORETTO. See Gr. Ait, 

TITIAN. See Great Artist*?. 

TODD, Alpha Eus, Parliamen- 
iaty Goiernmnit tn Enijlaiid, 2 
Tols , 15s, 

TOLSTOI, A. K., The Ttrrihle 

Czai, a Romance of the time of 
haul the Ttrnile, now ed. 64 . 

TOMPKINS, Through Dai id's 

£ealm, illust. by author., n. ed,, 

5s. 

TOUEGEE. See Low’s Stand- 
ard Korols. 

TRACY, A,, Rambles Through 
Japan V ithout a Guide, Cs. 
TRAILL. See Piime Ministers. 

TURNER, J. M. W. See Gr. 

Artists. 

TYACKE, Jins., How I shot 
my Bears, illust., 7s. Gd. 

TYTLER, Sabah. Sec Lott’s 

Standard Novels, 

UPTON, IL, Dairy Farming, 
2 s. 

Talley Council, hy P. Clarice, 

6 s. 

VANDYCK and HALS. See 

Great Artists. 

VAN DYKE, J. C., Art for 

Art’s Saks, 7s. Gd. 

VANE, Dbkzil, Lynn’s Court 

Mystery, Is. 

See also Low’s St. Nov. 

Vane, Young Sir Harry, ISs. 

VAN HARE, Shou man's Life, 
Tijty Yea-,, new ed , 2». 6 d. 
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VELAZQUEZ. See Gr. Artists. 

and JMUKILLO, by C. B. 

Curtis, with etchings, 3Is« 6d.; 
large paper, G3s. 

VERXE, J., Works hy, .See 

last page bat one. 

Vernet and Delaroehe. See 
Great Artists. 

VEESCIIUUR, G., At the An- 
tipoee% 7s. 6(!. 

VINCENT, Mna. IIov^ard, 
40,000 ihles over Land and IKaier, 
2 Tols. 21s. ; also 3s. 6i. 

Netcfoujidland to Cochin 

China, new ed. 3s. fid. 

Visitors’ Book inaSicissHoUl,\s. 
AVAGNER. See Gr. Musicians. 
WAHNSCHAFFE, Scimiijie 

Evamiiiation 0 / Sotl, by Brauut, 
8s. 6d. 

WALERY, Our Celebrities, 
Tol, II. part i., 30s. 

W ALFORD, Mbs. L. B. See 

Low’s Standard Kovels. 

WALL, Tombs of the Kings 
of Enqland, 21s. 

WALLACE, L., Ben Hur, 2s. 
WALLER, Silver Sockets, 6s. 
WALTON, Iz., Angler, Lea and 

Dove edit, by K. B. Maraton, 
with photos., 210s. and 103s. 

■ . T. H., Coal-mining, 23s. 

WARBURTON, Coi,., Race- 
horse. How to Buy, ^c., 6s. 
WARDROP, Oil., Kingdom of 
ffsorjio, 14s. 

WARNER, C. D. See Low’s 
Stand. KoTels and Low’s Stand. 
Series. 

lyARREN, W. F., Parwlke 
Found, illust. 12s. 6d. 


WATKINSON. See Preachers, 

WATTEAU. See Great Artists. 

WEBER. See Great Musicians. 

WELLINGTON. Sec Bayard 
Belies. 

WELLS, H. P., Salmon Fisher- 
man, Cs. 

WELLS, H. P., Fly-rods and 
TachU, 10s. GlI. 

WENZEL, Chemical Products 
of the Garnian h'sHpirs, 23s. 

West Indies. See Foreign 
Count! ics. 

WESTGARTH, Austrtdasian 
Proyress, 12s. 

WESTOBY, Postage Stamps, 
5s. 

WHITE, R. Gbant, JEngland 
Without and Within, new edit. 
10s. 6d. 

Every-day English, 10s.6r7. 

Studies in ShaJeespeare, 

10s.,0d. 

Words and their Uses, 

now edit. 5s. 

W., Our English Homer, 

SlxoJiespearo and his Flays, 6^. 

WHITNEY, Mbs. See Low’s 
Standard Series. . 

WHITTIER, St. Gregory’s 
Guest, 5s. 

Tert atid Verse for Every 

Day )» the Year, selections, Is, 6d. 

WILCOX, Markion. See 
Low’s Standard Novels. 

WILKIE. See Great Artists. 

WILLS, Persia as it is, 8*. 6d, 

WILSON, Health forthePeqple, 
7s. GX 
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■WINCHESTER,, Tiisriop of. 
See Prencbers of the Age. 

WINDER, Loti in Aftica. Sec 

Low’s Standard Boohs. 

WINOATE. See OLitvalJer. 

WINSOE, J., Culu.nhiii, 21i}. 

Cartier to Frunicnac, A 

. Stady of Goographical Uisooyory 
in the Interior oi North America, 
1531 — 1700, with roproductions 
of old maps, los. 

— Iliiionj of Ami'dca, 8 voD. 
per vol. SOs. and G3s. 

WITTHAUS, aiemUtry, 16i 

Woman's Mission, Congress 
Papers, edited- by tho Baioueas 
Burdott-Contts, 10s. 6d. 

WOOD, EsTiiEBjDanfe Gabriel 
Rossetii and the PrerapharliU 
il/off)iient,with illnatrations from 
Bussotti’s paintings, 13s. 6d, 

— Sm Evelyn, Life, by 
Williams, 14s. 


WOODS, Sicerlm ami Noncay. 

See Foreign Countries. 

WOOLS EY, Communism and 
Socialmn, 7s. Gd, 

— =- Inienialiunal Law, Gth oil. 

ISs. 

Pulitical Science, 2 v. 30?. 

WOOLSON, C. EtNiMoitE. 

See Low’s Standard Novels. 
WORDSWORTH. See Clioiee. 

iri-fci- of the “ Groctenor,” 4 to, 

paper cover, Gd. 

WRIGHT, II., Friendship of 

God, 6s. 

T.,2btnt ofCuV'per, 3s. 6(7. 

WEIGLE Y, A Igiers Ulusf rated, 
100 views in photogravure, 45s. 

Written to Order, Cs. 

YOUNGHUSRAND, Gaft. G. 
3., On Short Leaoe to Japan, illuat, 
Cs. 



BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 


Lasqb Oboitn 6to. 

1 ( OoQbaiQing360toGU0pp. 

fetid from SO to 100 

1 (. fcll'page lUiutmtionv. 

Containing tbe whole of the 
text with some illnstrations. 

WORKS. 

ctobh bind” 
injf, gUt 
edges. 

Plainer 

binding, 

plain, 

edges, 

(I Cloth 

1 binding, git 
[| odgOB, 

I smallor 
!l t7PP. 

t 

Limp cloth. 

20,000 Iieagues under the Sea. 

, E. d. 

J 10 G 

S. 'J. 

6 0 

1 E. d, 

1 8 6 

s. d. 

2 0 

Ports I. and II, ..... 





Hectop Seryadac 

10 6 

5 0 

3 -6 

2 0 

The Flip Country ...... 

10 6 

5 0 

ll 8 6 

2 0 

The Karth to the Moon and a 



1 f2rols., 

27oIs., 7 

Trip round It 



\ 1 ca. 

Iff. ea. J 

Michael Strofloit 

10 6 

5 D 

l! 3 G 

2 0 

Dick Sands, the Boy Captain . 

10 6 

5 0 1 

I' 3 6 

2 0 

Fire Weeks In a Balloon . . . 

7 G' 

3 G 

a 0 

1 0 

Adrentiires of Three English- 


0 

' a 0 


men and Three Buasians . . 

> 




Round the World in Ei^hcy Days 

7 6 

3 6 

1 2 0 

1 0 

A Floating City 

^ 7 n 

.*1 0 

f a 0 

1 0 

The Blockade Runners. . . . 

j 7 0 


i 2 0 

1 0 

DPa Ox’b Experiment .... 


— 

, 2 0 

1 0 

A Winter amid the Ice . . . 



2 0 

1 0 

Burrlvors of the “Chancellor”. 



If 3 6 

f 2 0 

Martin Paz 

j 7 C 


1 2 0 

[ 1 0 

The Mysterious Island, 3 yds. 

) 21 6 

10 0 

, C 0 

3 0 

I. Dropped &om the Clouds 

C 7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

11. Abandoned 

f 7 0 

3 0 

2 0 

1 0 

111. Secret of the Island . . 

17 6 

3 6 

a 0 

1 0 

The Child of the Cavern . . . 

7 0 

3 G 

a 0 

1 0 

The Begum's Fortune .... 

7 C 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

The Tribulations of a Chinaman 

7 6 

3 6 

2 0 

1 0 

The Steam House, 2 vols.:— 

1 




I. Demon of Cawupore . . 

f 7 0 


2 0 

1 0 

11. Tigers and Traitors . . . 

) 7 C 

3 0 1 

a 0 

1 0 

The Giant Baft, 2 vols.: — 

1 




I. 800 Leagues on the Amazon 

'c 7 6 

3 0 ! 

a 0 

1 0 

II. The Oi^ptogram .... 

) 7 G 

3 G ll 

2 0 

1 0 

The Green Bay 

5 0 

3 G I 

a 0 

1 0 

Godfrey Morgan ...... 

7 6 

3 6 1 

2 0 

1 0 

Seraban the Inflexible;— 

■) 




I. Captain of the“Gnidara” 

f 7 6 

3 G ' 

2 0 

1 0 

11. Scarpante the Spy . . . 

) 7 G 

3 0 

2 0 

1 0 

The Archipelago on Fire . . . 

7 G 

3 G 

2 0 

1 .0 

The Yanished Diamond . . . 

7 G 

3 G t 

2 0 

1 0 

Mathias Sandorf 

10 0 

5 0 1 

3 G 

^rolsl 0 eaoh 

Lottery Ticket , 

7 6 

3 G , 

2 0 

1 0 

The Clippep of the Clouds . • 

7 0 

3 n I* 

2 0 

1 0 

North against South . i . . 

7 0 

3 0 S 

— i 

Ivolsl Orach 

Adrift in the Pacifle , , , . 

C 0 

2 fi 1 



The Flight to France .... 

7 0 

3 G 

1 0 


The Purchase of the North Pole 

G n 

2 G 



A,Family sithout a Name . . 

G 0 

|! 



Cesar Cascabel 

G 0 




Mistress Branican 

..0 0 

ll 



Cjastle of the Carpathians . . 

■ C 0 

II 




\ Special iisve in eight ca^e$ of five booTrs eiu'hj t« a 6o«, 4s, per 6o», 

jbrtevtXTW TBiLTELS AKD TnVTrT.LTBB. 3 Tols BrOi COO ppt fall'paffo illnstrstlonai 7i. 6i.t 
(n!t odtje^, 0*. cach:->(l) 'J'tik I'Xplor^uoit ob tab Worlh (2) Tss UBsit Natioaxobb ov tjbiB 
KiQHTBi-ifrn OsiTTmT. {3} Tiin ExpfosrBS ov tss Nisi'.tsbnTS CiSTtfsT* 




SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

A Monthly Eeview. Edited by James Kkowlbs. Price Half-a- 
Crown. 

Amongst the Contributors the fullonring represcntstive names may be 
mentioned : The ttight Hon. Vf. B. Gladstone, Mr. J. A. Fronde, Mr. 
Enskin, Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., Earl Grey, the Earl of Derby, Lord 
Acton, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Mr. Algernon C. 
Swinburne, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Professor Huxley, Sir Theodors Maetin, 
Sir Edward Hamley, Professor Gold win Smith, and Sir Samuel Baker. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

A Superb Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. 

Containing Contributions from the pens of many well-known Authors, 
among whom may he mentioned, Thomas Hardy, J. M. Barrie, Walter 
Besant, Bret Hartc, Henry James, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Andrew Lang, Sarah Orma Jewett, H. M. Stanley, Bohert Louis 
Steyeuson, K. H. Stoddard, Frank B. Stockton. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR . 
and Booksellers’ Record of British and Foreign Litera- 

tura. Weekly. Every Saturday. Price Three-Halfpeuce. Sub- 
soription : Inland, Twelve Months (post free), 8s. 6ci. ; Countries 
in the Postal Union, 11s, 

THE FISHING GAZETTE. 

A Journal for Anglers. Edited by R. fe. MARSTONr Hon, Treas. 
of the Fly Fishers’ Club. Fublisfaed Weekly, price Subscrip* 
tion, lOii. 6d. per annum. 

The Gazette contains every week Twenty folio pages of Original 
Articles on Angling of every kind. The paper has recently been muoh 
enlarged and improved. 

"Under the editorehip of Mr. B. Maraton the Gasetta has attained a high 
&landing.">'Z7at;y A'eicf. '*A» excellent paper,”— TAe World. 


BOYS. 

A ne-w High-olasa Illustrated Journal for our Lads ■fciiti 
Young Msn. Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, Sixpence j Annual 
Vol., 7s. 6cl. 

t 

Lokdom: SAMPSON LOW, MAB3TON & COMPANY, LiMiTEn, 

St. Ddketan’s House', Feiieb Lahe, Fleet Sixeet 




